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Dalit studies has recently emerged as a new field of study in India. As we 
explain in the introduction to this volume, a number of factors have contrib- 
uted to the rise of this exciting field. Perhaps the most striking is the entry 
of Dalit intellectuals into academic institutions. Since the late nineteenth 
century there has been a long tradition of Dalit activist-scholars outside 
academia. This volume brings a new group of scholars and activist-scholars 
to academic attention in North America and the West more generally. The 
rise of the field of Dalit studies has been propelled by the emergence of a new 
generation of Dalit activists and intellectuals since the 1990s. This develop- 
ment coincided with the discussions of caste inequities in the Indian media 
and academia. In Indian—or, more broadly, South Asian—academia, histori- 
cal and anthropological research in the first two decades of the twenty-first 
century yielded information about previously unacknowledged struggles by 
Dalit groups, tribal people, women, and other marginal sections of Indian 
society. This period also coincided with new research in the disciplines of re- 
ligious and literary studies and in historical and contemporary fields, which 
further highlighted the role of marginal social groups in sustaining different 
forms of devotion and protest. The exciting new research in the past two 
decades, especially the rise of Dalit studies and new attention paid to B. R. 
Ambedkar, also coincided with the formal end of the subaltern studies col- 
lective. It is in this new exciting moment that Dalit Studies raises a new set 
of questions, focusing on Dalits as subjects of study and on Dalit studies as 
a location of marginality to be studied in Indian history. The book seeks to 
draw attention to the persistence of practices that sustain caste inequality and 
its relationship with the unraveling of modernity in India. The last two hun- 
dred years of Indian history seems to suggest, as several essays in this volume 
argue, that commitments to equality can not only coexist, but can be made 


coeval, with regimes of caste inequality. This volume explores many of these 
themes. 

A distinctive feature of the volume is that the contributors to the volume did 
additional new research and substantially rewrote their essays after presenting 
them as papers at the Dalit studies conference at the University of Pennsylva- 
nia in December 2008. The discussants, chairs of sessions, and audience at the 
conference played a crucial role in asking the right questions and enabling 
the contributors to further develop their research. The anonymous referees 
at Duke University Press provided solid feedback to all the contributors by 
asking insightful questions, which were specific but also addressed the overall 
theme of the volume. The volume introduces a new group of scholars who 
have addressed the concerns of Dalit studies in different regions of India. Most 
contributors to the volume belong to the marginal social groups in India. In- 
deed, many of us were deeply influenced by the political and academic debates 
in the 1990s following the Mandal commission report controversy in 1990. 
These debates were also shaped by the rapid rise of right-wing Hindu groups 
following the demolition of the Babri masjid (mosque) in December 1992. 
We have addressed these concerns in the introduction to the volume. 

Our objective in writing a definitive introduction was to introduce Dalit 
studies to a diverse audience. It also provided us with a valuable opportunity 
to formulate the idea of Dalit studies as a critical location that allows the 
study of Dalits as marginalized subjects but also offers a perspective for rein- 
terpreting Indian society and history. We wrote the introduction together in 
the fall of 2010 when K. Satyanarayana was a visiting fellow at the Center for 
the Advanced Study of India (casi) at the University of Pennsylvania. The 
introduction eventually became a bold statement on our part, motivating us 
to engage a variety of topics from several disciplines. Recognizing the merit 
of the introduction, the two anonymous referees of the book’s manuscript 
for Duke University Press became the most valuable interlocutors with their 
incisive comments and suggestions. Feedback from them has helped us con- 
siderably revise and rework parts of the introduction, making it sharper and 
clearer. Most of the comments by the two referees dealt with the introduction. 

We would like to thank the participants at the Dalit studies conference, 
where this volume began its journey. Nearly three hundred people submit- 
ted proposals for papers to be delivered at the conference. The conference 
brought together a new group of scholars and was instrumental in creating 
new friendships and collaborations. We are grateful to those who presented 
papers at the conference, who in the order of presentation there are Nar- 
endra Jadhav, Chinnaiah Jangam, Gopal Guru, Sanal Mohan, Raj Kumar 
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INTRODUCTION 
Dalit Studies: New Perspectives on 
Indian History and Society 


RAMNARAYAN S. RAWAT AND K. SATYANARAYANA 


These privileged young Indians [studying in England] during English rule 
[gulami, or slavery] in India had to suffer humiliation [apaman] at every 
step of their stay in England, unable, for example, to travel by first class even 
though they had a first-class railway ticket. They could not enter some hotels. 
They had to listen to the humiliating [apaman-janak] English term “Indian 
dog.” Such humiliation [apaman] enraged them. These elite Indians didn't 
know that Dalits in India had to suffer the worst kind of humiliation... . 
Among the foreign returned [Indians] were Gandhi-ji, Jawaharlal Nehru, 
Subhas Chandra Bose, Dr. Rajendra Prasad, Lala Lajpat Rai and others. When 
these people experienced humiliation and loss of dignity [in England] they 
then became conscious of the need for independence. 
—MATA PRASAD, Jhompri se Rajbhavan 


The Contemporary Context 


Mata Prasad’s 2002 autobiography attributes the emergence of Indian na- 
tionalism to the everyday humiliation experienced by the English-educated 
Indian elite under colonial rule. Like earlier Dalit authors, Prasad argues that 
the origins of Indian nationalism must be located in the nationalist leaders’ 
personal experiences of colonial humiliation, during which they were treated 


as second-class citizens both in India and England. Furthermore, Dalit writ- 
ers like Prasad insist that Indian nationalism cannot be explained merely as 
an outcome of economic inequity; rather, they argue that colonial conditions 
of social and cultural exclusion motivated middle-class Indians to launch a 
nationalist struggle. Prasad illustrates the question of humiliation by dis- 
cussing at length Mahatma Gandhi's experience on a train in South Africa 
in 1893, which was a formative incident in his politics. Gandhi was evicted 
from the first-class compartment, despite his English attire, his education in 
England, his status as a lawyer, and his legal right to be in the compartment 
because he had bought a first-class ticket. Prasad further argues that the Dalit 
struggle is against caste Hindu discriminatory practices that have humiliated 
Dalits for centuries. Using experiences of racism and exclusion as the main 
lenses for understanding the emergence of Indian nationalism, Prasad draws 
parallels between Indian elite experiences of humiliation at the hands of the 
British and Dalit experiences of humiliation at the hands of caste Hindus. As 
Prasad shows, experiences of humiliation similarly form a crucial explana- 
tory role in fights for dignity in Dalit narratives. 

In descriptions of struggles for dignity and against caste inequality, the 
term “Dalit” is today widely used to describe India’s former untouchables. 
Beginning with the Dalit Panthers’ movement in the 1970s, the term acquired 
a radical new meaning of self-identification and signified a new oppositional 
consciousness.' The Congress Party and several other organizations, follow- 
ing Gandhi, adopted the term “Harijan” (children of god), a term that con- 
tinues to be used by members of these groups even today. But from the 1970s 
onward the term “Dalit” has been widely used in academic writings follow- 
ing its adoption by Dalit activists and writers—especially in the vernacular 
literary sphere. 

Dalit vernacular narratives in the twentieth century have conceptualized 
the category of humiliation not merely as personal but also as informing social 
and political processes like nationalism and Dalit struggles for personal and 
political dignity. Drawing from their own individual and collective struggles 
and activist backgrounds, Prasad and other Dalit authors writing in Indian 
languages offer an analysis of human dignity, and they echo Charles Taylor 
by insisting that they are engaged not only in a political project but also in a 
historiographical one.* Gopal Guru offers us a theoretical engagement with 
the contentious histories of humiliation and dignity present in both West- 
ern and Indian contexts. As he argues, in colonial India the caste Hindu 
“traditional elite develop an insight into humiliation not because they have 
an innate moral capacity” but because the “colonial configuration of power, 
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produced by western modernity, necessarily disrupts their feudal compla- 
cency and awakens them to their own subordination within this framework 
of power”? He has emphasized the privileged location of the colonial Indian 
elite in defining the intellectual and cultural agendas of anti-colonial struggles. 
It has maintained dominant position after independence within social, politi- 
cal, and academic contexts. The categories of humiliation and dignity, salient 
in Dalit vernacular writings, have entered South Asian academic discourse 
because Dalit intellectuals, consciously retaining an activist sensibility, have 
entered academia in a significant fashion since the 1990s. Once almost com- 
pletely absent from the academy, Dalit academics are now beginning to bring 
vernacular histories of these two categories to bear on debates in the study 
of India. 

This volume represents the beginning of a qualitative transformation of In- 
dian academia, both in terms of debates and in its recognition of the entry of 
new social groups into academia after the 1990s. A number of developments 
after the 1990s (discussed below) contributed to the emergence of Dalit stud- 
ies as a significant intervention to reassess the study of Indian society and 
history. Dalit academics and activist-intellectuals outside of formal institu- 
tions contributed a significant number of essays to this volume, with eleven 
of the original nineteen papers at the conference presented by Dalit scholars.* 
It would be more accurate to describe these scholars as belonging to non- 
elite social and educational backgrounds. The conference acknowledged the 
emergence of a new generation of scholars—both Dalit and non-Dalit—who 
do not belong to the traditional elite of India. They do not belong to the elite 
landed and bureaucratic Indian families. They did not study at elite colleges 
in India such as the St. Stephen’s, the Lady Shri Ram, or the Presidency, and 
they do not have PhDs from English institutions such as Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, which is characteristic of Indian academia. Another crucial feature of 
this group is that for the majority of them English is not their first language; 
they learned it in college. The entry of social groups who have often been 
the subject matter of academic scholarship rather than actors in the produc- 
tion of that knowledge is perhaps the most significant recent development in 
India. In that sense, this volume’s contribution goes well beyond simply pay- 
ing attention to the study of Dalit society and history and enables a signifi- 
cant reconsideration of many of the core assumptions in Indian academia. 
All of this is also an indication of the rapid changes taking place in India in 
recent decades, visible especially after 1989-90. 

The project of this volume must be located in the context of post-1990 
political and intellectual developments. According to Partha Chatterjee, 
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this period marks the rise of autonomous Dalit politics and regional political 
formations in India that have decisively replaced the Congress Party, which 
dominated Indian politics until the 1990s, “as the central active force?” Five 
broad trends have made the rise of Dalit studies possible: (a) the political 
and intellectual controversy in the 1990s over implementation of the recom- 
mendations of the 1980 Mandal commission report (named after B. P. Man- 
dal, chairman of the Second Backward Classes Commission, 1979-80) that 
expanded the constitutionally mandated reservations in public education 
and employment for “lower-caste” Hindu groups;® (b) the rise of new Dalit 
activism in southern India; (c) political and electoral interventions by new 
Dalit political parties such as the Bahujan Samaj Party (BSP); (d) the rise of 
Dalit feminism in India; and (e) global discussions of caste, race, and social 
exclusions, such as those at the 2001 Durban conference (the World Confer- 
ence Against Racism, Racial Discrimination, Xenophobia and Racial Intoler- 
ance) in South Africa. Rajni Kothari suggests that the new Dalit movement 
in the 1990s has forced a “detailed consideration of the theoretical and politi- 
cal issues involved in the whole debate on caste and its role in social transfor- 
mation.” It has challenged structural injustices and hierarchical practices by 
demanding “education, employment and special rights’ 

First, questions of dignity and the stereotypes associated with Dalit com- 
munities culminated in critical discussions in the 1990s. In August 1990 the 
Indian government decided to accept the recommendations in the Mandal 
commission’s report, expanding statutory reservation (or affirmative action) 
policies from Dalits to other backward classes (or “lower-castes”). Considered 
a feature of rural India, caste became extremely visible in urban India during 
student protests in Delhi, Mumbai, Kolkatta, Hyderabad, and Bengaluru. The 
caste Hindu students in urban centers protested the extension of affirmative 
action from scheduled castes and tribes to other historically disadvantaged 
“lower-caste” groups. Several commentators at the time, such as K. Balagopal 
and Gail Omvedt, noted that the vast majority of the Indian intelligentsia 
opposed implementation of the recommendations in the Mandal commis- 
sion report, arguing that such policies would tear the national fabric apart.’ 
Perhaps the most productive contribution of the debate was to bring into 
focus the dominance of Indian academia by caste Hindu intellectuals from 
relatively homogeneous economic, cultural, and educational backgrounds. 
Most important, caste became a recognized legitimate political category and 
a modern and living one, as opposed to its prior representations as primor- 
dial, backward, and reactionary. Yet at the same time, the continued visible 
exclusion of Dalits from formal academic institutions, the media, and the 
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private sector has further validated the primacy of caste in institutional ex- 
clusions. The controversy over the Mandal commission report also deeply 
affected the Dalit intelligentsia, especially the younger generation, many of 
whom had previously identified primarily with Marxist ideas. For example, 
in the 1990s, Dalit groups questioned the dominance of Brahmins and caste 
Hindus in leadership positions in Marxist and Naxalite organizations. The 
past decade has seen the emergence of Dalit student organizations in univer- 
sities and Ambedkar Youth Forums throughout India and the expansion of 
Dalit political organizations into new regions of the country.” The concep- 
tion of caste as a form of inequality and discrimination emerged on the cen- 
ter stage of the Indian political scene for the first time in independent India, 
creating intense discussions in the public domain. 

Second, in the 1990s, South India witnessed the rise of the new Dalit ac- 
tivism. The phenomenon of mass killings of Dalits in southern India and the 
failure of both parliamentary parties and Marxist organizations to satisfac- 
torily address this challenge led to new discussions of caste-based violence 
in India. In the southern state of Andhra Pradesh, a large number of Dalit 
activists discarded Marxist-Leninist (Maoist or Naxalite) ideological frame- 
works and embraced a Dalit identity as a more effective way of engaging with 
mainstream political discourse." The declining ideological appeal and legiti- 
macy of socialism and communism in India, especially among Dalit activists, 
has also played a major role in catalyzing identity-based Dalit struggles in 
Kerala. Class-based activism is no longer the dominant and legitimate mode 
of activism in India today, as it was prior to the 1990s. This ideological re- 
alignment also led to the resurrection since the 1990s of Indian leader and 
jurist B. R. Ambekar, born in a Dalit family, as an important social phi- 
losopher and icon.” In Tamil Nadu, Dalit organizations and activists have 
questioned the legacy of Periyar (E. V. Ramasamy) and the Dravidian move- 
ment. Autonomous Dalit organizations such as the Dalit Sangarsh Samiti 
in Karnataka, Dalit Panthers of India in Tamil Nadu, and Dalit Mahasabha 
in Andhra Pradesh and many other caste-specific Dalit forums such as the 
Madiga Reservation Porata Samiti in Andhra Pradesh and Adi Tamilzhar 
Peravai in Tamil Nadu were all established in the 1990s. The consolidation of 
Dalit identities and their increased presence in the public domain is a hall- 
mark of the 1990s." 

Third, one of the significant contemporary developments in Indian poli- 
tics is the remarkable electoral success of the BSP in northern India. The 
BSP was founded in the Punjab in 1984 as an all-India party, but its electoral 
success has been most striking in the northern Indian state of Uttar Pradesh 
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after 1990. The controversy over the implementation of the Mandal com- 
mission report’s recommendations in 1990 played an important role in the 
BSP’s success by realigning the political and electoral map in India. The BSP 
entered into a pre-election alliance with the Samajwadi Party, represent- 
ing “lower-caste” interests (particularly those of the Yadavs), and the coalition 
stunned political pundits by winning the 1993 state assembly elections. Since 
then, the BSP’s increasing political and social strength has continued to sur- 
prise the mainstream establishment." By building a formidable alliance of 
Dalits, poor backward communities, Muslims, and Brahmins, the BSP won 
a majority in the 2006 elections in Uttar Pradesh. This electoral and political 
success in the last two decades in northern India has inspired and motivated 
a cross-section of Dalit groups in different parts of India, reflected in the 
BSP’s presence in almost all of the southern states, including Dalit parties 
such as the Dalit Panthers of India and the Pudiya Tamilazham. 

Fourth, the post-1990s context, defined by the mobilization of groups that 
supported and those that opposed the Mandal commission's report and the 
rise of Dalit movements, also marked the emergence of Dalit women’s fo- 
rums as a distinct political formation that enabled a new inquiry into the 
foundational paradigm of liberal and Marxist Indian feminist ideologies. The 
implementation of the Mandal commission reports recommendations in 
1990 motivated sections of caste Hindu women to participate in anti-Mandal 
political forums. The centrality of caste in women’s lives was illustrated by the 
caste Hindu women who took to the streets to protest the implementation 
of the Mandal commission’s recommendations and who displayed placards 
expressing their anxiety about finding a good caste Hindu husband in light 
of the new reservation policies. Such a public display of caste arrogance and 
upper-caste identity by sections of Hindu women also revealed the social 
divide between Dalit and upper-caste women." Institutionally, the formation 
of the National Federation of Dalit Women in 1995 signaled a new politi- 
cal intervention within the women’s movement in India.” Describing main- 
stream Indian feminism as Brahmanical for its failure to recognize caste as a 
crucial element of social and political life, informing norms that shape even 
the most intimate and sexual domains, Dalit women’s organizations challenged 
upper-caste Indian feminists’ right to speak on behalf of all women. Dalit 
feminist organizations have emphasized three distinct modes of subjugation. 
These are patriarchy (male domination of females in the family and society, 
and the exclusion of Dalit women from Dalit male-dominated political and 
cultural organizations), caste inequities (exclusion of Dalits by caste Hindu 
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men and women), and sexual violence (especially used by caste Hindu men 
to enforce their domination over Dalits, but also used at times by Dalit men 
in the family context). Gopal Guru’s 1995 essay, “Dalit Women Talk Differ- 
ently,’ emphasized the crucial role of caste identity in instituting forms of 
domination, exclusion, and violence. Citing testimonies of Dalit women ac- 
tivists at a 1995 conference, Guru argued that caste identity plays a significant 
role in the humiliation and violation of Dalit women’s bodies and takes on 
a severe and intense form that cannot be explained by existing frameworks 
of patriarchy, class, and psychological factors. By foregrounding the cen- 
trality of caste inequities against Dalit women and articulating the complex 
connections between caste and patriarchy and between caste and class, the 
emergence of a Dalit feminist movement after the 1990s has posed new ques- 
tions for interrogating a feminist history of India. The 2003 Gender and Caste 
reader edited by Anupama Rao contains many articles published after the 
1990s that reflect this shift.'® 

Fifth, with Indian economic liberalization in the 1990s, new institutional 
and formal public spaces have become available as sites of debate. The new 
political economy has created new opportunities for Dalit writers and ac- 
tivists. The rise of the Internet, an explosion in vernacular media, and the 
growing availability of resources outside the state framework have all helped 
Dalits gain public attention through literary productions, print media, and 
social media mobilization.” Global communication, transportation net- 
works, and access to international forums have enabled new dialogues and 
alliances. For example, a large contingent of Dalit activists and scholars 
participated in the “World Conference against Racism, Racial Discrimina- 
tion, Xenophobia and Related Intolerance” held in Durban, South Africa, in 
September 2001. Dalit participants demanded that caste be included as a form 
of racial discrimination in the conference agenda. This reconceptualization 
of caste discrimination allowed Dalit activists to declare the rights of their 
community to be legitimate human rights.” The reinvigoration of the study 
of India in the United States over the past two decades and the increasing 
exchange of scholars between the two countries gave additional impetus to 
the emergence of Dalit studies. The African American civil rights movement 
and the presence of black studies departments in the United States have pro- 
vided a forum for comparative analysis and exchange. This global circulation 
of Dalit issues, the rise of a Dalit diaspora, and an engagement with questions 
of diversity and race have all helped enrich and expand the debate on caste. 
In this context, the University Grants Commission, a federal institution of 
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higher education in India, established centers for the study of “Social Exclu- 
sion and Inclusion Policy” in several Indian universities to examine caste- 
based and other forms of exclusion.” 

The increasing visibility of Dalits in contemporary India and abroad has 
been accompanied by the rise of the Dalit intelligentsia. In the 1990s, Dalit 
activists and intellectuals began to enter Indian academe, marking the ar- 
rival of a new social group in the mainstream Indian public sphere.” For the 
first time questions were raised about the domination of Indian academia by 
intellectuals belonging to the caste Hindu groups. There is no doubt that the 
protests and counterprotests in 1990 over the implementation of the recom- 
mendations of the Mandal commission, along with the rise of Dalit move- 
ments all over India, brought the question of caste discrimination into the 
center of academic and political debates.” This is a historic development that 
has largely gone unnoticed, even as it has made possible a reconsideration of 
Indian history and politics. 


Interrogating the Prevailing Paradigms 


There has been a general absence of research into and engagement with 
the perspectives of twentieth-century Dalit intellectuals like Swami Ach- 
hutanand, Bhagya Reddy Varma, Kusuma Dharmanna, and Iyothee Thass, 
and their critiques of untouchability and caste inequality are not widely 
known. Until the 1990s, even Ambedkar’s critique of Indian society and the 
Gandhian national movement remained on the margins.” In Indian histori- 
ography, Dalit struggles against untouchability and upper-caste domination 
were frequently regarded as sectarian and pro-British, and therefore as anti- 
national. The prominent Marxist historian of India, Sumit Sarkar, suggests in 
a self-critical essay in 2002 that “it has proved difficult to accommodate within 
this framework [colonialism versus nationalism] sympathetic evaluations of 
many movements for women's rights and “lower caste” protests, for these often 
utilized aspects of colonial policies and Western ideologies as resources?” In 
the context of his work on Tamil Dalits in 1998, G. Aloysius points out that 
“social crises in subaltern life had begun to throw up organized activities as 
early as the middle of the 19th century,’ though such actors “still await the 
historiographers and social scientists to unearth and install them in their le- 
gitimate niches of history” A notable shift since the 1990s has been the rec- 
ognition of Dalits as actors in India’s history. New attention has been devoted 
to the contributions of Dalits to the shaping of modern India, both in terms 
of their political struggle and in the recognition of their key leaders. This is 
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in marked contrast to the absence of attention to Dalit struggles and intel- 
lectual agendas in English-language publications and mainstream academic 
writings in the long twentieth century. 

In this section we discuss dominant frameworks in Indian academic 
scholarship on Dalits. These include (a) the Gandhian Harijan ideology; (b) 
the primacy of the colonialist historiographical framework over the national- 
ist one to study modern India; (c) the nationalist idea of Indian civilization; 
and (d) the Nehruvian model of modern developmentalism. Each of these 
prevailing notions excluded Dalits and their perspectives from academic de- 
bates. The latter half of this section traces the noticeable shift in the tone and 
content of academic writings on Dalits from the 1960s to the 1990s. The per- 
ceptible transition is from a general study of Dalit society and movements to 
the positioning Dalits as actors with a distinct ideological agenda, recovering 
their active role in shaping debates in India. 

The hegemony of the Harijan perspective is one explanation that helps 
account for the absence of systematic engagement with Dalits as political 
and historical actors. It represents Dalits through the powerful stereotype 
of the bhangi (scavenger) figure and stigmatized victim in need of reform 
from above.” Removing other more prominent forms of Dalit lives from 
discussion, the scavenger figure became the dominant trope through which 
questions related to Dalits were discussed and debated in the nationalist 
discourse. Gandhi played a prominent role in creating this discourse when 
he idealized the scavenger figure and sought to ennoble the occupation of 
scavenging. Gandhian discussions of reforming Hindu society relied heavily 
on the reform of untouchables’ impure occupation of scavenging. “An ideal 
Bhangi” Gandhi claimed, would be an expert who “would know the quality 
of night soil and urine” because of his scientific education.” In the Gandhian 
agenda the reform of untouchables became intricately linked to the reform 
and modernization of the profession of scavenging. Gandhi maintained 
that the varna model of social division consisting of four orders (Brahmin, 
Kshatriya, Vaishya, and Shudra) is an ideal system because the “callings of 
a Brahmin—spiritual teacher—and a scavenger are equal, and their due 
performance carries equal merit before God”? Harijan perspective denies 
any notion of liberty and freedom to the scavenging community. Follow- 
ing Gandhi, the manual scavenger was romanticized in early Indian classics 
such as Mulk Raj Anand’s 1935 novel, Untouchable, and Sivasankara Pillai’s 
1947 novel, Tottiyute Makan (Scavenger’s son), both of which reinforced the 
stereotype of the scavenger figure and stigmatized victim as the normative 
figure of the Dalit.*° 
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Gandhism, or the Harijan perspective, became the normative framework 
for representing Dalits in modern India. Ambedkar argued in his 1945 book, 
What Congress and Gandhi Have Done to the Untouchables, that Gandhi or- 
ganized campaigns in the 1930s against untouchability to reform the practice 
by elevating the traditional occupations of Dalit communities. Gandhian 
campaigns also perpetuated the notion that untouchables were victims and 
objects of reform. Ambedkar argued in his critique of Gandhism that it will 
render Dalits the eternal scavengers of modern India.” Such a perspective 
did not promote Dalits as active political actors. Indeed, during his lifetime 
Gandhi refused to engage with Dalit political movements. Ambedkar’s pre- 
dictions have been borne out by Indian historiography, which continued to 
be informed by the Harijan perspective even fifty years after independence. 
In an insightful essay in 1993, Guru argued that existing studies of caste and 
untouchability in modern India have only further reinforced the Harijan 
perspective.” According to Guru, caste studies have emphasized the role of 
Gandhi-led campaigns against untouchability in which untouchables were 
represented as victims, scavengers, and objects of reform. The caste studies 
informed by the Harijan perspective have focused on the elite-led initiatives 
in instituting social and political reform practices among the Dalits. The 
prominent Indian sociologist M. N. Srinivas’s Sanskritization model, which 
assumes that Dalit groups and individuals imitate religious and cultural 
practices of caste Hindus, formed an important conceptual tool for studying 
Dalit struggles as initiatives for social mobility in modern India.” The model 
of Sanskritization or emulation denies agency and autonomous consciousness 
to Dalits and also prevents us from recognizing their role in initiating social 
struggles against caste hierarchy. 

Another reason for the absence of Dalit actors and their agendas in 
Indian academic knowledge production is the dominant conceptual frame- 
work defined by the binary of colonialism versus nationalism.** Indian his- 
toriography views colonialism as marking a decisive break in Indian history 
by constituting a single and unified discourse of power. Colonialism, in the 
dominant Marxist and nationalist understanding, was conceptualized as the 
single most important cause of India’s social and economic backwardness, 
and the colonial state was the instrument of exploitation and subjuga- 
tion. This view discouraged the study of Dalit social and religious reform 
movements that invoked the promise and possibilities of colonial moder- 
nity. Anti-untouchability agitations, temple entry movements, and struggles 
for access to public spaces and representation in colonial institutions were 
neither concerned with anticolonial agendas nor nationalist in motivation. 
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Rather, these struggles emphasized caste discrimination in the social and 
cultural arenas and lack of representation in the political sphere.” Dalit 
groups used the colonial state and its institutional framework to articulate 
their rights, and therefore a total rejection of the colonial state was never on 
their agenda. Dalit histories remain untold in modern Indian history because 
autonomous Dalit organizations and groups could not easily be assimilated 
into the anticolonial nationalist narrative. Instead, Dalit histories, as Neeladri 
Bhattacharya has argued, were appropriated into the nationalist narratives 
for their opposition to colonialism, in much the same way as that of peasant 
and working classes.*° 

Sociologists like G. S. Ghurye and M. N. Srinivas were inspired by nation- 
alist notions of India as a civilization that has been sustained by its inherent 
cultural unity since ancient times.” The idea of Indian civilization was con- 
ceptualized essentially in the caste Hindu framework by nationalist leaders 
such as Gandhi, Rabindranath Tagore, and Jawaharlal Nehru.** A generation 
of scholars demonstrated the unity of the nation in terms of its religion, cul- 
ture, and social institutions primarily by focusing on the caste system.” That 
system was conceptualized as a social structure that encouraged consensus 
by emphasizing the principles of reciprocity and interdependence among 
various caste groups. Particularly instructive here is Srinivas’s model of San- 
skritization, which valorized consensus over conflicts and, as noted above, 
interpreted Dalit protests as mere aspirational imitations of caste Hindu 
practices.“ They did not pay attention to anti-untouchability protests that 
were also anti-Hindu. This focus on the caste system and its antiquity ac- 
quired canonical status in the work of Louis Dumont, who located the system 
in Hindu religious values and ritual status linked to purity and pollution.“ 
This view, derived from Indological and anthropological studies (discussed 
below), largely obliterated Dalit life and social protest from sociological stud- 
ies. Dalits and other subordinated caste groups challenged the Sanskritiza- 
tion model in the 1990s. The pro-reservation agitations and autonomous 
Dalit movements in the social and electoral domains posited new identities 
(Dalit, Dalit-Bahujan, Madiga, and so on) for subordinated caste groups.” 

The dominant representation of Dalit society prior to the 1990s stemmed 
from colonial sociology. Its objective was to understand untouchability and 
discrimination against Dalit communities in terms of their “impure” religious 
and social customs. Representing Dalits as objects of study, these sociological 
works nevertheless opened up discussions of the practice of untouchability 
in India. Colonial volumes on castes and tribes published between the 1890s 
and 1930s offered the first extensive descriptions of Dalit societies in modern 
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India. These volumes—for example, on Malas, Madigas, Paraiyars, Mahars, 
Namasudras, Chamars, and Pasis—contained extensive details about specific 
Dalit communities. Such descriptions also associated each of these castes 
with an occupation that was considered impure by Brahmin textual sources 
like Manusmriti and dominant-caste Hindu groups in each locality. These 
volumes paid attention to the religious and social ideas and practices of Dalit 
groups to understand their relationship with Hindu society. Anthropological 
studies from the 1960s on used extensive ethnographic field work to address 
the question of Dalits’ social and cultural practices in relationship to Hindu 
society. Studies of Chamars and Doms of northern India and of Paraiyans 
and Pallans in southern India examined social customs, economic struc- 
tures, and political practices to distinguish those groups from caste Hindus. 
Another set of studies focused on what was perceived of as the re-creation 
of hierarchical practices in Dalit neighborhoods.** Until the 1990s the domi- 
nant focus was on identifying the impure practices of Dalit communities that 
set them apart from Hindu society. 

Given the Dalits’ stigmatized status, another leading trend from the 1960s 
onward has been to view Dalit protest as “a necessary and inevitable response 
to, and outcome of, an obscurantist Hindu tradition? This tendency pro- 
moted a new theoretical framework, including the concepts of social mobil- 
ity and relative deprivation, which were used extensively by sociologists and 
anthropologists. These concepts constrained the scholars to imagine a future 
based on autonomous life and values. Attaining the status of the caste Hin- 
dus was posited as the goal of Dalits and other subordinated castes. In other 
words, the normative reference group used to assess mobility and depriva- 
tion in these studies remained the dominant-caste Hindus. The 1972 collec- 
tion of essays titled The Untouchables in Contemporary India examined two 
broad themes.*° The first concerned strategies adopted by Dalits to overcome 
deprivation and the second outlined restrictions created by upper-caste 
groups, who were also regarded as the reference point for normative behav- 
ior. Bernard Cohn’s essays on the Chamars of northern India tracked avenues 
of social mobility created by electoral politics and new work opportunities 
outside of the village.” Departing from the framework of social mobility, a 
new body of work from the 1970s on focused on Dalit protests. The unique 
feature of this body of literature on Dalits was to identify Dalit movements 
and focus on the ways that their localized initiatives challenged dominant 
groups. These issues were elaborated in the context of western India by Elea- 
nor Zelliot’s work on Ambedkar, Dalit activism, and Dalit saints and by Ros- 
alind O’Hanlon’s history of Jotirao Phule’s movement and his intellectual 
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world in the 1860s-1900s.** In northern India, Owen Lynch's study of Dalit 
(Chamar) activism in the city of Agra, R. S. Khare’s significant discussion of 
Swami Achhutanand as an Indic ascetic who crafted an alternative history 
of Dalits, and Mark Jurgensmeyer’s discussion of Mangoo Ram’s ideological 
agenda of Adi-Dharma in Punjab drew attention to Dalit actors who chal- 
lenged caste Hindu practices of domination and exclusion.” According to 
Guru, these writings from the 1970s onward demonstrated for the first time 
the role of caste inequalities in shaping the cultural and political protests of 
Dalits in modern India.*° 

It is through the state-led developmentism that the Nehruvian idea of an 
Indian nation was postulated as an inclusive space of casteless and secular 
citizens. The Nehruvian era produced a pan-Indian elite “exclusively of upper 
caste [Hindus] and middle class . . . from a very select cultural background 
and a specific set of regions.” This national elite “spoke in the modernist 
idiom of secular nationalism, scientific technology, and economic develop- 
ment; by adopting this idiom, the elite was able to render invisible its own 
ascriptive markers.”* It is the ideological project of national modernity that 
suppressed and made invisible “ascriptive markers” such as caste in the pub- 
lic sphere. Studies of Indian society in the 1960s and 1970s, in the context 
of post-independence liberal democracy, reinforced the dominant political 
agenda by demonstrating that the nationalist modernity has transformed 
the “traditional institution of caste” into a secular “para community.” Lloyd 
Rudolph and Susanne Rudolph argued that caste-based mobilization in the 
context of liberal democracy and elections led to secularization and democ- 
ratization of the caste order.” The thesis of modernization of caste still shares 
the assumption that “caste is a traditional system, its central principle is ritual 
hierarchy and its known structure is vertical?°* Based on the empirical so- 
ciological criteria (vertical or horizontal groups, mobility, modernization of 
tradition, and so forth), it was argued that caste identities have declined and 
transformed in modern India. Invoking modern developmentalism and the 
constitutional abolition of caste-based discrimination, some social scientists 
and commentators—such as Srinivas, A. M. Shah, B. S. Baviskar, Andre Be- 
teille, and Veena Das—maintained that caste is an anachronism in modern 
India and caste-based quotas are a legacy of colonial policies of divide and 
rule. They actively opposed the extension of caste-based reservation through 
the implementation of the recommendations of the Mandal commission in 
1990.” 

The subaltern studies project didn't develop a systematic engagement with 
questions of caste inequality, even though caste continues to be the primary 
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form through which hierarchical discrimination is practiced even today. 
However, both Ranajit Guha and Partha Chatterjee have pointed to the 
significant role of caste consciousness and hierarchical practices in constitut- 
ing subaltern radicalism and political struggles, describing them as modern 
rather than traditional. Chatterjee has argued that caste and subaltern con- 
sciousness were specifically concerned with questions of bodily and ritual 
purity and sought to challenge the dominant social groups’ use of dharma to 
claim authority.” Questions of caste discrimination were (and are) a crucial 
part of everyday life in modern India, but they remained on the margins 
because of the way the category of the subaltern subject was formulated. The 
unqualified use of the term “subaltern” to mean peasant has tended to ignore 
the world of Dalit peasants and laborers within agrarian society and their 
exploitation and subjugation by the landlords and the subaltern peasants. In 
the subaltern studies project, the subaltern was an unmarked subject, and 
caste inequity was not the core feature of its cultural and political formation. 
The subaltern peasant in most cases belonged to “lower-caste” groups (but not 
to the untouchable castes), who were culturally committed to forms of Hin- 
duism and values of caste inequality. The subaltern was rarely either a Dalit 
peasant who was involved in struggles with other caste groups over land and 
segregation or a laborer in the cities dealing with exclusionary practices of 
workforce consisting primarily of people from “lower-caste” backgrounds. In- 
deed the question of caste or jati (regionally defined social group) in the for- 
mulation of subaltern consciousness did not receive much critical attention 
in any of the volumes of the subaltern studies project. There are a number of 
essays in the series that failed to recognize Dalit subalterns as actors in rural 
peasant mobilizations (volume 1) or criticized Dalit struggles for their fail- 
ure to recognize the class character of their politics while refusing to engage 
with their political agendas (volume 10).* It is hard to theorize the subaltern 
subject, in its protest against the colonial state or against the local elites, or in 
postcolonial democratic struggles, as untainted by caste markings.” Consist- 
ing of a new generation of scholars, the authors of the penultimate volume 
of the subaltern studies project (published in 2005) sought to address the 
question of caste inequality.” The volume represented an attempt to en- 
gage with the recent political transformation in India after the 1990s, when 
debate and research on caste inequality took over the public sphere. 

Since the 1990s a number of authors have shed light on numerous Dalit 
initiatives about which little was previously known. From the literary ac- 
counts of the Namasudras in Bengal between the 1880s and the 1930s to the 
new religious practices created by Satnamis in central India, there is substan- 
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tial evidence of a long history of Dalit efforts to envision new social and po- 
litical structures free from caste Hindu domination.® Aloysius’s 1998 study 
draws our attention to Iyothee Thass and his organizational efforts between 
1890 and 1914 in claiming that Buddhism is the original religion of Tamil 
Dalits.*' Thass’s work on the 1900s has enabled the recognition of the emer- 
gence of an autonomous Dalit movement that used the language of south- 
ern Indian indigeneity well before the mature Dravidian movement of the 
1930s. Anupama Rao’s 2009 book discusses the strategies of emancipation 
advocated by “caste subalterns” in questioning caste inequality as “forms of 
civic and political exclusion” and their efforts to rewrite history, rename 
identity, and challenge Brahmanical knowledge production.® Rao further 
argues that the liberal state’s policies of affirmative action also created new 
sites of violence against the Dalits. More recently, Ramnarayan Rawat'’s 2011 
study recovers the role of Dalit actors in intervening in and reshaping politi- 
cal practice in northern India from 1922 onward, providing new models not 
just for Dalits but for all political actors.°* 

The rise of Dalit feminism has interrogated existing stereotypical as- 
sumptions of Indian feminist historiography, especially its representation 
of Dalit women as liberated. Urmila Pawar and Gopal Guru have urged 
an investigation into Dalit patriarchy and representations of Dalit women 
in mainstream historiography as liberated subjects.°° Dalit women, Pawar 
has argued, have had to deal with “caste based atrocities ... the threat of 
rape, [and] in the family . . . tolerate physical violence and other atrocities 
of men.’®’ Guru's influential essay has emphasized the social location and 
experience of the woman intellectual-activist in articulating a distinctly Dalit 
feminist standpoint that is markedly different from the experience of caste 
Hindu women. Sharmila Rege has expanded on this point by arguing that 
the feminist movement in India did not analyze the formative influence of 
Brahmanism in shaping the cultural and political practices of caste Hindus, 
both men and women.® The visibility of Dalit women in work and social 
roles and their increased political activism after 1990 has elicited violent re- 
prisals against them.” 

One of the more systematic efforts to rethink colonial modernity and 
offer a conceptual framework for the study of colonial and postcolonial India 
has been provided by Guru. He asks a historiographical question that is ex- 
tremely important for the study of India when he writes, “what are those nor- 
mative grounds on which the struggle for rejection of rejection is carried out 
by the subaltern masses?””° He goes on to suggest that the normative grounds 
are created by the politics of recognition, emancipation, and education of 
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the subject. At the same time we must recognize that these modern prin- 
ciples, along with modern institutions, bureaucracy, industrialization, and 
the public sphere, have also created new conditions for the perpetuation of 
humiliation. Modernity, argues Guru, creates new shared moral and ethical 
commitments to egalitarian values among dominant and subordinate groups, 
yet it also creates new practices that contribute to the latter’s exclusion. D. R. 
Nagaraj has emphasized the long history in Dalit neighborhoods of Dalit 
cultural memory of saints and yogis who have challenged caste hierarchy. 
The efforts of indigenous rebels and radicals to fight caste discrimination 
“has been one of the spiritual requirements of their tradition?” It is impor- 
tant to note the continued popularity of an alternative tradition built by the 
followers of saints like Ravi Das in northern India, Chokhemala in western 
India, and Basavanna and Nandanar in southern India in shaping struggles 
for dignity. At the same time, Dalit intellectuals and activists are wary of 
Nagaraj’s suggestion of a civilizational connection between Dalit and caste 
Hindu societies and his criticism of Dalit social and literary movements’ faith 
in the project of modernity. Instead, what we are emphasizing is that the 
Dalit groups were particularly attentive in appropriating cultural practices 
and using them to engage with the modern liberal context to transform their 
self-identities to fight caste inequality. Departing from the subaltern studies 
project, this volume seeks to emphasize struggles related to dignity that suc- 
cessfully engage with colonial liberalism to interrogate religiously sanctioned 
caste discrimination that has shaped the politics of nationalism and contin- 
ues to inform democratic practices today. 

By writing histories of struggles for human dignity and recovering his- 
tories of struggles against caste discrimination, this volume seeks to outline 
a new historiographical agenda for the study of India. Dominant scholarly 
frameworks have elaborated aspects of exclusion and deprivation faced by 
caste subalterns through the paradigms of social mobility and Sanskriti- 
zation. However, because of the overwhelming concern with movements 
against colonialism and a commitment to the cultural unity of Indic civiliza- 
tion, until recently Indian historiography has paid little attention to Dalit 
thought and activism. The pedagogical projects of nationalist elites identified 
Dalits’ activities, including their social and political struggles, as occupying 
the domain of tradition, as primordial and backward, or as a product of the 
colonial state’s patronage politics. Yet Dalits found colonial modernity, in- 
cluding colonial liberal thought, useful in addressing concrete questions of 
representation for minorities, which offered new opportunities for engaging 
with caste Hindus. Most Dalit organizations engaged with the colonial state 
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over issues concerning affirmative action to secure representation in legisla- 
tive assemblies and schools and colleges. The longer history of Dalit struggles 
related to questions of self-esteem and self-worth deserves serious academic 
attention today. 


Notes for New Scholarship on India 


One of the most important objectives of this volume is to offer a new per- 
spective for the study of India. Some of the key interventions the authors 
in this volume offer include (a) foregrounding issues of human dignity as 
central to the study of Indian history, (b) examining discursive practices that 
have allowed caste discrimination to persist, and (c) moving beyond the con- 
ceptual obsession with the framework of colonialism versus nationalism. The 
long quote with which this introduction opened offered Mata Prasad’s inter- 
pretation of India’s freedom struggle. He examined it not through the dyad 
of colonialism versus nationalism that has dominated Indian historiography 
but through a framework of human dignity. Prasad insists that the Indian 
elites’ experience of the loss of dignity was central to their struggle against 
colonial domination. Humiliation and dignity are the prominent themes 
that permeate the Dalit vernacular literary and political sphere in provinces 
throughout India. 

This volume is conceived of as an academic intervention that can con- 
nect activists and writers with scholars to investigate the untold narratives of 
Dalits as active participants in the project of imagining new visions of modern 
India. It aims to move beyond the nationalist historiographical framework of 
colonialism versus nationalism and recover struggles related to dignity. In 
the process, we reexamine prevailing conceptions of colonial rule and co- 
lonial knowledge. In the nationalist narrative, colonial rule is seen only as 
exploitative, repressive, and therefore anti-Indian.” This view of colonialism 
as a homogeneous and singular structure of oppression does not adequately 
explain the complex transformations of the colonial period or the diverse 
responses of different social groups within society. Yet this uniform view of 
colonialism has helped a caste Hindu nationalist elite appropriate both his- 
tory and power in modern India. In contrast, we demonstrate that proto- 
cols of colonial public space and its normative categories enabled Dalits and 
other subordinated caste groups to use modern juridical practices.” Promi- 
nent Dalit leaders and intellectuals in the twentieth century like Ambedkar, 
Swami Achhutanand, Mangoo Ram, Bhagya Reddy Varma, Jagjivan Ram, 
and Iyothee Thass viewed the colonial state as offering new legal structures, 
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which guaranteed Dalits new access to public space and provided employ- 
ment in new professions. A small section of the Dalit community benefited 
from colonial education, employment, and political representation. This 
group of educated rural and urban Dalits fashioned counter-ideologies to 
challenge organizations such as the Congress Party and caste Hindu orga- 
nizations. They swiftly embraced new opportunities, establishing local or- 
ganizations, setting up printing presses, launching newspapers, and opening 
schools and hostels to mobilize their community and take advantage of op- 
portunities for engaging in the new public space. Chapters 2, 3, 4, and 5 in 
this volume demonstrate that Dalit groups deployed the language of rights, 
social equality, and affirmative action to challenge caste Hindu organizations’ 
refusal to discuss issues relating to caste inequalities. 

Research over the past three decades has revised the nationalist and Marx- 
ist representations of the colonial state as a purely secular and external entity. 
Such research has drawn attention to the colonial state’s role in consolidating 
Hindu society and nationalizing Hinduism as a unified Indian tradition.” 
Caste Hindu dominance—particularly by Brahmans—in the colonial bureau- 
cracy, education, and middle-class professions has been well demonstrated. 
Practices that helped produce colonial knowledge like the census and caste 
and tribe surveys in the nineteenth century classified and organized Indian 
society on the four-fold varna model of social division, based on Brahmani- 
cal texts like the Manusmriti (one of the most cited texts in colonial sources), 
with Brahmans at the top and untouchables at the bottom of the census 
table. The varna ideal in the Brahmanical texts excluded untouchables from 
the social order by describing them as avarna—literally, “out of caste” or 
outside of society. Furthermore, the colonial state enumerated and identi- 
fied impure occupations as a unique feature of Dalit communities. By equat- 
ing Dalit groups with traditional impure occupations, the colonial state ig- 
nored its own evidence of Dalit groups’ other occupations in the nineteenth 
century, including work as agricultural peasants, stonemasons, and weavers. 
Stereotypes of Dalit occupations also shaped the colonial state’s land tenure 
policies, which favored caste Hindus and “lower-caste” groups but worked to 
the disadvantage of Dalits. In many provinces, colonial tenancy laws barred 
Dalits from buying and selling agricultural land because of occupational ste- 
reotypes that defined them as nonagriculturalists and limited the buying and 
selling of land to those groups explicitly defined as agriculturalists. Colonial 
policies reinforced caste Hindu notions of Indian society, which also en- 
sured caste Hindus’ domination of the modern institutional apparatus. 
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Religious and social values associated with untouchability have continued 
to shape the evolution of modern India and contributed to new exclusion- 
ary practices. Historical and anthropological studies have documented caste 
Hindu attitudes that consider agricultural work, urban and rural sanitation 
work, and forms of industrial work like the leather industry as unfit occu- 
pations.” These attitudes also affect the occupations available to women 
in Indian society. For example, “lower-caste” and Dalit women worked in 
the fields and elsewhere as laborers, whereas caste Hindu women were fre- 
quently prevented from working in the fields.” Recognizing the formative 
role of caste Hindu attitudes to work and space, recent debates on the ideo- 
logical inheritances of the Indian working classes have highlighted the role of 
religion and caste in shaping their politics.” In rural India, spatial configura- 
tions have played a significant role in the perpetuation of inequality. Dalit 
groups typically live in separate villages that are normally situated at some 
distance away from the main caste Hindu village. Dalits’ autobiographies 
have underlined spatial exclusion as a prominent method through which 
discrimination is practiced in rural India.” Hindu temples occupy a canoni- 
cal place as a particularly compelling symbol through which exclusionary 
regimes have been perpetuated and also challenged. Not surprisingly, one of 
the earliest forms of Dalit protest in the early twentieth century was about 
the exclusion of Dalits from temples. Modernity has reinforced caste Hindu 
society's commitment to exclusionary regimes that rely on religion and the 
social values of Hinduism. 

The continued practice of untouchability in explicit forms and the ways 
in which these sustain ongoing strategies of exclusion illustrate the urgency 
of this volume and bring home the importance of investigating everyday 
struggles related to questions of dignity, which have been central to Dalits 
and other marginalized groups. In pursing this agenda we must bear in mind 
that in both public and private domains vast numbers of caste Hindus have 
continued to embrace practices of caste inequity in modern India. Rege 
has argued that the production of social sciences knowledge in India was 
shaped by nationalist agendas in ways that normalized elite caste Hindu per- 
spectives on Indian society as academic knowledge. Rege has convincingly 
demonstrated that the social sciences knowledge produced in India has also 
systematically obscured and erased Dalit actors and agendas.” This volume 
provides a new framework for rethinking the agendas of Indian social sci- 
ences and humanities from a Dalit perspective. This has several implications. 
First, the field of Dalit studies seeks the inclusion of the study of Dalits in the 
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Indian context and in the global diasporic context within broader trends of 
knowledge production and pedagogy. Second, it offers a framework to com- 
pare Dalits with related social groups in other national contexts, including 
African American struggles, with which Dalits have forged long-standing 
connections; the Burakumin protests in Japan; and the anti-apartheid pro- 
tests in South Africa. Third, with the upsurge of Dalit political and cultural 
movements in the 1990s and the renewed national and international debate 
on caste, efforts like this project have emerged as sites of new scholarship 
being produced by both Dalits and other like-minded scholars that reframe 
the analysis of society from the structural position. The project provides a 
new perspective for the study of Indian society and has the potential to rede- 
fine existing models of scholarship in both the Indian humanities and social 
sciences.®° 


Critical Questions in the Study of India 


This volume, whose authors include a large number of Dalit scholars, in- 
tervenes in the study of India in three distinct ways. First, the essays in this 
collection draw attention to practices of caste exclusion in ways that seek 
to refocus Indian historiography and social sciences. Second, in contrast to 
earlier ideological positions that viewed Dalits only as passive victims or 
as objects of reform (as illustrated by Gandhi’s Harijan discourse or Arya 
Samaj’s embrace of temple entry movements), this volume recognizes Dalits 
as intellectuals, leaders, and active participants in processes of social trans- 
formation, highlighting their interventions in shaping debates in modern 
India. Third, the essays demonstrate that Dalits were not passive imitators of 
dominant discourses and practices; rather, they actively articulated their own 
agendas for advancing struggles against caste discrimination. 

Dalit writings in Indian languages have praised the arrival of colonial mo- 
dernity for introducing new principles and institutions that enabled Dalits 
and other marginal groups to participate in the public space. This is a widely 
shared theoretical framework that informs many Dalit writings. Arjun Dan- 
gle’s review of Dalit literature associates the arrival of the British with “new 
knowledge, technology and production processes” and, more importantly, 
with “a new codified legal system” that enabled Dalits to challenge Hindu 
religious- and scriptural-based systems." Baburao Bagul associates colonial 
modernity with “the rise of new literary expression” based on “self-critical 
thinking” that made possible for the first time an expression of “social themes 
rather than the metaphysical, transcendental or religious?’ Essays in this 
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volume develop and expand on this view of colonial modernity in the con- 
texts of Kerala, Andhra Pradesh, Uttar Pradesh, and Punjab. As one method 
of building a movement and claiming a space in modern institutions, Dalit 
organizations and activists relied on colonial laws and appropriated the po- 
litical language of equality and representation. 

The essays in this collection highlight struggles related to dignity in the 
colonial and postcolonial periods to move beyond the mainstream preoc- 
cupation with anticolonial struggles. Guru's essay alerts us to the dominant 
framework of Indian historiography within which Dalit histories have been 
examined. He outlines at length the theoretical flaws of Indian historiogra- 
phy and concludes that “mainstream scholars of history direct their acrimony 
toward colonial racism but refuse to contribute any criticism on the question 
of caste outside of a rhetorical accommodation in the nationalist agenda.” 
Ambedkar had argued in the Constituent Assembly debates of 1946-48 that 
Indian nationalism as led by the Congress Party had developed the doctrine 
of “the divine right of the majority to rule the minorities” and “any claim 
for the sharing of power by the minority is called communalism while the 
monopolizing of the whole power by the majority is called nationalism. 
This was a widely shared view among Dalit activists and intellectuals in much 
of the twentieth century. In 1949, the Dalit Hindi author Nandlal Viyougi 
argued that the unique feature of caste discrimination in Hindu society is the 
absence of a cultural and religious commitment to equality in Hindu reli- 
gion. It is therefore easy, he wrote, for a radical Indian nationalist like Gandhi 
to be socially conservative and yet claim a revolutionary image by being an 
anticolonial nationalist.** 

In contrast to Indian historiography’s stereotypes of Dalit activism as a 
product of the Congress Party and British patronage or enlightenment, this 
collection of essays highlights Dalits not only as engaged participants but as 
actors who effectively intervened in political and cultural debates in mod- 
ern India. Sanal Mohan’s chapter outlines a history of Dalits’ engagement 
with questions of modernity in late nineteenth- and early twentieth-century 
Kerala. From 1898 onward, the Dalit activist Ayyankali and his organization, 
the Sadhu Jana Paripalana Sangham, organized protests to demand access to 
public schools and spaces like roads and markets in the Travancore region of 
southern Kerala. These Dalit struggles created what Mohan rightly describes 
as a “modern social space” in Kerala. Chinnaiah Jangam reveals the active 
role of Bhagya Reddy Varma in creating a Dalit public space in the Hyderabad 
region through the mobilization of Dalit groups, the opening of schools, the 
publication of newspapers and books, the organization of conferences, and 
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ongoing engagements with leaders of dominant groups on the question of 
Dalit rights. Bhagya Reddy established the Central Adi- Hindu Social Service 
League in Hyderabad in 1922 to address issues of inequity and discrimina- 
tion that Dalits faced in public spaces. Ramnarayan Rawat’s chapter similarly 
uncovers the history of Dalit activism in Uttar Pradesh during the 1920s, 
highlighting the role of Chamar organizations in intervening in public dis- 
course. Rawat outlines Swami Achhutanand’s role in creating and mobilizing 
a Dalit public in Uttar Pradesh through the organization of conferences and 
demonstrations that challenged the failure of the Congress Party to address 
questions of untouchability and caste discrimination. 

Essays in this collection further demonstrate Dalit engagements with the 
question of representation that helped expand the language of democratic 
politics from the early decades of the twentieth century. Nationalist histori- 
ography interpreted Dalit commitments to liberal ideas as a product of the 
colonial state’s policy of divide and rule or as a deliberate strategy on the part 
of colonial officials to weaken the Congress-led nationalist struggle. Particu- 
larly relevant here are Dalit groups’ demands for constitutionally mandated 
provisions that would guarantee specific rights within representative bodies. 
Mohan’s essay documents the initiatives of Dalit organizations in Kerala that 
used the courts and the language of minority rights to gain access to public 
spaces between 1898 and 1910. Jangam’s essay argues that members of the 
Adi-Hindu Mahasabha in Hyderabad played a significant role in debates over 
constitutional and political rights for Indians by passing resolutions in 1937 
to seek affirmative rights for Dalits. Rawat demonstrates that in Uttar Pradesh 
Dalit groups appropriated the language of affirmative action in the 1920s, most 
spectacularly by organizing an all-India conference in 1928 in Allahabad. 

The search for alternative religious identities has become a crucial aspect 
of Dalit activism in the past hundred years. The appropriation of Buddhism 
by Dalits in Maharashtra in the 1950s has been well documented. Focusing 
on equality and a critique of caste hierarchies in the contexts of Christian- 
ity in Kerala and Sikhism in Punjab, essays in this volume tell us about less 
well known aspects of this search for new religious identities. According to 
Surinder Jodhka, the search for a new religion is most visible in the contin- 
ued transition of the Adi-Dharamis into the Ravi Dasi community in Pun- 
jab. This became more pronounced in the 1940s when its leaders, including 
Mangoo Ram, began to adopt the teachings of northern Indian Nirgun saint 
Sant Ravi Das, whose teachings are part of the Sikh text, the Guru Granth 
Sahib and his followers are known as Ravi Dasis. Adi-Dharamis, primarily 
Chamars, have patronized Ravi Das deras (places of worship) and following 
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their teachings to distance their religion from Sikhism, but also to build a 
conscious Ravi Dasi community. Members of the Punjabi Dalit diaspora in 
England (who accounts for around 10 percent of the total Punjabi popula- 
tion in the United Kingdom) have played a key role in sustaining the deras 
in Punjab as an alternative to the Sikh Gurudwaras. Similarly, several Dalit 
Christian organizations have led struggles against inequality in the Christian 
denominations. These organizations sought, for example, to distinguish Dalit 
Christians from Syrian Christians by expanding the meaning of salvation 
and revelation with ideas drawn from Dalit lives to build what Mohan calls a 
new “emancipatory discourse.” Borrowing from the biblical notion of salva- 
tion, the Dalit Christian leader Poikayil Yohannan has emphasized the role 
of a Dalit messiah in liberating their community. 

By providing evidence of Dalit activism in social, political, and religious 
spheres from the early decades of the twentieth century, these essays sift 
through modern Indian history to recover Dalit agency. Raj Kumar Hans’s 
essay traces the critical role of Dalit activists in Sikh history from the era 
of Guru Gobind Singh in the seventeenth century to their role in the Singh 
Sabha movement in Punjab in the late nineteenth and early twentieth centu- 
ries. Hans’s essay captures the visible tensions in Sikh religion and its history, 
including contestations over its theological claim of equality, its criticism of 
caste oppression, and the continued persistence of untouchability. The resul- 
tant fractures evident in Sikhism are well described by Hans, who accepts the 
Sikh theological standpoint but accuses Jatt Sikhs, who came to dominate 
Sikh religious organizations and political economy in the past two centuries, 
of introducing exclusionary practices directed against Dalit groups. Do we 
describe the leading role of Jatt Sikhs as a Brahmanization of Sikhism? Hans 
also explains why Dalit Sikhs have begun to create alternative religious sites 
for their community, the Dalit Sikh deras. Hans’s essay reveals a typical pat- 
tern in which such debates are frequently present in Indian-language liter- 
ature but do not exist in English-language academic writings, and it alerts 
us to the importance of ensuring that such debates and narratives are in- 
cluded in mainstream English-language scholarship. Hans demonstrates that 
despite the claims in Sikh history of an absence of caste, Dalit Sikh activists 
from the seventeenth century onward have carefully documented ongoing 
discrimination against untouchables. 

Dalits’ visibility as agents of change in the postcolonial Indian social and 
cultural domain, especially since the 1980s, marks a remarkably new devel- 
opment (even if their activity is not new). K. Satyanarayana argues that it 
was the phenomenon of mass killings of Dalits and the controversy over the 
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implementation of the Mandal commission’s recommendations in 1990, with 
its implication for an extended system of affirmative action, that created the 
necessary social and political conditions for caste to begin to be debated as a 
national question. Caste has emerged as a key category of political, social, and 
cultural mobilization in Indian politics in the 1990s. During this period it has 
also challenged dominant Marxist and nationalist paradigms of class-based 
politics. Laura Brueck’s and Satyanarayana’s essays demonstrate that this de- 
bate has taken place most intensely and productively in the Hindi and Telugu 
literary spheres. Discussing the absence of Dalits and other marginal groups as 
literary writers and poets, Dalit writers have challenged the dominant canons 
associated with writers like Munshi Premchand in Hindi and Sri Sri in Telugu 
to displace class as the most important category for understanding Indian soci- 
ety. In contrast to Indian historiography’s focus on anti-imperialist, nationalist, 
and peasant struggles, these two essays shine light on Dalit writers’ efforts to 
challenge the dominant construction of modern secular and class-based citi- 
zenship by emphasizing the continuing power of caste identity. 

Reflecting on political and cultural debates in the Dalit community, the 
essays by Brueck, Sambaiah Gundimeda, and Shyam Babu address the ques- 
tion of inequity in Dalit groups, including gender inequity. Brueck’s essay 
focuses on Dalit women activists’ criticisms of male-dominated Dalit or- 
ganizations and their inability to practice gender equality. Brueck critiques 
the feminist assertion of “a Dalit feminist standpoint” that hinges on under- 
standing gendered violence as constitutive of Dalit women’s experience and 
their womanhood. Such an assumption, she argues, can reduce Dalit women 
to a hypersymbolic state of victimhood to defend the collective masculine 
community identity. Brueck demonstrates that Hindi Dalit feminist writers 
have sought to move beyond mainstream Dalit male writers’ representations 
of a “Dalit rape script” that has been employed to serve and mobilize the 
Dalit community. Recent Hindi Dalit feminist writers have made claims for 
a literature of dignity that brings core issues of education, labor, and women’s 
rights into the discussion. 

Gundimeda’s essay examines the recent rise of the Dandora movement 
among the Madigas of Andhra Pradesh, which questions the overwhelming 
dominance of Malas in the state’s educational, administrative, and economic 
spheres. This recognition has galvanized Madiga youth to demand a caste- 
based categorization in existing reservation policies to ensure more equitable 
admissions into educational institutions and employment opportunities in 
the federal and state government. Such a policy, Madiga groups argue, would 
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enable a more equitable distribution of resources among the scheduled caste 
communities. In describing the history of the debate over reservation poli- 
cies in Andhra Pradesh over the past two decades, Gundimeda compares the 
demands made by Dandora activists with Dalit demands for affirmative ac- 
tion in the Constituent Assembly debates in 1947-48, claiming that in many 
instances the arguments made by Malas against Madigas are similar to those 
offered by caste Hindu leaders. Babu argues that the recent emergence of 
a Dalit bourgeoisie, a promising development, has posed new challenges. 
Many Dalits in this position have been unable to resolve the dilemma posed 
by their status and find themselves confronting the question of whether 
their caste or their class is more fundamental to their situation. Babu’s essay 
captures this post-1990 phenomenon by arguing that affirmative action has 
created contradictory challenges. On the one hand, the Dalit middle classes 
want to be a part of the consuming Indian middle class, and on the other 
hand, they continue to recognize the role that caste plays in Indian society 
and politics and in their own lives. 


Conclusion 


In his 1938 foreword to G. R. Pradhan’s Untouchable Workers of Bombay City, 
Ambedkar pointed out that this study would have been “of greater value if 
it had been a comparative study contrasting the social condition of the Un- 
touchables with that of the Caste Hindus.’® He urged foregrounding the role 
of untouchability in shaping the choices available to Dalits and caste Hindus 
in the modern “competitive society.’ Ambedkar cautioned against studying 
Dalits in isolation, removed from their wider social and political context. 
From the 1920s through the 1990s, Indian scholarship, both sociological and 
historical, that centered on Dalits focused exclusively on their stigmatized 
conditions and the exclusionary practices of untouchability. Scholars empha- 
sized processes like social mobility and Sanskritization as central objectives 
of Dalit struggles in the twentieth century. In contrast, building on Ambed- 
kar’s insight, essays in this volume restore agency to Dalit activists and orga- 
nizations and critically engage with the persistence of caste inequalities in 
Indian society. 

With essays by Dalit and nonelite scholars, most of whom have been edu- 
cated at nonelite institutions not usually associated with mainstream Indian 
academia, this volume is a product of the post-1990s reconfiguration of power 
in India. The authors in this volume represent the post-1989 Mandal generation, 
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whose members recognize caste inequality and hierarchy as important po- 
litical, social, and ethical questions of our time and see the pressing need 
for a more thorough inquiry into these topics. It is insufficient to suggest 
that struggles against caste inequality emerged in response to the practices of 
colonial governmentality or to the demand for affirmative action. Questions 
of humiliation, dignity, and struggles against caste inequality have a longer 
history, which has been reshaped and reframed by Dalit organizations in the 
context of colonialism. Dalit engagements with colonial modernity, along 
with longer histories of struggles related to questions of self-esteem and self- 
worth deserve serious academic attention today. The essays in this volume 
pose these questions to recover actors who engaged in initiatives that sought 
to protect the human dignity of all Indians. 
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The Indian Nation in 
Its Egalitarian Conception 


GOPAL GURU 


The public imagination in India seems to be increasingly gripped with Dalit 
issues and concerns. This is evident in the writings of both Dalits and non- 
Dalits, who have focused on a variety of Dalit issues ranging from theory to 
poetry. Books on Dalit themes now find nominal accommodation in some of 
the leading publishing houses in India. Dalit issues previously did not receive 
much recognition from those who had complete control over the sphere of 
critical public inquiry, but that group has now found the issues worthy of 
scholarly attention.' Prior to the 1990s, continuous marginalization and ghet- 
toization implicitly suggested that the so-called Dalit question failed to at- 
tract any serious attention from the intellectual mainstream. Thus it is rather 
gratifying to note that Dalit studies, though previously present at various 
levels, are now ending this silence and have begun receiving far more serious 
intellectual attention from the national and international scholarly commu- 
nities. However, one of the distinguishing characteristics of such writings is 
that they claim to have found for Dalits a clear intellectual vision and effica- 
cious political framework within which Dalits can realize their emancipatory 
aspirations.’ According to the writings of these scholars, Indian nationalism, 
electoral politics, and globalization are the three sequential spaces that provide 
the necessary framework for the realization of a Dalit vision. Moreover, 
in these spaces Dalits are represented as budding nationalists with sterling 


qualities and triumphant modernists. The scholars who claim to have found 
this vision for Dalits unquestioningly accept the validity of these claims. The 
faith and force in their assertions leave no room for any ambiguity or confu- 
sion that Dalits may have in understanding nationalism, electoral politics, or 
globalization. That is, these writers suggest that nationalism, electoral poli- 
tics, and globalization are the spaces that tend to clarify the Dalit vision of 
any kind of confusion. These are the spheres, so the writers would argue, that 
provide an opportunity for Dalits to acquire a generic identity as Indian na- 
tionalists. This would mean that Dalits could appear in different spheres with 
secular but national identities. For example, someone might argue that in the 
sphere of nationalism a Dalit could change from an untouchable to a citizen; 
or in the realm of electoral politics a Dalit could shed the culturally attrib- 
uted identity of dhed and, through the dynamics of electoral power, acquire 
a secular identity, possibly even as head of a political institution.? However, 
at the other end of the spectrum, there are scholars among the Dalit com- 
munity who seem to have developed a new set of aspirations for their social 
constituency. According to these scholars, Dalits need to aspire to become 
consumers of commodities.* In the context of globalization, such scholars 
would further argue, Dalits have a unique opportunity to become part of a 
more homogeneous social space of global consumers. Constructing Dalits in 
terms of enlightened consumers in the global cultural sphere pushes them 
beyond the boundaries of nationalism. Imagining Dalits as global consumers 
also contests the intellectual claim that there is a particular construction of 
Dalits as nationalists. 

In fact, scholars tend to claim that they have discovered a space for Dalits 
in Indian nationalism (Badri Narayan and Charu Gupta), electoral democ- 
racy (Kanchan Chandra), and globalization (Gail Omvedt). It is interesting 
to note that writers who are looking for nationalists among the Dalits are tak- 
ing a nonlinear route that exists outside B. R. Ambedkar’s conception of na- 
tionalism and its implication for Dalits.” Claiming radical intellectual agency 
by writing on Dalits and attesting to the presence of a nationalist space for 
them, the nationalist scholars’ claim is at odds with the Dalit articulation of 
these agendas, which contests whether Dalits have any space in nationalism, 
electoral democracy, and globalization.° 

These writers, claiming originality for their discovery of Dalits as nation- 
alists, seem to be arguing that scholarship on Indian nationalism has ne- 
glected the role played by the Dalits in India’s struggle for independence. It 
is fine if they criticize mainstream writing about the history of nationalism 
for its failure to recognize the contribution that the Dalits have made to In- 
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dias freedom. One might even see some merit in writings that can claim to 
have led to recognition for Dalits as nationalist. However, in claiming to have 
recovered the Dalits as nationalist subjects, they seem to be suggesting that 
nationalism is the only sphere that can help Dalits gain some importance 
in the life of the nation. The writers also suggest that it is this historical re- 
covery of the Dalits as nationalist subjects that give them a good reason to 
feel associated with Indian nationalism. Indeed, the claim to have delivered 
justice to Dalits by writing about their contribution to nationalist history also 
speaks of an ideological distance between the scholars and the passive objects 
of their historical narrative. Furthermore, such efforts end up insulating the 
idea of nationalism from the point of view of its Dalit critique. It seems that 
these scholars fail to detect the obvious contradiction associated with this 
recovery: that it makes nationalism a discursive space containing intersect- 
ing purposes and tendencies. For example, nationalism becomes available to 
different social forces for mutually exclusive purposes. The industrial classes 
had an interest in nationalism because it was expected to help them acquire 
benefits without any colonial constraints. On the one hand, workers put faith 
in nationalism for the reason that it would help them to gain a better deal 
from the industrialists. On the other hand, the Hindutva forces (right-wing 
Hindu organizations) had a stake in nationalism because it was expected to 
help Hinduize India. Naturally, the minorities and the “lower castes” were 
skeptical about nationalism because they rightly assumed that it would bring 
back the dominance of the upper-caste Hindus. Finally, I would like to argue 
that these scholars fail to subject the normative strength of concepts like na- 
tionalism to rigorous epistemological and methodological scrutiny. As a re- 
sult, they end up producing the kind of writing that they sought to critique 
in the first place. To use the category of exclusion or silence as a rhetorical 
device or tool for critiquing mainstream historical writing is one thing, but 
interpreting people’s perceptions and using them to uphold the value of a 
concept (in the present case, nationalism) is quite another thing. 

But I believe that there exists a fundamental contradiction between Dalits’ 
existential place, their segregated dwellings and obnoxious occupations like 
rag picking and scavenging, and nationalist spaces both symbolic (the na- 
tional flag) and material (parliament buildings and big dams). The Indian 
state that gives concrete meaning to nationalism by transforming the existen- 
tial conditions of the people on the margins has not been able to effectively 
resolve this contradiction. Similarly, electoral democracy and globalization 
have not been able to address it. For example, electoral democracy has not 
been able to create a positive sense of citizenship among the Dalits. In fact, 
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they feel as if they are the passive recipients of fringe benefits that trickle 
down from this kind of democracy. Globalization also has not led to any 
structural transformation in the lives of the Dalits, many of whom continue 
to lead degraded lives in the villages and urban slums. According to Ambed- 
kar, India as a modern nation no doubt attempts to organize society based 
on egalitarian principles, but it is helpless to enforce these principles as a part 
of social practice.’ The modern nation vehemently asserts its geographical 
boundaries without dissolving the pernicious boundaries that exist between, 
for example, the main village and the Dalit vadas (quarters or neighbor- 
hoods). National boundaries invoke respect and pride, while the boundaries 
that divide society perpetuate a deep sense of contempt for the Dalit vadas. 
Ambedkar argued that in India there are two nations: Puruskrut Bharat 
(ideal, pure India) and Bahiskrut Bharat (actual, polluting India). Ambedkar 
articulated many of his ideas relating to the two Indias in the fortnightly 
newspaper, Bahiskrut Bharat which he started in 1924. According to Ambed- 
kar, the Puruskrut Bharat represents the twice-born castes who are spatially, 
socially, and culturally different from the Bahiskrut Bharat, the untouchables 
who occupy separate spatial and cultural spaces. He proposed an alternative 
idea of the nation, which he called Prabuddha Bharat (enlightened and in- 
clusive India).* Jotirao Phule, the nineteenth-century non-Brahman thinker, 
imagines the Indian nation in terms of the mythical King Bali who was the 
most egalitarian peasant ruler but was portrayed as a demon in Brahmani- 
cal narratives.’ These portrayals suggest that any subjective imagination of 
the nation that does not talk of the existence of two nations—the Puruskrut 
and the Bahiskrut Bharats—necessarily involves an acceptance of nationalist 
rhetoric of equality and unity. In the context of this reading of nationalism 
by both Phule and Ambedkar, it is important to examine whether the schol- 
arship on nationalism shows any sensitivity to, or sense of urgency about 
recognizing and interrogating, this spatial and ideological contradiction be- 
tween Puruskrut and Bahiskrut Bharats. 

Ambedkar’s conception of the Indian nation consisting of Puruskrut and 
Bahiskrut Bharats helps us comprehend the riddle of nationalism and its ide- 
ological framework—which makes a rhetorical claim for social equality but 
sustains the spatial practices of exclusion. It also helps us question the recent 
efforts by radical Indian scholars to include Dalits into the nationalist narra- 
tive of the 1857 rebellion.” In addition, this ideological formulation provides 
us with a valuable resource to explain why some Dalit writers find the idea of 
nation deeply problematic, while others do not. This is one of the main issues 
that I would like to address in the first half of this essay. In the second half 
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I would like to draw on a set of writers—both Dalit and non-Dalit—who, I 
would like to argue, knowingly or unknowingly gloss over the Ambedkarite 
critique of the dominant conception of India that is internal to Dalit poli- 
tics, including politics in the northern Indian state of Uttar Pradesh. It is 
democratic politics that provides a necessary foundation for the concrete re- 
alization of nationalism. A sense of belonging to the nation emerges from the 
thick socially interactive and democratically associational life of the different 
classes that inhabit the nation. Democratic politics is supposed to forge these 
bonds and overcome internal divisions. It is also expected to generate equal 
self-worth among the citizens, who can then participate in all the issues that 
are nationally important. It is supposed to help Dalits gain value because they 
are not passive recipients of the dominant classes’ commands, but possess 
the moral as well as the political capacity to force others to take them seri- 
ously on matters that have a bearing on the national interests. Indian scholars 
sense that the Dalits matter in the national life due to their participation in 
the deliberative processes of the democracy. If they are not considered—or 
do not consider themselves—to be part of these processes, then they do not 
feel that they are part of the nation. The nation can forget them, and they can 
forget the nation. 

How much do the Dalits matter in terms of the nationalist questions that 
are debated in the deliberative processes? Dalits should participate because 
of their capacity to contribute, and in the process they could develop further 
democratic practices. Through associational life they could also demonstrate 
their moral ability to produce normative values like friendship, love, and 
equality that would help the nation acquire a decent reputation. Sarvajan— 
the ideal model of inclusion referring to the equality of all individuals with- 
out caste barriers, used by the Dalit political party, the Bahujan Samaj Party 
(BsP)—must be evaluated against the normative need to engage in honest 
conversations about the intention to use this concept. Founded in 1984, the 
BSP fashioned itself as exclusively a party of Dalit-Bahujan—literally, “the 
oppressed majority,’ or the Dalits, tribal people, members of “lower castes,” 
and Muslims—which had enabled the party to acquire political power, but 
only through coalitions with other parties. Ideological commitment to Dalit- 
Bahujan necessarily limited the Bsp’s electoral base and political possibili- 
ties. The party became more ambitious in the electoral and political arena, 
seeking to represent all Indians, which led it to become more national in its 
character. In 2007 the BsP consciously shifted its ideological agenda from 
Dalit-Bahujan to sarvajan, to build political and electoral alliances. Dilut- 
ing its ethical commitment to fighting on behalf of Dalit-Bahujan, the BsP’s 
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appropriation of the sarvajan model enabled ideologically opposed groups 
to form political alliances. The ideal of sarvajan should be separated from its 
instrumental value. The Brahmans in Uttar Pradesh have supported the BSP 
not because of their commitment to equality or opposition to untouchabil- 
ity but purely out of self-interest—to oust a “lower-caste” political party, the 
Samajwadi Party, from political power because it was viewed as anti-Brahman. 
Furthermore, as longtime supporters of the right-wing Hindu political party, 
the Bharatiya Janata Party, they were acutely aware that it is no longer capable 
of winning elections in Uttar Pradesh. Hence, the Brahmans who provided 
electoral backing to the Dalits found the ideal of sarvajan useful. 

One needs to develop the critique of the BsP’s sarvajan model of politics 
which disregards caste domination and oppression. As a Dalit political party, 
the BsP relies on the moral legitimacy of Dalit struggles but also ignores it 
for the sake of caste Hindus votes. The sarvajan model will only produce un- 
ethical norms and support hierarchical societal norms. The Dalit politicians 
focus their attention only on the existential question, seeking to win elections 
to remain relevant in the narrow sphere of state politics. Therefore I intend 
to look at Dalit politics in general and the Bsp’s politics in Uttar Pradesh in 
particular to detect the contradictions within two formations. In this sense, 
identifying the paradoxes between the two can be a useful and enabling re- 
source for Dalit politics, offering possibilities of emancipation. 


AS I Said above, I will begin by discussing to what extent the element of 
paradox is inherent in the idea of India. The privileging of Puruskrut and 
Bahiskrut Bharat is built around the notion of hierarchy that is spatially and 
socially regulated. The exclusionary nature of nationalism is rooted in the 
simultaneous hypothetical elevation of people and their real reduction to 
insignificance. That is, the discourse of nationalism constructs the people as 
an abstract category. It demands the people’s complete allegiance to national- 
ist interests, which in turn seek to subordinate people's existential questions 
to nationalist questions. Even the question of social emancipation for Dalits 
through the annihilation of caste has to wait for the resolution of the nation- 
alist concerns like the fight against colonialism. This totalizing reason makes 
nation a god, and people are expected to worship this nation. This devotional 
mode suggests that the nation is something that is not the embodiment of the 
people; rather, it stands outside them as a godlike entity. Thus, it is through 
the nation that people are expected to feel elevated; however symbolic this el- 
evation may be. “Mera bharat mahan” (my India is great)—this slogan, which 
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has become popular in India and is frequently used in the mass media, indi- 
cates the elevation of people in the devotional mode to the nation, but only 
at the abstract level. Through their devotion and nationalist rhetoric, people 
virtually write the hagiography of the nation. In this regard, it is interest- 
ing to note that several nationalist leaders and thinkers have actually writ- 
ten hagiographies of India. The foremost among them is that of Jawaharlal 
Nehru. This idealization of India is clearly evident in his seminal work, The 
Discovery of India." The idealization of nationalism was justified because of 
the normative promises of democracy, freedom, fraternity, and dignity that it 
held out to people during the struggle for freedom. But these promises came 
to fruition only for the members of Puruskrut Bharat. For the members of 
Bahiskrut Bharat, the vast majority of the Indian population, the promises 
remained unfulfilled. This glorified concept of the nation was deployed to 
attract the devotion—and thus the political support—of those who remained 
marginalized with respect to access to the promised rights and freedoms. 

In contrast, it is interesting to note that Gandhi's approach to national- 
ism was quite cautious, even though Gandhian hagiography elevates it to the 
sacred status by comparing it with Gandhi's notion of Ram Rajya (Lord Ra- 
ma's perfect rule). Sarker has argued that the Gandhian-initiated nationalist 
program incorporated promises regarding democracy only with great reluc- 
tance.” A leading scholar in Gandhian studies, Bhiku Parekh, has convinc- 
ingly demonstrated Gandhi's deep skepticism of nationalism. According to 
Parekh, Gandhi saw in Indian nationalism an element that sought to frighten 
Muslims, other minorities, and even the “lower castes?” The minorities were 
frightened because of the Brahman and caste Hindus’ domination in the 
Congress Party. Arguably Gandhi's notion of India as Ram Rajya would not 
be intimidating to either minorities or the “lower castes.” Ultimately Gandhi 
does provide a vision for India. In that vision, the independent Indian na- 
tion is imagined as a Rama Rajya, promising to flatten social hierarchies and 
enabling equality." In the Gandhian vision of India, villages would dissolve 
all forms of hierarchy as they expanded outward. Ashish Nandy calls this a 
“shudraization of India,” or the entry of “lower-caste” and Dalit groups into 
mainstream politics.” 

The Gandhian hagiography expressed a new perception of the Indian 
nation, but it also undermined the more substantive aspects of daily inter- 
action and social practices that produce the sense of belonging to a nation. 
Hagiography does not provide space for concrete expressions of nationhood 
through processes of interaction and dissolution of cultural boundaries. The 
democratic dimension of the nation provides a much-needed interactive 
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element for social groups belonging to Bahiskrut Bharat, and it has the ca- 
pacity to overcome their sense of alienation, produced through civilizational 
violence by the twice born. Civilizational violence in the Indian context ren- 
ders the untouchable also as unseeable, unapproachable, and incapable of 
communicating. 

Freedom to engage in social and cultural communication in everyday life 
plays an important role in the realization of the nation as concrete entity. 
To put this differently, the everydayness of nationalism has to be interactive 
rather than celebrated as an abstract form that is accessible only through de- 
votion. In India, a large portion of civil society (or Puruskrut Bharat) arouses 
sentiments of patriotism by deploying rhetoric and cultural symbols. Yet, 
these sections of civil society actively refuse to promote interaction with the 
untouchables or adopt measures to extricate Dalits’ wretched levels of human 
existence. The upper-caste imposition of a social boycott on the untouchables 
bears out this antinational and illiberal tendency. Caste Hindu groups be- 
longing to Puruskrut Bharat even permit the social diminution of Dalits and 
members of “lower castes” who take part in wars to defend the nation. For 
example, many Dalit soldiers fight for the nation on the front line, but after 
retirement they find themselves pushed to the ghettos. Many Dalit soldiers 
who return to their hometown after retiring from the defense services can- 
not live in upper-caste areas even if they can afford to buy houses there. Dalit 
soldiers had to buy houses in the Dalit vadas in the village of Mundgaon, 
in the taluka (administrative district) of Akot, Akola District, Maharash- 
tra. Similarly, villagers might put portraits of Dalit soldiers in little hotels in 
semi-urban towns but would hesitate to accommodate Dalits in an upper- 
caste area. This was the experience of Dalit soldiers from Gadhinglaj, in Kol- 
hapur District, Maharashtra. Civil society ridden with caste consciousness 
continues to ostracize them and continuously push them to the Bahiskrut 
Bharat. The articulation of this pernicious caste consciousness was evident 
in the wall of separation that was erected by members of the upper caste of 
Tamil Nadu so they did not have to look at Dalits.!° Thus, the upper-caste 
conception of nation is constitutive of social practices regulated by the ideol- 
ogy of purity and pollution, and this ideology—as Ambedkar very rightly 
pointed out—characterized Indian villages as the den of ignorance and the 
sink of casteism.” Thus for a Dalit or an outcaste, the Indian nation is based 
on fragmentation, which is not only physical but ethically repulsive. The ma- 
jority of the population defines the nation through war and opposition, but 
they simultaneously articulate its fragmentation by practicing segregation 
based on untouchability. The caste Hindus can easily relate to the nation even 
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from the sphere of civil society without necessarily participating in war. The 
hagiographic efforts to create an ideal nation rely on rather than resolving 
the issue of India’s existence as Puruskrut Bharat and Bahiskrut Bharat. This 
paradoxical nature of the conception of nation mediated through its hagiog- 
raphy has been overlooked both by mainstream nationalist writers and those 
who claim to be the historians of the Dalits. 

In India the writing of history and intellectual practice have failed to in- 
terrogate the persistence of hierarchical practices that endow the world of 
Bahiskrut Bharat. This is evident from the caste Hindus’ differential vision of 
their demand from those of the minorities and the Dalits. For example, they 
pursued a clear vision of self-rule in the colonial period, assuming that the 
realization of self-rule was contingent on the clarity of their vision. The pri- 
macy of political concerns (independence or patriotism) in the upper-caste 
nationalist agenda obscures the existence of any underlying contradiction. 
They see everything very clearly. What they do not see, however, is their own 
contradictory role in violating the principle of self-respect in the local config- 
uration of power. This configuration consists of two social forces, capitalism 
and Brahmanism. Dalits saw in capitalism a source of material exploitation, 
while in Brahmanism they saw the source of what would destroy their dig- 
nity and self-respect. The nationalists’ failure to apply the logic of their broad 
political agendas to local situations by addressing the concerns of Bahiskrut 
Bharat illustrates their exclusive attitude. The contradiction in the nationalist 
goal of self-rule has been rightly detected by Ambedkar, who saw this partic- 
ularly in Gandhism. For him, “Gandhism is a paradox, because it stands for 
freedom from foreign domination, which means the destruction of existing 
political structure of the country. At the same time it seeks to maintain the 
social structure which permits the domination of one class over another”! 

Mainstream scholars of history direct their acrimony toward colonial rac- 
ism but refuse to contribute any criticism on the question of caste outside of 
a rhetorical accommodation in the nationalist agenda. This approach seeks 
to subordinate the caste question to the more abstract question of national 
freedom. Similarly, the hagiography of the nation subordinates the norma- 
tive question of self-respect to self-rule. Those who defend the idea that ha- 
giography has contributed to the development of the nation tend to overlook 
this dichotomy, which plays a key role in forming a strong basis for both 
the imagination of nation and the politics of nationalism. Taking their cue 
from this hagiographic construction of the Indian nation and the contribu- 
tion made by Dalits from northern India, some scholars and commentators 
argue that Dalits, particularly women heroes who also participated in the 
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1857 rebellion, have been exemplars in contemporary Dalit politics, at least in 
northern India. How radical is postcolonial theory? These scholars argue that 
the common Dalit women in contemporary Uttar Pradesh would like to con- 
ceptualize the states Dalit leaders in the form of Dalit heroes of 1857.” This 
naive perspective on Dalits’ relationship with the 1857 rebellion aims to dem- 
onstrate their role in contributing to the hagiography of Indian nation and of 
self-rule but ignores the key question of self-respect. Recent writings demon- 
strating Dalits’ stellar role in the 1857 rebellion outline a new nationalist po- 
sition for them. The writings seemingly suggest that a nationalist resolution 
of the caste question is possible without resolving the paradox inherent in 
nationalism—that is, that Indian nationalists deliberately ignored questions 
about and struggles against caste inequality. 

Indeed, the rhetorical accommodation of the question of social hierarchy 
can be extended to examine the sarvajan model of casteless and inclusive poli- 
tics introduced in Uttar Pradesh in the 1990s by the Dalit political party, the 
BSP. Sarvajan, a Sanskrit and Hindi term and literally, “all people,’ seeks to 
highlight the unmarked, universal identity of all Hindus and actively denies 
the caste hierarchies that continue to subjugate Dalits and “lower castes.’ The 
BSP is the only Dalit political party that has formed a state government in 
independent India, which it did three times (in 1993, 1997, and 2002) with allied 
parties and then on its own in 2007. In fact, the sarvajan idea is an inversion 
of the nationalist resolution of caste. Sarvajan literally means “all individuals,” 
but in the context of Uttar Pradesh politics it is used to suggest those who are 
beyond the pale of caste identity or casteless, and it is used in this way by the 
BSP to mobilize all sections of Indian society in contrast to its earlier slogan 
of Dalit-Bahujan. Indeed, this shift is considered as a major ideological shift 
in the long history of the Dalit movement. Let us see how the politics of sarva- 
jan, instead of dissolving the social hierarchies, tends to accommodate them. 


INDEED, THE concept of sarvajan makes it possible to gloss over the dif- 
ferences between Puruskrut and Bahiskrut Bharat, central to the politics 
of nationalism, electoral politics, and globalization. Because the nationalist 
framework allows for the rhetorical accommodation of the critique of so- 
cial hierarchy, it enables us to recognize that sarvajan politics obscures the 
essentialist character of both Dalits and members of upper castes. Sarvajan’s 
projected political persona must be somewhat vague and ambiguous to 
provide space for erasure. My aim in this essay is to foreground this inten- 
tional ambiguity and explain the durability of the concept of sarvajan in the 
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context of Uttar Pradesh politics. This reading is contrary to mainstream 
understandings—that is, many commentators on Uttar Pradesh politics do 
not see any inherent contradiction in the politics of sarvajan. In fact, some 
of the writings on Dalit politics in Uttar Pradesh suggest that the politics of 
sarvajan there has given Dalits the perfect vision to use in pursuing their 
emancipatory project.” In their enthusiasm, they suggest that this is the per- 
fect vision of empowerment that needs to be adopted by people in other parts 
of the country. These writings characterize Dalit politics in Uttar Pradesh as a 
model to be replicated elsewhere. This also holds out the promise that Dalits 
in other parts of the country might also be able to avoid the inherent flaw in 
the philosophies of other dominant parties. Now the BSP is on the move to 
disseminate the clear vision of emancipation to Dalits in other states, and 
among these scholars there is more celebration than skepticism about this 
sarvajan model. It is interesting to note that even the Marxists find no con- 
tradiction in the sarvajan model politics of the BsP. This is evident from their 
readiness to support the BsP’s president for prime minister of India. In other 
words, it is being claimed that sarvajan propositions are free of any kind of 
paradox. The question that needs to be answered is, to what extent could the 
claims of sarvajan politics be defended? But before we address this question, 
it is necessary to offer some clarification here. 

Dalit politics is not the source of the sarvajan model because the model 
has already been produced for Dalits. First, there are objective conditions 
such as the failure on the part of the main political parties, like the Bharatiya 
Janata Party and Congress, to accommodate the material aspiration of the 
upper castes that provide the necessary context for this model to become a 
possibility. The sarvajan model emerges primarily in the post facto situation. 
It is a product of an imperfect world; such a situation can exist only when 
structures of inequality and asymmetry are firmly established. Its success 
also suggests the self-reflective capacity of the establishment. It is the existing 
structures of Indian politics that have produced this model through the effi- 
cient use of ideology. Dalits carry secondary responsibility for producing this 
model through ideological interpellation. Thus Dalits play a far greater role 
than caste Hindus in terms of performing an ideological function and look- 
ing for this supposedly clear, egalitarian vision where it does not exist. In fact, 
Dalit politics provides the formative context. Dalits and their power politics 
become the medium through which the sarvajan model and hagiography of 
Indian nationalism becomes rooted in society, as well as in the minds of suc- 
ceeding generations of Dalits. As I mentioned in the opening pages of this 
essay, rhetorical accommodation of a critique of social hierarchy is endemic 
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to the concept of Indian nation and nationalism; it is also endemic to Dalit 
politics as well. Ironically, in the changing configuration of power, those who 
get to the top need egalitarian rhetoric to remain in power. The Dalit political 
leaders therefore need to produce the necessary conditions to reproduce the 
nationalist rhetoric of social equality. 

The sarvajan model is a product of conditions that are produced and re- 
produced through the dynamic configuration of power. That is, social groups 
like Dalits, especially in Uttar Pradesh, who acquire political power through 
elections to enter the power structure, ironically rely substantially on Indian 
nationalist rhetoric, reproducing it for their own advantage even though 
their ancestors fought against it. The BsP’s critique of Congress Party politics 
may be justified because the latter sought to trap the Dalits in the national- 
ist rhetoric of social inequality. It is justified on the ground that Congress 
politics denied Dalit autonomy and agency. Congress, through its control of 
the structures that provide opportunities and its readiness to dole out fringe 
benefits, produced an enduring nationalist rhetoric of social equality among 
the Dalits. The reproduction of this situation becomes necessary for the sur- 
vival of those who control the strings of power and those who benefit from 
the power seepage. The seepage is deliberate in the sense that it releases the 
pressure that would otherwise accumulate to the point of becoming danger- 
ous. This element of deliberateness suggests that those who have the capacity 
to detect the nationalist doublespeak avoid articulating it, since they are en- 
meshed in the system. Deliberate design plays an important role in giving the 
marginalized a feeling of ownership and a sense that they too are stakehold- 
ers in the system. The marginalized groups as stakeholders begin to see the 
seepage of fringe benefits as reassurance of a continued systemic resource.” 
Thus, a symbiotic relationship is formed between nationalist rhetoric and 
power, and even in the changing configurations of power, the latter becomes 
almost endemic in the system, as we see in the case of Uttar Pradesh through 
the Bsp’s articulation of the sarvajan model. 

I would like to argue that the egalitarian claims of social inclusion in the 
sarvajan model have enabled caste Hindus to perpetuate the separate worlds 
of Puruskrut and Bahiskrut Bharat and that it has also enabled them, Brah- 
mans in particular in Uttar Pradesh, to support the sarvajan politics of the 
BSP. Since 2007 the politics of sarvajan has promised the Brahmans of Uttar 
Pradesh some kind of a respite—at least for the moment—from the possi- 
ble humiliation that would have seemed imminent except for the model of 
sarvajan. The fear of being humiliated at the hands of Dalits was felt to be im- 
minent during the first phase of BSP rule in Uttar Pradesh in the 1990s. Dur- 
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ing this phase many upper-caste officers and politicians did face a threat of 
possible humiliation. The goal of Brahman politics, among other things, 
was to eliminate the possibility of such humiliation from the Dalit power 
structure, and the sarvajan model provided a politically valuable tool for 
the Brahmans to use in enaging with the Bsp. Given the new political con- 
figurations after the 1990s marked by the rise of Dalit politics, the caste 
Hindus in India today have found a way to deflect the irresolvable tension 
between rhetorical and substantial recognition of Dalits and their cultural 
symbols. For example, at the rhetorical level, the caste Hindus assign so 
much respect to Ambedkar’s pratima (image) that they may carry it on their 
heads, but at the substantive level of recognition they would trample under 
their feet his pratibha (genius)—his intellectual and philosophical writ- 
ings and his role in drafting India’s constitution (1947-50). Let me further 
explain the irresolvable tension in the cultural practices of orthodox Hindus 
or in the Hindutva politics. The right-wing National Democratic Alliance 
government in India (1999-2004) had established a commission in 2000 
to review the Indian constitution. This move was seen as an attempt on the 
part of right-wing Hindutva groups to violate the secular and democratic 
norms and provisions of the constitution written by Ambedkar, the Dalit 
thinker and activist who fought for the rights of minorities. Similarly, the 
caste Hindus would show respect to the larger-than-life size images of Dalit 
leaders such as Ambedkar, or respectfully address the president of the BSP 
and three-time Chief Minister of Uttar Pradish Mayawati as bahenji (elder 
sister), but they have little or no respect for ordinary Dalits.” The politics of 
sarvajan, I further argue, provides the background condition for a paradox 
to successfully sustain itself in the public imagination of Dalits by seem- 
ingly resolving the irresolvable tension between rhetorical and substantial 
recognition of Dalits. 

It is impossible to resolve the tension between the Puruskrut and the 
Bahiskrut Bharat, but the nationalist rhetoric of social equality and the sar- 
vajan model mask the contradiction and become a source of power in two 
major senses. First, through making promises, an essential element of the 
sarvajan model, the model provides an initial condition in which people 
begin to offer allegiance to the most powerful. Simply put, if no promises 
are made to the people, there is no sarvajan model. Not all promises gen- 
erate peoples allegiance, particularly since only less spectacular promises 
could be partially realized. Second, to make such promises, one has to pos- 
sess political power. That is, no one would take seriously promises made, 
for example, by a pauper. One has to make promises that are not completely 
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empty but at least partially realizable. Thus, these promises assume a donor. 
Those who are a part of power structures (whether at the center or on the 
margins) can make false promises only if they look realistic in the beginning 
to the potential recipients. However, over time, promises lose their hold on 
the public imagination, thus paving way for the articulation of the sarvajan 
model, which begins to surface due to a growing sense of discontent, while 
inability or a sense of incapacity grows among those who made the prom- 
ises. The more one aspires to remain in power, the more the sarvajan model 
accelerates the degeneration of promises into vacuity. As mentioned above, 
the sarvajan model looks almost endemic in the structures, irrespective of 
its social base in power, which makes it increasingly difficult to contain the 
growing frustration among social groups such as Dalits or even Brahmans. 
Thus, public articulation of the sarvajan model depends on the widening gap 
between hope and despair. However, it has to be mentioned that the sarvajan 
model does not choose the condition of its own articulation. This insight into 
the sarvajan model can be vitiated by several factors. 

First, the expression of the sarvajan model depends on those who have 
acquired moral power to not only resist but also to critique the paradox. 
Moral power becomes important in contexts where many political observers 
and scholars recognize the limits of the sarvajan model but for some reason 
choose not to expose it. On moral and ethical grounds, it is the middle-class 
Dalits who are supposed to develop an insight into Dalit politics and ex- 
pose the limits of the sarvajan model of BsP politics in Uttar Pradesh. But 
the Dalit middle class does not seem to take the moral lead in developing 
an internal critique of the sarvajan politics of the Bsp. Why? There may be 
two interrelated reasons. First, upwardly mobile middle-class Dalits aspire 
to benefit from the structures of opportunities and patronage that flow from 
the Dalit leaders who control state institutions. Second, middle-class Dalits 
view the ascendance of Dalit leaders to political power as a weapon, with which 
they can avoid upper-caste domination and discrimination at the work place. 
These twin factors prevent them from criticizing the Dalit leaders’ paradoxical 
politics of sarvajan. The middle class is only a tiny part of the Dalit commu- 
nity, but it plays an important role in making this model salient. This is done 
through deploying certain pedagogical devises. This class would thus argue 
that the existing structures are full of opportunity and that it is possible to 
convert these opportunities into an asset. Individual efforts are warranted to 
acquire this asset. This pedagogy also entails the moral message that those 
who do not take risk (both by making material efforts and by losing their 
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dignity) can expect to gain entry into the system in the future. Thus, the mes- 
sage is conveyed that it is natural that structures do not solve the problem 
of everybody all at once, but gradually. Thus, these beneficiaries of state pa- 
tronage keep advocating the virtue of patience, repeating the popular refrain, 
“today it is somebody else’s chance, tomorrow it will be yours.” This suggests 
that those who are missing out today have something to lose tomorrow if 
they step out of line. This effectively prevents the widespread expression of 
discontent. This rhetoric succeeds in naturalizing the sarvajan model, a fact 
that continues to escape the critical attention of those who have been legiti- 
mately ambitious in their life plans. 

Second, the sarvajan model becomes durable precisely because those who 
took the lead in detecting the contradiction tend to reproduce it depending 
on where the middle class fall in the power structure. Progressive accommoda- 
tion into opportunity structure, which emerges as a part of the self-reflectivity 
as mentioned above, makes the middle class part of the system. Thus, those 
who originally stood outside the contradiction ironically now become com- 
plicit in its reproduction. 

Third, the sarvajan model provides a constitutive condition. When the 
state fails to provide opportunities, those who might withhold their alle- 
giance to the state do not, as they still think that there is a possibility that the 
state will offer them some opportunity. If the state has provided accommoda- 
tions to people whose sociological background is similar to those to whom 
it has made promises, this decreases the possibility that the latter group will 
criticize the state. In the case of Uttar Pradesh, having a Dalit government 
replaces the need for detecting the paradox that defines only the rhetoric 
of truth, not the truth itself. The elimination of the possibility for subver- 
sive action happens through what could be termed ethical relativism. Ethical 
relativism tends to make morally objectionable practices appear acceptable 
to those under their sway, which becomes evident as the paradox loses its 
ideological potency. In the act to produce a balanced impact on all people, 
the supporters of particular leaders (such as Mayawati) then would ask, why 
single out only the Dalit leaders when leaders of other political parties are 
on this moral slippery slope? The supporters of such Dalit leaders tend to 
defuse criticism by spreading the position of ethical relativism within their 
organization and affiliated groups who form the core of the morally depleted 
society. In addition to this ethical relativism, Dalits use caste identity as a 
powerful defense mechanism to disarm any legitimate criticism that seeks to 
expose the paradox that lies at the heart of their politics. Ethical relativism 
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used in this way acts to perpetuate this sarvajan model. Ethical relativism acts 
against those who seek to criticize the moral practice or cultural lifestyle of 
some of the contemporary Dalit leaders. In fact, Dalit leaders often use this 
language of relativism to consolidate support for their paradoxical past and 
present as well as to propose that they know the truth. In contrast, our exem- 
plar (Ambedkar) is produced through a continuous process of moral editing, 
or examining oneself for paradoxical behavior. Ambedkar followed this form 
of moral editing, which is why he could see the contradiction in the rhe- 
toric of social equality in nationalist and electoral politics and why he offered 
a conceptual framework to understand the audience of this message, the 
people belonging to Puruskrut Bharat but not those who belong to Bahiskrut 
Bharat. His famous speech in the Constituent Assembly is a testimony to his 
creative capacity and moral ability to detect the paradox in the system.” 

Fourth, developing an insight into the sarvajan model depends on the 
moral ability to militate against what could be called the designated power 
structure. The power structure adversely affects the cognitive capacity of Dalits, 
and they refuse to detect the paradox. For example, several Dalit women tend 
to celebrate the expensive clothes of their leader while they themselves are 
in rags or tattered clothing. Similarly, Dalits celebrate the palatial mansions 
of their leaders while they continue to live in wretched huts. Those who are 
caught in the framework of designated power somehow refuse to recognize 
the contradiction or articulate their critique of the sarvajan model. With the 
help of a common saying, let me explain this statement. In Marathi, the se- 
ductive quality of this designated power structure is very well captured in the 
saying “patalache ghode, maharala bhusahn,” which means “taking care of 
Patil’s (the landlord’s) horse, is a privilege and an honor for the Mahar (Dalit) 
family” The Mahar family is responsible for maintaining the landlord’s horse 
in the village. Those who see the irony in this situation would say that there 
cannot be any pride for the Mahar family in feeding Patil’s horse; rather it 
should create a sense of moral anger at their predicament. Dalits should re- 
discover worth in themselves rather than basking in the glory of the master. 
They should develop critical consciousness about the hegemonic power of 
the master and restrain from participating in it. It is in this sense they should 
use anger as a moral resource to sustain the critical consciousness against 
upper caste hegemony. 

These four factors should help us to understand the BsP’s appropriation of 
the sarvajan model but also the support it has received among Dalit and non- 
Dalit groups. Its popularity has also tempered the radical potential of Dalit 
politics and making it subservient to the nationalist rhetoric of caste equality. 
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Instead of embracing the sarvajan model of inclusion, it is incumbent on the 
Dalit middle-class intelligentsia to expose the limits of this model. 


IN CONCLUSION, I must say that whether or not one recognizes the nation- 
alist rhetoric of social equality that actually perpetuates social hierarchy by 
actively ignoring the spatial contradiction between those who belong to the 
Puruskrut and the Bahiskrut Bharats depends on one’s location in time and 
space. Those who are continuously on the margin or outside the opportu- 
nity structures and belong to the Bahiskrut Bharat are potentially ready to 
develop this insight. However, that insight is not automatically apparent—in 
fact, itis much more difficult to sustain continuous and critical opposition to 
nationalist rhetoric. As has happened with the Dalit consciousness in India, 
those who raised their voices against the rhetoric of nationalism were paci- 
fied and drawn into these structures. The Dalit Panthers of Maharashtra are a 
case in point. These Dalit leaders, who used their social vigilance to publicly 
reveal the paradoxical political relationship between the Republican Party 
of India (established by Ambedkar in Maharashtra) and the dominant Con- 
gress Party in Maharashtra, at some point began to see promise in the Con- 
gress Party. This shift in approach happened after their incorporation into 
power hierarchies, though they were not given a central place of power. Rul- 
ing parties belonging to the Puruskrut Bharat in Maharashtra carried out this 
co-option with a remarkable degree of success. Today one does not require 
non-Dalit ruling parties to perpetuate nationalist rhetoric because Dalits 
have their own parties that can do this job. Members and groups belonging to 
the Puruskrut Bharat now argue that Dalit political parties have the poten- 
tial to win the highest political position. What they often ignore, however, 
is that this desirable shift in power will actively sustain the nationalist rhe- 
toric, reducing adversity in the political realm without necessarily diminish- 
ing the hardship that many Dalits face in the social realm. For example, the 
upper caste in the BSP may be politically subservient to the BSP’s supreme 
leader, but in their social interactions they may be overtly anti-Dalit. Yet 
the BSp’s sarvajan model serves to diminish the historical political adversity 
of Dalit groups and exclusionary practices experienced by people who live in 
the Puruskrut Bharat. 

Indeed, as mentioned in the last section, challenging the sarvajan model 
depends on people who have the necessary moral power to expose it but 
choose to ignore for personal benefits. Whether a person understands the 
contradiction depends on his or her capacity to develop insights into such 
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matters. As discussed above, the Dalit self has to take the moral responsibility 
to detect the contradiction. The moral stamina alone, however, is not suffi- 
cient for detecting the contradiction in the sarvajan model. In addition, one 
must have a background characterized by deprivation or underprivilege; this 
creates the potential for state intervention and the manipulation of dispropor- 
tionate populism by the state. If the state starts acting honestly and accepts its 
limitations in terms of the needs it is able to satisfy, there will no longer be a 
need for the sarvajan model or rhetoric of social equality. In a liberal frame- 
work, it is impossible to imagine this kind of a moral state. Hence, this leads 
to positive conditions in which those who are part of the counterpublic must 
take the lead in exposing the contradictions. 
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Colonial Archive versus 
Colonial Sociology: Writing Dalit History 


RAMNARAYAN S. RAWAT 


More than three-quarters [of Jatavs] work in agriculture and less than a quar- 
ter [of Jatavs] work in artisanal and other kinds of occupations. 

Skills: Except their knowledge of agriculture and artisanal industry, the 
Jatav community does not have skills in other professions. Their livelihood 
is dependent on artisanal [industry], agriculture, and day wages, and they 
[the Jatavs] have lost the business of leather work that has been usurped by 
Muslims, Kayastha Khatri communities. 

—PANDIT SUNDERLAL SAGAR, Yadav Jivan 


Outlining his community’s conditions in 1929, Pandit Sunderlal Sagar, a 
major Jatav publicist from Agra and founding member of Jatav Mahasabha, 
an untouchable community association established in 1917, stated that more 
than 75 percent of Jatavs (untouchables) were engaged in krishi karya (agri- 
cultural work). Indeed, on the next page he lamented the unfortunate con- 
dition of Jatavs because they knew no other occupation except agriculture 
(krishi vidhya). During my fieldwork in the northern Indian state of Uttar 
Pradesh (UP), many Dalit activists, belonging to a prominent Chamar un- 
touchable community that consists of several regional communities such 
as Jatavs, Jatiyas, and Kurils, made similar claims about their community, 


indicating that this is still a widely shared sense among sections of Dalits. 
Sagar of course was drawing on his personal experience in representing the 
Chamar community of Jatavs as cultivators, but census data support his claim. 
According to the 1911 census, 96 percent of Chamars were agriculturists, and 
of these, 40 percent were occupancy tenants with legal rights to the land, 
40 percent were rent-paying nonoccupancy tenants at will with customary 
rights, and 14 percent were landless laborers. By 1961 the percentage of oc- 
cupancy tenants had increased to 50 percent.' In uP the majority of Chamars 
belong to two prominent castes, the Jatavs in the western part of the state and 
the Jatiyas in the eastern part of the state. 

Sagar’s 1929 book and scores of other Hindi-language Dalit publications 
dating back to the early decades of the twentieth century have proved to be 
a valuable source of information that I collected during the course of my 
fieldwork spanning the past fifteen years. The Hindi-language books by 
Dalit writers that I found in the personal collections of activist families have 
been the most useful in providing both a perspective and information that 
is generally absent in historical and archival sources. In contrast to the domi- 
nant assumption that Dalits in the early part of the twentieth century did not 
write histories of their community, it would be more accurate to say that 
their works are not available in the traditional sites such as libraries and ar- 
chives. Dalit activists in small towns in northern India have collected and 
proudly maintained personal collections in their homes. One Dalit activist, 
Mr. J. Kanaria, from Gawalior, a small town in northern India, explained 
the reason to me on March 3, 2009. On that pleasant morning, he told me 
Chamars, like Brahmans, earn income to read and write books and consider 
themselves as an intellectual class in India.” The personal collections of Dalit 
activists in small towns in northern India have played a crucial role in my 
research, emphasizing the value of local, nonmetropolitan sources. 

Writing the history of Dalits in northern India was made possible by rec- 
ognizing the differences between the regional or local archives and the more 
centralized all-India archival collections. This distinction offers an important 
corrective to the way we think about the project of colonial sociology and 
its relationship to different types of colonial-period archives. My research 
and interactions with Dalit groups in Lucknow, Kanpur, Agra, Etawah, Al- 
lahabad, and Mainpuri raised new questions for my project, which I took to 
the provincial- and district-level archives for further study. This approach 
yielded extensive material that illuminates the regional character of the Dalit 
struggle in UP. It also meant that I did not need to focus on the more com- 
monly used National Archives of India or the British Library collections lo- 
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cated in metropolitan centers. This methodology provided me with material 
to consider a new approach to Dalit history, offering a striking corrective to 
stereotypes about Chamars that are found in the kinds of projects of colonial 
sociology produced with an emphasis on all-India framework (including the 
all-India Census, the imperial gazetteers, and caste and tribe surveys). The 
land revenue records became the most significant body of evidence to offer a 
contrasting representation of Chamars and their lives in different parts of UP. 
These sources have been used to write agrarian history, typically of dominant 
groups in a locality, but rarely to write Dalit histories. This essay draws atten- 
tion to the role of settlement and land tenure surveys as crucial sources for 
writing Dalit history. Recognizing local- and district-level archival sources 
was an enabling and productive alternative to the argument of a hegemonic 
colonial sociology of the last two decades that has deemphasized the conflict, 
dissension, and debate evident in the colonial archive and adopted the per- 
spective of the metropolitan centers of Delhi and London. 

A key assumption relating to the colonial archive underscores the role of 
colonial sociology, particularly influential documents such as the census and 
caste and tribe surveys, in producing dominant representations of Indian 
society and history around the varna model of social division, consisting 
of four castes (Brahmin, Kshatriya, Vaishya, and Shudra), and the untouch- 
ables, who were outside the varna. In 1987, Bernard Cohn demonstrated the 
role of the census in “classifying and making objective to the Indians them- 
selves their culture and society,’ in which the category of “caste in terms of 
social precedence” played a key role.’ By the 1870s “the ethnographic state; 
taking “caste as the primary object of social classification and understanding,” 
created a new archive “from miscellaneous collections and volumes, office 
manuals and gazetteers, to the census.”"* Such accounts of colonial sociology 
draw considerably, if not primarily, from caste and tribe surveys and all-India 
decennial reports, but rarely from district settlement reports. In Castes of 
Mind, Nicholas Dirks has argued that caste emerges as an organizing princi- 
ple of colonial knowledge in the late nineteenth century when the colonial 
state transitioned into “an ethnographic state.” Dirks contrasts this with the 
absence of caste in any “kind of systematic and autonomous sense” in early 
colonial practices, and to support this he discusses at length Colin Mac- 
kenzie’s ethnographic survey from 1799 to 1809.° This survey was part of the 
larger concern of the early colonial state with questions of land tenure, as 
the state sought to maximize and stabilize its revenue base and understand the 
rural society for purposes of taxes. By the late nineteenth century, especially 
after the 1857 rebellion, the colonial state had shifted its attention to caste 
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because several ethnographic surveys and the census increasingly began to 
rely on caste to tabulate and regulate Indian society. In organizing the vast 
data, the colonial state paid particular attention to the varna model.® There 
is no doubt that a focus on colonial sociology has informed our current un- 
derstanding of what Dirks has described as the “modernization of caste” by 
historicizing the impact of the colonial encounter in producing the practices 
and politics of caste identities. 

An undue focus on colonial sociology has reduced the diversity of colo- 
nial archives to a single imperial monolith. I intend to substantially modify 
this postcolonial understanding of the archive, and by extension the new 
representation of caste located in the caste and tribe surveys (colonial sociol- 
ogy). We might want to emphasize the distinctive qualities of local archives 
in contrast to colonial sociology to highlight the role of locally embedded 
ethnographic investigations in constituting the former. By distinguishing co- 
lonial knowledge from the sources of local knowledge we can problematize 
the homogeneous assumption about the colonial archive implicit in postco- 
lonial studies. It may be more productive to underline the unique strengths 
of district and provincial repositories in contrast to imperial archives based 
in the metropolitan centers of Delhi and London. Documents of local con- 
ditions, such as the land revenue surveys, often contained details that were 
not concerned with sustaining the objectives of all-India colonial sociology 
and provided strikingly contrasting perspectives on caste and Dalits. Accord- 
ing to Dirks, caste as a category was absent in colonial archives of the early 
nineteenth century, but he acknowledges that it “was important in relation 
to debates over historical forms of land tenure.” As he writes, “many learned 
Orientalists made major contributions to this debate, as for example in the 
substantial treatise by Francis Ellis on mirasi [land tenure] rights in southern 
India.” Ellis discusses the proprietary rights of the Vellar community near 
Madras to locate their role in the revenue regime being instituted by the in- 
cipient colonial state. To be sure, the relationship between land revenue and 
regimes of proprietary tenures relied substantially on the role of dominant 
local caste groups, or jatis. Revenue reports in the late nineteenth century for 
the first time recognized the role of jati kinship connections in the collection 
and distribution of rent and revenue. Jatis acquired importance not because 
of the varna model of the census but because they were so deeply implicated 
in the land revenue regime. It is this aspect of the late colonial archives, I 
would insist, that provides a very heterogeneous and at times contradictory 
representation of Indian society that stands in contrast to the homogeneous 
portrayal of that society in colonial sociology. 
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The locally embedded (district-level) revenue reports offer a representa- 
tion of caste (and Indian society) that may in turn offer a different represen- 
tation of caste and untouchable histories (as I will show) than the normative 
varna model that the colonial sociology seeks to construct. The meticulously 
detailed land revenue records contain details about the rich social and cul- 
tural history of a district precisely because the district office had to tabulate 
and assign the rent and revenue obligations of various social groups. In his 
introduction to William Crooke’s 1879 glossary of northern Indian agricul- 
tural life, Shahid Amin has emphasized the importance of Crooke’s glossary 
in providing a “compendium of agricultural and rural terms” and “offer[ing] 
a meticulous report on the rural society? Addressing the reason for issuing 
a new edition of the glossary in 1989, Amin claims that it “will aid a fuller 
understanding of rural North India, past and present,’ because it “contains 
a wealth of very useful information”! Comparable to this is the well-known 
Dufferin Report of 1888 (Inquiry in the Conditions of Lower Classes of Popula- 
tion), which collected information about peasant households belonging to 
different social groups from district officers and others such as Crooke, who 
wrote a detailed report of nearly a hundred pages from his district in Etah. 
This enquiry provides valuable information about Dalit peasants in northern 
India.’ It identifies Chamars in four categories—peasants with occupancy 
and nonoccupancy rights, agricultural laborers, and artisans—but never 
mentions them as leatherworkers. The report discusses thirty-one Chamar 
families, eleven of which are identified as occupancy peasants, eleven as non- 
occupancy peasants, five as weavers, and four as agricultural laborers and 
part-time leatherworkers. Such repositories of local knowledge, especially 
the settlement and revenue reports, created opportunities for district-level 
officers to contradict and challenge dominant frameworks and conventions 
that might not accurately represent their local society. Attention to these 
sources made it possible to write a different Chamar history, highlighting 
their nuanced but solid position within agrarian society as occupancy and 
nonoccupancy peasants in UP. Such a perspective endow us to document 
their relationship with significant events in northern Indian history, such 
as the history of the Awadh Kisan Sabha movement. Chamars’ participation 
in the peasant movement was one example of their sustained engagement 
with mainstream politics in the first four decades of the twentieth century. 

Instead of assuming that the colonial archive is an imperial monolith, it 
might be more productive to recognize it, to use Ann Stoler’s term, as an 
“archival form” that contains “genres of documentation” generated by a di- 
versity of motives.” In considering the colonial archives as the site of “surplus 
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production,” Stoler acknowledges the infinite possibilities contained in the 
supporting documents that formed part of Mailrapporten, the mail report 
generated by the governor-general of Batavia." The mail report was an of- 
ficial request for information on a particular issue, generated from the of- 
fice of the minister of colonies. Similarly, Carolyn Steedman has warned us 
about thinking of any archive as a source of power, particularly the colonial 
archive.” In the context of colonial Peru, Kathryn Burns has suggested that an 
emphasis on the “centripetal movement: the bureaucrats’ data-gathering im- 
petus, and their tendency to draw things in toward imperial institution” or 
“the Foucauldian panopticon writ large” prevents us from recognizing the 
fact that the colonial state “not only couldn't oversee all instances; it never 
tried to” Burns's study historicizes and reconstructs the practices and local 
stories of colonial escribanos (notaries) and the archives they constructed in 
the colonial context. Given these cautionary notes on colonial archives in di- 
verse contexts, we should recognize that the imperial archive contains genres 
of documents motivated by multiple, and often contradictory, objectives and 
concerns. We can recover and interpret Dalit histories by discriminating be- 
tween all-India sources such as the census and local sources, which represent 
district-level society very differently. The varna or occupational representa- 
tion of Dalit groups in colonial sociology can be contrasted with the spatially 
distinct jati or caste neighborhood, or jati mohalla, in the district-level settle- 
ment and revenue sources. The motivations and compulsions of the latter 
body of sources are starkly different from those of the all-India census. 

A unique feature of the local revenue reports is the attention given to local 
space and village clusters or jati villages—for instance, detailed discussions of 
varieties of land ownership rights and acreage of cultivated and uncultivated 
land—because they affect the revenue projections. This attention to space 
and the spatial distribution of various jatis is also very helpful in thinking 
about caste. Dalits’ autobiographies pay particular attention to the role of jati 
experience in localities. Indeed, Vasant Moon and Mohan Dass Namishray 
underscore the spatial character of Dalit jati mohallas or vastis and bastis 
(neighborhoods or villages) as crucial to the formation of Dalit conscious- 
ness. Emphasizing the lived experience of growing up untouchable in the 
Dalit jati mohallas of Nagpur in Maharashtra and Meerut in UP, Moon and 
Namishray help us grasp the role of space as a crucial signifier in under- 
standing untouchability and exclusion as opposed to the determining role 
assigned to occupation in the varna model of studying caste in South Asia. 
I have developed this point centrally elsewhere, and here I want merely to 
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suggest possible conversations between the two contrasting sets of sources, 
conversations that may not be possible with sources of colonial sociology." 

Attention to local level sources and the likely conversations with the jati 
mohalla experience should also take into account the promise of vernacular 
sources as the third node of local archives. Prachi Deshpande has argued that 
“an analysis of colonial discourse and colonial policy regarding “Maratha 
[caste] indicates that colonial sociology was not homogeneous’; rather, re- 
gional motivations from diverse localities influenced the accounts of colonial 
officers and members of the Maratha elite in explaining the latters’ identity 
formation.” In particular, Deshpande demonstrates that the continued rele- 
vance of numerous Maratha bhakhars (chronicles) in shaping the discussion 
around the identity of the Rajputs and the military. Similarly, Sagar’s 1929 
book along with several other Hindi-language Dalit books, local colonial 
sources, and an ethnographic engagement with active agendas of Dalit activ- 
ists enable us to question academic assumptions about Dalit history. Dalits’ 
Hindi-language writings are one form of evidence of their stoic activism over 
the past century, which has become visible to us in the political and electoral 
success of the Bahujan Samaj Party in the past two decades. 


Settlement Reports and New Perspectives on Dalit Histories 


District settlement reports, tehsil (revenue block) assessment reports, and 
land tenure enquiries are the new promising sources for writing Dalit his- 
tory. The first of these detailed reports from the 1870s and 1880s, and re- 
vised reports from the 1910s and 1930s, provide a representation of Chamar 
society and culture that is largely absent in the more homogeneous sources 
like the census and the caste and tribe surveys. Many of these settlement 
reports stand out as fine enthographic surveys with details that you can cor- 
relate with contemporary research and fieldwork. The questions relating to 
Chamars’ peasant status were first articulated during my conversations with 
activists in the cities of Lucknow, Kanpur, Agra, Meerut, and Allahabad and 
in comparatively small towns like Etawah, Mainpuri, Gawalior, and in the 
revenue reports—but not in mainstream academic accounts. In the 1891 Re- 
port of the Settlement of the Basti District, J. Hooper argued that Chamars 
should be recognized as one of the chief cultivating castes in the district. He 
wrote, “Many of the Chamars are genuine cultivators, that is to say, they earn 
their subsistence entirely by farming on their own account, but a great many 
are ploughmen or labourers depending chiefly for their living on wages?” He 
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noted that 49,728 Chamar peasants owned 74,280 acres of land, and he com- 
mented on the presence of twenty-nine Chamar proprietors in Bansi Par- 
gana (administrative unit) of the district. These sentiments were echoed in 
the settlement reports of Aligarh, Shahjahanpur, Etawah, Kanpur, Bharaich, 
Azamgarh, and Gorakhpur. The Etawah settlement report expressed its au- 
thors’ unease with a classificatory regime in the census that created confusion 
about the position of Chamars by classifying them as “non-agricultural:* 
On the basis of this data generated by the settlement reports, we can make a 
few general statements about Chamars as cultivators: (a) in most districts of 
uP they held land as occupancy and nonoccupancy tenants, and many were 
also plowmen and laborers; (b) depending on whether the zamindari and 
the bhayachara (coparcenary) land tenure system was in place (explained 
below), in most cases Chamars either maintained or increased their share 
of land; (c) in very few cases they had proprietary rights; and (d) they were 
unanimously recognized for their skills as one of the best groups of cultiva- 
tors. Revenue inquiries in the nineteenth century into the status and rights of 
peasants of UP show evidence of Chamars’ presence and claims of occupancy 
and nonoccupancy tenure rights.” 

The Chamar peasants of Moradabad District paid an annual rent of about 
Rs (rupees) 324,571 in 1909. Out of the total rent of Rs 3,021,394, Chamars’ 
payment in 1909 represented the highest rent paid by any caste in the district. 
In the same year the Jat tenants paid Rs 281,268 in rent, while the Sheikhs paid 
Rs 313,733, the Thakurs paid Rs 164,419, and the Brahmans paid Rs 142,597. 
Given their 107,525 acres of land, the Chamars were the third largest peasant 
caste after the Jats and Sheikhs.”° Many settlement reports in western UP, like 
those from Saharanpur and Bareilly Districts, noted Chamars’ excellent skills 
as cultivators of sugar, basmati rice, and wheat. In Saharanpur they were the 
sixth largest community of occupancy tenants, and their annual rent of Rs 
263,260 in 1921 put them in the fourth position—after Gujars, Garas, and 
Malis or Sainis, but ahead of well-known peasant groups like Jats, Ahirs, 
and Rajputs.” They controlled a good percentage of land both as tenants 
and as proprietors. By the beginning of the twentieth century, Chamars held 
7 percent (49,506 acres) of the land in Bareilly, and they paid an annual 
rent of Rs 209,905.” In the 1880s the Chamars of Agra District held 60,286 
acres of land, amounting to 7.1 percent of the total land under cultivation. 
By the 1930s they had managed to increase their land to 65,000 acres, out of 
which 40,000 acres were held under occupancy rights and the rest (25,000) 
under nonoccupancy rights. Their gain of 5,000 acres was the highest among 
all the castes.” Their strongest position as tenants in the western part of UP 
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was in the Bulandshahr District, where they held 81,179 acres. Most Chamar 
cultivators also owned a pair of bullocks.”4 These examples are representative 
of the strength of Chamars as one of the largest rent-paying caste in much of 
western UP and in the central and eastern districts of the state. Furthermore, 
they were among the top six rent-paying social groups, a point reiterated in 
many settlement reports of various districts of UP. 

The rights of Chamars over land were shaped and conditioned centrally 
by the nature of proprietary tenures. This was particularly the case under 
the bhayachara tenure, in which the dominant peasant groups belonging to 
a shared lineage were recognized as proprietors of land, and responsible for 
the collection and payment of revenue to the state because they were also 
actively engaged in the management and cultivation of land. Peasant pro- 
prietors in the bhayachara tenure valued skilled occupancy tenants such as 
Chamars who contributed centrally to sustaining the revenue obligations. In 
the bhayachara region of western UP, from Jhansi in the south to Saharanpur 
in the north and west of Kanpur, Chamar peasants not only possessed occu- 
pancy rights but also acquired, in very small percentages, proprietary rights. 
The settlement officer of Jhansi District in the Bundelkhand region noted in 
1893 that the Chamar peasants were the most sought cosharers by the peas- 
ant proprietary groups.” By 1921, the Chamars in Saharanpur District had 
gained more land under bhayachara tenure as well as a bit of proprietary 
share, because the proprietors considered them good tenants.”° In Agra Dis- 
trict, too, bhayachara tenure enabled Chamars to acquire occupancy rights, 
because the proprietary bodies “are always slower to move, and have not 
sufficient unanimity to carry out any sustained measures for preventing the 
acquisition of occupancy rights?” The settlement officer of Muzaffarnagar 
District succinctly observed in 1896 that because of their skills, the Chamar 
peasants gained proprietary rights, living alongside the dominant cultivating 
castes, which included Jats and other groups.”8 

The settlement reports of the 1870s and 1880s from central up (the Awadh 
region) draw our attention to the presence of Chamar and Pasi peasants in 
the area. These reports also help us rethink the social history of the region, 
especially from a Dalit perspective. For instance, the dominant historical 
perception of the Awadh Kisan Sabha movement is that it was a “lower- 
caste” peasant struggle, against landlords’ illegal and excessive rent demands, 
in which Dalits’ participation was always relegated to the role of looters and 
rioters. It was assumed, because of the Dalit occupational caste stereotype 
that they were landless laborers, and their participation was therefore viewed 
as marginal or exploitative of the situation (thus the charges of looting). In 
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Rae Bareli, for example, the key theater of the Awadh Kisan Sabha movement, 
we can see that Chamars paid an annual rent of Rs 75,820 in 1898 for 19,005 
bighas (7,602 acres) of land held under occupancy rights.” Similarly, members 
of the Dalit Pasi caste paid an annual rent of Rs 198,546 and cultivated 49,729 
bighas (19,891.60 acres) of land. Compared with the Kurmis’ 42,380 bighas 
(16,952 acres) and the Muraos’ 45,574 bighas (18,229.60 acres), the Chamars’ 
cultivation of 19,005 bighas and the Pasis’ of 49,729 bighas is impressive and 
attests to their position in the area as cultivating peasants, rather than simply 
landless laborers. Even the 1867 inquiry into the rights of the nonproprietary 
tenants of Awadh (in central up) documents the claims made by Chamars 
and Pasis of their right to the land they cultivated, similar to claims made by 
“lower-caste” peasants like Kurmis, Muraos, and Ahirs.*° The settlement off- 
cers of all the districts in the Awadh region, who wrote reports for this inquiry, 
recorded claims made by Dalit peasants (Chamars and Pasis) of the right to 
cultivate their land and contested the right of anyone else to dispossess them 
from their holdings. Despite the two Oudh Rent Acts of 1868 and 1886, only 
1 percent of the vast body of tenants held rights of occupancy, with the rest 
only provided with security of tenure for a period of seven years.” These fig- 
ures also indicate that many Dalit groups had very good reasons for joining 
the Awadh Kisan Sabha movement not just as looters taking advantage of a 
disruptive situation, but as invested members of the movement with much at 
stake. In the famous police firing on Kisan Sabha activists in the Rae Bareli 
District in January 1921, the majority of the peasants killed were Dalits. The 
battle between protestors and the state took place in the town of Rae Bareli 
at the Fursatganj bazaar and led to a police action that resulted in the deaths 
of twenty-five peasants.” Eighteen of the dead were Chamars and Pasis, sug- 
gesting that groups regarded as untouchable made up a large, rather than a 
marginal, percentage of the overall participants. 

Baba Ramachandra, the renowned peasant leader of the Awadh Kisan 
Sabha movement, mentions the role of Chamar and Pasi peasants in his ac- 
counts of the movement in his diaries. In his diary on the movement, Ram- 
achandra notes the presence of Chamars and Pasis prominently in the Kisan 
Sabha committee meetings at Rure Village in Partabgarh, suggesting that they 
were part of the movement from the very beginning in 1919 and not just from 
1921, when other scholars have claimed that they first appear.” The names of 
thirty-five participating castes are mentioned in the following order by Baba 
Ramachandra in his diary: “Brahman, Thakur, Baniya, Chauhan, Kurmi, 
Koeri, Teli, Pasi, Chamar, Barhi, Kahar, Ahir?** By listing them alongside 
other peasant groups, he underlines the important position that the Pasis 
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and the Chamars occupied in the region. He also notes their contribution to 
the movement in the form of provisions. Baba Ramachandra’ description 
of peasant groups is in sharp contrast to Gyanendra Pandey’s description of 
the Kisan Sabha movement as a movement of Kurmis, Muraos, and Ahirs. 
Baba Ramachandra stresses the role of Chamars and Pasis not because he 
sees them as landless laborers whose interests converge with those of peas- 
ants, but because he recognizes them as important peasant groups in Awadh 
region. The settlement reports of Rae Bareli District, the key theater of the 
Kisan Sabha struggle, attest to the substantive position of Chamars and Pasis 
as cultivating peasants in the area rather than simply as landless laborers. 

It should not surprise us that sections of the Chamar elite that claimed 
Jatav status (pure Kshatriya identity) and established Jatav organizations in 
the western UP in the first two decades of the twentieth century belonged 
to well-off agrarian families. Ramnarain Yadvendu’s 1942 book Yaduvansh 
ka Aitihas provides short biographies of dozens of Jatav Mahasabha activists 
based in Agra and the surrounding region and mentions that many of them, 
such as Seth Jivan Ram of Mainpuri, were zamindars. Equally notable is that 
almost all the fifty-nine activists mentioned in the book were high-school 
graduates who belonged to diverse occupations. The most prominent of 
these Agra-based activists were “building contractors” and state and federal 
employees. These activists led the Chamar movement for a Jatav identity dur- 
ing the first four decades of the twentieth century. Seth Sitaram Mansingh, 
who belonged to “a family of contractors,’ established the first Jatav organ- 
ization in Agra City in 1889.” He also became a zamindar of the villages 
Milavda, Agra, and Pingri in Mathura District. The Jatavs of Agra take par- 
ticular pride in having played an important role in the building of Delhi as 
the new capital by the British during the first decade of the twentieth century. 
In the words of one Jatav, “we supplied them with labor and stones?’ Ram 
Dayal Jatav, a Chamar contractor of labor and red Jaipuri stones, provided 
financial support and also chaired the first meeting of the Adi- Hindu Mahas- 
abha (movement to claim Dalits as the original [Adi] inhabitants of India), 
held in the town of Etawah on October 16, 1923, under the leadership of 
Swami Achhutanand.*” We can take this date—thus far unknown in Indian 
history—as the founding date of Adi-Hindu Mahsabha in up.** The Chamar 
elite that emerged in the first two decades of the twentieth century in Agra 
were contractors who acquired wealth by supplying labor to the construction 
sites in Calcutta and Delhi.” These vernacular-language local sources allow 
us to rethink the dominant explanation of the emergence of an educated and 
prosperous Chamar elite in the first two decades of the twentieth century to 
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the leather industry.“ The Jatav literature on the subject offers a starkly dif- 
ferent representation of the social origins of the Chamar elite in Agra City 
and outlines several reasons for Jatavs’ investment in claiming a Kshatriya 
Yadava identity. 

The Jatavs of western UP and Jatiyas of eastern UP—along with thirteen 
other major jatis like the Azamgarihiyas, Aharwars, and Jhusiyas—were cate- 
gorized as part of the Chamar caste. Given that the category Chamar covered 
diverse groups of communities who primarily were peasant and, according 
to the 1911 census, less than 4 percent of whom were leatherworkers, it is 
unclear on what principle these diverse groups of people were incorporated 
within the generic term. Despite the Jatavs’ preference for a name that identi- 
fies their distinctive geographical location, the official classification grouped 
them with the generic Chamar occupational category. Perhaps equally if not 
more important was the centrality of village as marker of their identity, pro- 
ducing names like Chamrauli or Chamrauti that gave residents of the vil- 
lage a way to enter the official classificatory regime. We should be cautious 
in associating these village names with leather work because of the prefix 
cham- as a derivative of charma (hides/skins). For instance, it is assumed 
that the term Chamrai refers to a tax on leather, but according to B. T. Stoker, 
it referred to a range of agricultural taxes on Chamars’ plows, land, irriga- 
tion, and crops. A seasoned civil service officer who retired as secretary of 
the UP government, Stoker, in his 1889 assessment report of block Khurja in 
Bulandshahr District, noted that Chamrai, one of the nine important taxes, 
was levied at the rate of 1 rupee per plow from tenants who did not render 
unpaid labor.“ It is district-level settlement reports like Stokers that provide 
detailed information about Dalits that challenge a simplistic understanding 
of their status and position.” 

A reliance on colonial sociological sources has reinforced the Hindu 
textual representation of Chamars as leatherworkers. By emphasizing the 
role of census and colonial classificatory regimes, the field of postcolonial 
studies has, unwittingly, reinforced the image of the colonial archive as an 
imperial monolith. In addition, this understanding has also mapped caste 
centrally on the varna status. In striking contrast, the district-level rev- 
enue reports, embedded in local relationships, offer new ways of thinking 
about caste and untouchability—especially in spatial, economic, and po- 
litical terms. Chamars emerge in these reports not as leatherworkers but 
as peasants who also participated in UP’s major peasant movement of the 
early twentieth century. 
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Chamars and Dalit Agenda: 
Vernacular Narratives and Police Reports 


Prioritizing land revenue records over typical caste history sources of colo- 
nial sociology—such as the caste and tribe surveys—paid handsome divi- 
dends in enabling me to understand claims made in Chamar publications 
of the 1920s and 1930s and their activism as noted in the police reports of 
the period. Such an approach empowered me to move beyond the stereo- 
typical representation of Chamars as leatherworkers, demonstrating their 
substantive relationship to agricultural production and their role in the rural 
political economy. The issues raised in Dalit publications resonated, quite 
remarkably, with official descriptions of Chamar political activities recorded 
in Criminal Intelligence Department reports from 1922 through the 1940s. 
The land revenue records were important in my understanding of trajecto- 
ries of Chamar and Dalit histories in northern India, drawing my attention 
to the groups’ agrarian context and their distinctive tenure position in UP. 
Jatavs’ claim for Kshatriya status was not unique but rather was comparable 
to similar assertions by the “lower-caste” peasant groups such as the Gujars, 
Jats, Ahirs, and Kurmis in the 1920s. 

The 1883 Statistical, Descriptive and Historical Account of the North- 
Western Provinces of India noted that the Chamars of Shahjahanpur District 
of uP traced their genealogy to the noble Kshatriya Raghubansia family be- 
longing to “the race of Raghu, mythical King of the Solar race?’ Explaining 
the context for such claims, Robert Currie noted in 1874 that most of the 
101,227 Chamar tenants who possessed occupancy rights were well located 
in a cultural scenario for asserting a noble Kshatriya identity.‘ These themes 
were also addressed in four Chamar histories published in northern India in 
early decades of the twentieth century: the anonymous Suryavansh Kshatriya 
Jaiswar Sabha and works by U. B. S. Raghuvanshi, Pandit Sunderlal Sagar, 
and Ramnarain Yadvendu.* 

Most recently, Chamar Jati ka Gauravshali Aitihas (A glorious history 
of the Chamar community) by Satnam Singh rehearsed the stories and ac- 
counts mentioned in those histories.*® The objective of the histories was to 
engage and challenge Hindu and colonial histories available in the census 
reports and caste and tribe volumes. Instead of viewing these Chamar jati 
histories or vanshavalis as obscure, representing autonomous voices of sub- 
alterns produced in isolation, we should view them as offering us evidence of 
Chamars’ engagement with caste Hindu agendas. The histories’ methodological 
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and ideological agendas enlighten us about Chamars’ solid engagement with 
northern Indian literary history. 

Claiming a Kshatriya status for Chamars, authors of the Chamar histories 
were borrowing from the popular itihasa-puranic tradition (a collection of 
genealogical, myth, and historical narratives in Sanskrit); that is, viewing the 
Puranas as historical narratives of writing history, used in numerous caste his- 
tories by various social groups around the beginning of the twentieth century. 
A recognized mode of historical writing employed in Puranic literature, the 
itihasa-puranic tradition has been described as “embedded histories” used by 
non-Kshatriya groups to acquire ideological legitimacy by seeking Kshatriya 
status “embodied in the itihasa-puranic tradition?“ The northern Indian 
middle-class urban Hindu literati based in towns such as Lahore, Kanpur, Alla- 
habad, and Benares drew from the itihasa-puranic tradition, folklore, and co- 
lonial ethnography to question colonial interpretations of the Hindu past.** 
Bharatendu Harischandra, the founder of the modern Hindi language and a 
leading Hindu notable of Benares, wrote several caste histories in Hindi by 
borrowing from puranic sources.” In terms of their methodology and agen- 
das, the four Chamar histories drew heavily from the itihasa-puranic tradi- 
tion of writing caste histories. Such a methodology also helps us question the 
dominant stereotype created by much of anthropological and historical liter- 
ature that Dalit groups like Chamars were isolated and living on the margins. 

In “Khatriyon ki Utpatti” (Origins of the Khattris), Harischandra laid out 
evidence to uphold claims made by the Khattri community of the Punjab 
of upper-caste Kshatriya status to challenge the 1871 census classification as 
Shudras. As an ethnographer, Harischandra borrowed from popular folk- 
lore, puranic sources, and Orientalist accounts to claim that even though the 
Punjabi Khattris were not occupationally Kshatriyas, they were nevertheless 
still Kshatriyas.°° He borrowed from colonial accounts to argue that Punjab 
was the original home of the Aryans and that the Khattris were their de- 
scendants, recounting many popular stories to strengthen his claim. Second, 
Harischandra argued that by adopting the Shudra practices, such as eating 
meat and taking up menial occupations, Khattris escaped the persecution 
against Kshatriyas launched in the third century BCE, by the Mauryan Em- 
peror Chandragupta, who was of Shudra or “lower-caste” origin.*! According 
to the third story, when Prashuram, the sixth incarnation of Lord Vishnu, 
launched the war to eliminate the Kshatriyas, the Punjabi Kshatriyas went 
underground, so to speak—protecting their lives by taking the name Khattri 
and taking up impure artisan occupations of the “lower castes” and adopt- 
ing their customs.” Harischandra also wrote a history of his caste, a trading 
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community titled “Aggarwaloin ki Utpatti” (Origins of the Aggarwal caste) 
in which he used a similar methodology to claim that the Aggarwals gave up 
their Kshatriya status to protect their community from annihilation.” 

There are noticeable similarities in the methodology employed in Harish- 
chandra’s histories of the Khattris and Aggarwals and the histories written 
by Chamar publicists three decades later. Raghuvanshi used the discovery 
of a new Chanvar Purana to claim a suryavanshi (royal) past by creating a 
story from the familiar tropes of Hindu epics like the Ramayana and the 
Mahabharta: the birth of a son, a sage’s prediction of the threat to the royal 
lineage from the son, a maid’s sacrifice of her own son to protect the son of 
the queen, the son’s penance (in this case, after he became King Chamunda 
Rai), penance to achieve moksha (salvation), the curse of Lord Vishnu (that 
in this case led to the loss of the Chamars’ Kshatriya status and the recovery 
of that status in the kaliyuga [present time]). In the context of the Ramayana, 
Sheldon Pollock has described these narratives as “offering us an established 
constellation of mythological components.’* 

The Chamars claimed in their accounts that they had lost their true 
Kshatriya status because of persecution or punishment. Sagar innovatively 
draws evidence from contemporary sources and strengthens his claim by 
borrowing from the Puranas and folklore. He quotes from an 1882 work by the 
well-known colonial ethnographer J. C. Nesfield, Brief View of the Caste Sys- 
tem of the North-Western Provinces and Oudh, which states that Jatavs “may 
be an occupational off-shoot from the Yadu tribe from which Krishna came,’ 
thereby elevating their status through association with the god Krishna.” He 
also quotes from volume 4 of the 1881 Statistical Descriptive and Historical 
Accounts of the North-Western Provinces of India which discusses the Jatavs’ 
claims of a superior status. By claiming a pure Kshatriya status, Chamar pub- 
licists were also contesting the colonial formulation of their history that de- 
fined them as defiled and unclean. The urban-based caste Hindu literati like 
Harischandra were writing within a framework that drew from the Puranas 
and folklore. In their efforts to contest dominant colonial and Hindu narra- 
tives of their past, Chamars used the same puranic and oral myths to offer an 
alternative interpretation of their past, with the immediate political objective 
of convincing the colonial state of their Kshatriya upper-caste status. The 
methodology evident in the Chamar literary histories enables us to recognize 
that they were embedded in an established genre of writing Hindi-language 
caste histories. In claiming a pure and noble historical past, these histories 
represent the Chamars’ intellectual engagement with a prominent theme of 
the time. 
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The weekly police intelligence reports from 1922 to 1949 have been used 
for writing histories of the anticolonial nationalist movement, and peasant 
movements, but not for writing the history of the Dalits’ struggle for dignity 
and equality. More than any other colonial source, the police reports provide 
the most valuable notes on the Dalit movement. By documenting Chamar 
protests and meetings, these reports provide sociological evidence for claims 
of noble or Kshatriya status made in Chamar histories. These protests were 
first noticed in 1921-22 in the western districts of UP, but by 1924 such pro- 
tests had extended to central and eastern districts as well.°° I have discussed 
these protests extensively elsewhere, but here I will give a few examples.” 
For instance, at a vast meeting of four thousand Chamars in the town of 
Mowane, Meerut District, in November 1922, a series of resolutions was 
passed claiming a Kshatriya status and vowing to purify their lifestyle.” In 
Mainpuri City, a Chamar association was formed in May 1924 explicitly to 
claim Kshatriya status for Chamars.” Similar meetings were organized by 
Chamars in different parts of western UP between 1922 and 1932 to assert 
a noble identity and adopt a pure and clean lifestyle. In addition, other de- 
mands were also outlined. From early on, Chamars were eager to show their 
loyalty to the British government, a fact reflected in the nature of resolu- 
tions passed at these meetings. Access to education, the opening of munici- 
pal schools for their children by the colonial government, and the starting of 
their own independent private schools constituted a very important part 
of their struggle. The agrarian context of the lives of Chamars, which I dis- 
cussed above, played a very important role in their desire to acquire a new 
noble identity because the “lower castes,” such as the Jats, Ahirs, Gujjars, and 
Kurmis, were also making similar assertions in UP in the 1920s. 

By engaging with puranic and the colonial forms of writing history, and 
by articulating agendas of social reform, Chamar organizations were in- 
volved in debates with various sections of Indian society. One example was 
the organizations’ engagement with Arya Samaj’ agenda of Hindu religious 
reform. In this respect Jatavs’ concerns were similar to those of “lower-caste” 
peasant groups whose members were also involved in religious and social 
reform activities, in which Arya Samaj played an active role. Arya Samaj ad- 
dressed the Chamars’ agendas of reform and activism. The methodology of 
Jatav claims for a clean Kshatriya status provided what David Hardiman has 
called a “meeting point” between Chamar agendas and reformist Hindu or- 
ganizations such as the Arya Samaj.” In his study of adivasi (tribal) protest 
in Gujarat, Hardiman argued that the advasi sought to deprive the dominant 
Hindu classes “of their power of domination” by appropriating their value 
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systems instead of rejecting them outright.” In up the Arya Samaj facilitated 
the creation of such a “meeting point” with the Chamar protestors. From 
the Chamars’ point of view, the Arya Samaj certainly played a crucial role, 
because it criticized Hindu practices like untouchability and organized ef- 
forts to open temples and wells to Chamars. 

Chamar organizations had first raised two issues of reform—temple entry 
and access to public wells—between 1917 and 1924, and the Arya Samaj re- 
sponded to their agenda of social religious reform.® Mainstream Hindi na- 
tionalist newspapers like Pratap and Abhyudaya in uP began to report the 
Arya Samaj’s shuddhi (purification of untouchables using Hindu religious 
ceremonies) activism-related activities in March 1924, as did the weekly po- 
lice reports. A typical Arya Samaj drive would involve purifying Chamars 
through a shuddhi ceremony, which would be followed by a procession of 
Chamars to the public well to proclaim their rights to use it and enter a 
temple. Such initiatives were undertaken in most districts of western UP, 
from Pilibhit and Dehradun in the north to Jhansi in the south, Meerut in 
the east, and Mainpuri in the west.** Northern India’s two recognized lib- 
eral newspapers, Pratap and Chand, published editorials congratulating Arya 
Samaj for its agenda of reforming the Hindu religion and putting untouch- 
ability on the agenda of caste Hindu society.© The right to enter temples 
and bathe in the Yamuna River during the Garhmukteshwar fair was first de- 
manded in March 1923, in Meerut City. In Benares, Chamars demanded ac- 
cess to the Vishwanath temple and to the Dashavmegha ghat for bathing.*° 
In Allahabad, Purshottam Das Tandon and Madan Mohan Malaviya led 
Chamars to the temples of Alopi Devi in Prayag. Both temples were later 
purified by priests. The Arya Samaj also used the Hindu festivals of Holi and 
Dussehra to incorporate Chamars into an imagined Hindu community of 
equals. Such functions were organized in Meerut City, Bulandshahr, Agra, 
Moradabad, Pilibhit, Bijnor, and Muthra, where Hindus were urged to embrace 
Chamars in the festivals.° 

The agenda of the Arya Samaj found a very receptive audience among 
Chamars, a relationship that was further cemented by opposition from or- 
thodox Hindus that put the Arya Samaj and Chamar reformers on the same 
radical plane. The first and second generations of activists belonging to the 
Jatav community were educated in schools run by the Arya Samaj. The early 
Chamar advocates Pandit Sunderlal Sagar and Ramnarain Yadvendu were 
both educated in those schools, and both of their families were members of 
the Arya Samaj. Swami Achhutanand, who was educated in an army school, 
joined the Arya Samaj in 1905 and worked with it until 1918. He established 
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and taught in an Arya Samaj school in Manipuri District and was an active 
participant in its activities. Jatav organizations in Agra and other parts of 
western UP advocated vegetarianism and Vedic style rituals. The ideals of the 
Arya Samaj had a particular appeal to Chamars because they strengthened 
Chamar claims to superior status. 

By recognizing the embeddedness of Chamar Hindi-language histories 
and their political activism in the northern Indian cultural and political mi- 
lieu, we can move beyond the stereotypical representations of Chamars as a 
marginal and isolated group. The Hindi-language Chamar histories, as well 
as the cultural and political meetings reported by the police reports, inform 
us about a Chamar elite that was well informed and participated in debates 
that concerned other groups of Indians. Chamars were not passive recipients 
but active agents of social and political change. 


Conclusion 


The notion of a unified colonial archive rests primarily on the sources of colo- 
nial sociology, the census and caste and tribe surveys, which inform much of 
the debate on the subject, including the study of caste. A reconsideration of 
archival sources for writing Dalit histories by emphasizing the role of local-level 
revenue records turned out to be a major unintended methodological innova- 
tion. Land revenue records have rarely, if ever, been used to write Chamar his- 
tories. In addition, the ethnographic approach of engaging with Dalit activists 
during archival research in different parts of uP illuminated new connections 
and linkages with the themes embedded in the revenue reports. A focus on 
the district-level settlement reports of the 1880s, with their detailed revenue 
and rent information, allowed me to grasp Chamars’ locations in the differ- 
ent regions of UP. My focus on this strategy was motivated and inspired by the 
kinds of questions and discussions I had with Dalit activists in different towns of 
northern India. My second strategy of engaging with Dalit activists proved most 
beneficial in assisting me with getting documents (the local caste histories) from 
their personal collections that are not usually available at metropolitan archives. 
It also connected well with my third priority, creating connections with the ac- 
counts available in police intelligence reports, the only source of Dalit activism 
for the early twentieth century. The police accounts provided detailed informa- 
tion that resonated with the claims of Kshatriya status made in Chamar Hindi- 
language histories. These nontraditional sources, like settlement reports or 
police reports, are rarely emphasized in the writing of Dalit histories, in contrast 
to a solely ethnographic live-in methodology to search for authentic voices. 
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The postcolonial notion of the colonial archive, although useful in many 
ways, relies far too much on the sources of colonial sociology. There is a real 
danger of ignoring land revenue records of localities, which we must recog- 
nize as new sources for writing Dalit histories. We must register a substantive 
distinction between the notion of the colonial archive and colonial sociology 
to avoid merging the two into one. Instead, we may want to think of colonial 
archives as a form that is informed by the “genres of documentation” that 
were generated by diverse motives. We may want to underscore the hetero- 
geneity of the colonial archive, informed by the local-level motivations that 
shape land revenue documents but markedly absent in the sources of colo- 
nial sociology. Recognizing these motivations encouraged me write a new 
history of untouchability in northern India. 
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Social Space, Civil Society, and Dalit Agency 
in Twentieth-Century Kerala 


P. SANAL MOHAN 


The modern social space in Kerala was created through mobilizations in which 
Dalit movements played a crucial role. However, this story is unknown out- 
side Kerala. The anonymity of Dalit movements is directly linked to an elitist 
historiography that emphasized the roles of the Ezhava movement, the Sree 
Narayana Dharma Paripalana (SNDP) movement, the movements of other 
upper castes such as the Nairs or Namboodiri Brahmans, and later the com- 
munist movement as the harbingers of modernity in Kerala society. Such 
elitist histories and historiographies have dominated the intellectual and po- 
litical sphere, circulating several myths about contemporary Kerala. Yet no 
Dalit intellectual endeavors have emerged to challenge these ideas. This essay 
attempts to analyze some of the crucial issues problematized by the Dalit 
movements of the early twentieth century that made Dalit engagements with 
modern social space and civil society in Kerala possible. Modern civil so- 
ciety could emerge in Kerala only because of the relentless struggles waged 
against caste domination and oppression. It is necessary to identify here the 
most significant moments in the struggles that are crucial to the formation of 
modern civil society in Kerala. 

From the perspective of Dalit history it is difficult to think of civil soci- 
ety without referring to the mobilization against caste slavery in the mid- 
nineteenth century. The social space and civil society in Kerala was caste 


determined. The modern middle class that became decisive in the forma- 
tion of civil society was almost exclusively constituted of the upper castes— 
including the Ezhavas, although they are referred to as a backward caste. A 
close examination of the mid-nineteenth-century developments in various 
regions of Kerala shows that in spite of regional differences there were certain 
visible trends that vouchsafed a colonial transformation. We may identify 
several aspects of colonial modernity that began to evolve during this phase. 
The ideas of missionary Christianity, such as the notions of salvation and 
improvement or the agenda of social transformation were beginning to reach 
the Dalit communities in the native states of Kerala.! As the Anglican mis- 
sionaries were trying to work among the slave castes from the late 1840s on, 
the possibility of an alternative public also began to evolve. This alternative 
public was exemplified in what the missionaries termed slave schools and 
chapels, where slave-caste men, women, and children were taught the word 
of the Lord. In addition to this, basic literacy was imparted to them. 

A close reading of missionary writings of the mid-nineteenth century in 
the Travancore region of Kerala shows how much missionaries were con- 
cerned with the changes in the habits of Dalits who joined the missions. 
Following John Comaroff and Jean Comaroff, one may call it a “revolution 
in habits”? Changes in habits were important for the evolution of Dalits as 
modern citizens. Moreover, in the prevailing situation of distance pollution 
and untouchability, slave-caste men and women had to evolve as socially pre- 
sentable bodies by adopting new social practices. This would be possible only 
if they abandoned habits that the upper castes abhorred. It appears that such 
a change of habits had been considered as fundamental for claiming social 
space and becoming part of the evolving civil society that was always inimi- 
cal to them. Sometimes the missionaries asked their congregations to refrain 
from eating carcasses. This, they said, would raise the Dalits in the eyes of the 
upper castes as well as of the Syrian Christians in the Anglican congregation. 
This disciplining assumes significance when combined with the fact that even 
as late as the early decades of the twentieth century the Syrian Christians 
would invoke health sciences and notions of hygiene to support the segrega- 
tion of Dalit Christians in the churches.* 

Beginning with the example of the liberation of the slaves of the Mun- 
roe island whom the missionaries purchased along with the land and later 
liberated as free individuals ascribing them the new status of laborers to be 
hired, we witness the coming of the notion of wage labor instead of slave 
labor which was a significant matter considering the fact that such a notion 
was alien to the native society.* As far as the slaves were concerned, this was 
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an important moment as the new experiment offered them the possibility 
of evolving into free laborers, which would liberate their bodies and minds 
from the control of the masters. However, this evolution did not occur, as the 
abolition of slavery did not mean the abolition of its condition of existence— 
that is, the caste system that determined the social power relations in which 
the slaves had to live even after their formal liberation in 1885. As a result, the 
social hierarchy continued to exist largely unchallenged even after the aboli- 
tion of slavery. Abolition was an integral part of Dalit political agency in 
the late nineteenth century. In the first half of the twentieth century, with 
the coming of the anticaste movements, the political agency of Dalits under- 
went significant changes. It may be pointed out here that modern civil soci- 
ety emerged in Kerala in the first half of the twentieth century through the 
struggles against the caste-determined social and public sphere. 

In spite of the histories of social movements such as the Sadhu Jana Pari- 
palana Sangham (sJPs, Society for the Protection of the Poor), led by Ayyank- 
ali; the Prathyaksha Raksha Daiva Sabha (PRDs, Church of God of Revealed 
Salvation) of Poyikayil Yohannan (known after his death as Sree Kumara 
Guru Devan); and Pampady John Joseph’s Cheramar Mahajana Sabha (As- 
sociation of Cheramar Dalits), the reigning paradigms of historiography re- 
main unchallenged.’ It is pertinent at this point to analyze how Dalits figured 
in historiographical discourses. Prominent events of the nationalist move- 
ment have been the staple of historians of modern Kerala. Many of these nar- 
ratives highlighted the events of the anticolonial mobilization in the Malabar 
region, which was under the Madras presidency. Although most histories of 
the Indian National Congress from the nationalist perspective emphasized 
its anticolonial character, it was in effect an elite movement based on the ini- 
tiatives of the middle-class legal professionals in Calicut.® The native states 
of Cochin and Travancore, constituting the southern part of Kerala, were 
under the indirect rule of the British. The policy of the Indian National Con- 
gress was to work in the native states through its political affiliates. In both 
native states there developed nationalist politics, with distinct organizations 
such as the Travancore State Congress and Cochin Praja Mandalam (Cochin 
State Congress).’ 

Marxist historiography has emphasized the history of working-class 
mobilization under the communists in various parts of Kerala that was in- 
strumental in the development of radical politics and the subsequent pol- 
icy interventions of the postcolonial phase, such as the land reforms of the 
1970s.° The Dalit movements in the early twentieth century had problema- 
tized the oppressive conditions that caste domination had produced. Dalit 
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movements had used all available means to press for Dalit demands such as 
access to public space, cultural and symbolic capital, human dignity, and civil 
rights. These issues never figured in the historiographical debates as they did 
not directly challenge the colonial powers; sometimes the colonial powers 
reacted favorably to the demands of Dalits and other “lower castes.” Most his- 
toriographies failed to reconsider colonialism from the multiple locations 
of the colonized as they had a one-dimensional view of colonialism. This 
refers to their understanding of colonialism as uniformly incapacitating the 
colonized, without taking into account forms of exploitation and oppression 
that preceded colonialism and that continued to exist even as colonialism 
succeeded in establishing its domination. In the case of Kerala, caste for- 
mation qualifies as such a form since the types of oppression that it created 
continued under colonialism. This obliges us to see how caste oppression was 
dealt with in historiography. 

The most eloquent representation of caste oppression is available in the 
nineteenth-century accounts of missionaries that were printed and circu- 
lated in publications that had an international reach.’ It is in the course of 
such writings that the missionaries problematized the historical caste slav- 
ery of Dalits in nineteenth-century Kerala. This should be considered as the 
moment of Dalits’ entry into historical records in a spectacular manner. We 
shall consider the missionary writings as a distinct historiographic genre. 
Most studies on slavery in Kerala had referred to the existence of slave castes, 
and there is a historiography of slavery that refers to the origins of caste slav- 
ery in the precolonial social formations, sometimes stretching back to an- 
cient times.” The latter-day historians of the European Christian missions in 
Kerala depended a great deal on the historical information available on the 
slave-caste communities in missionary writings. Many of these scholars are 
dismissive of the spiritual dimensions of Dalit engagement with missionary 
Christianity.” However, the source materials of various Dalit religious move- 
ments contradict those views.” 


Religious Conversion to Modernity 


Historically there have been two visible trends in Dalit mobilization from 
the mid-nineteenth century. The first and most important trend was the ac- 
ceptance of missionary Christianity by Dalits from the 1850s onward. This 
experience was decisive in transforming their individual and social selves. 
The abolition of caste slavery in 1855 took place a couple of years after the 
first Dalit “joined the way of Christ” in the Travancore region of Kerala as 
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part of a movement. By the early decades of the twentieth century, thousands 
of Dalits, mostly from the Pulayar and Parayar communities, had joined the 
church. Contrary to an instrumentalist understanding of the Dalit interface 
with the missionaries, one could reconfigure these interactions as a “contact 
zone’ that made it possible for different trends to flourish simultaneously. 
The notion of a “contact zone,’ according to Mary Louise Pratt, “is an at- 
tempt to invoke the spatial and temporal copresence of subjects previously 
separated by geographic and historical disjunctures, and whose trajectories 
now intersect.” She also uses the term “contact” to “foreground the interac- 
tive, improvisational dimensions of colonial encounters so easily ignored or 
suppressed by diffusionist accounts of conquest and domination?’ This per- 
spective allows us to map the contested spaces that missionaries and Dalits 
occupied simultaneously. By the first decade of the twentieth century, more 
than half of the Church Missionary Society (CMs) members in the Travan- 
core region of Kerala was drawn from Dalit communities, in spite of the fact 
that they were discriminated against in the church. 

The second trend, which had obvious connections with the first, was the 
genesis of powerful social and religious movements of Dalits from the first 
decade of the twentieth century onward. These movements fall into two 
broad categories that are similar to movements in other parts of India. First, 
some of the movements were sociopolitical and political in character—they 
addressed mostly political, economic, and social problems of Dalit communi- 
ties. These problems included the continuing manifestations of caste slavery, 
access to social and public spaces, access to modern education, ownership 
of land, access to modern institutions such as the judiciary, and rejection of 
demeaning social practices imposed on the community by the upper castes. 
The second category of the movements was religious: through intervention 
in the religious sphere, they opened up another front of social praxis and 
created an alternative public that simultaneously engaged with the spiritual 
and material realms. 

In the context of Kerala, religious movements evolved because of the 
dominance of caste within the churches, which forced Dalits to create their 
own churches and religious movements. This involved a problematization of 
the sacred realm of the church and a critique of the Bible, as accomplished by 
Poikayil Yohannan." While the syps falls in the first category of movements, 
Yohannan’s movement, the PRDS, falls in the second. There were many other 
exclusively Dalit churches or congregations in the early twentieth century 
that were radical responses to the prevalence of caste discrimination within 
the mainstream churches due to the hegemony of upper-caste Syrian Chris- 
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tians. In addition, there were individual Dalits who had established small 
groups of followers through their new religious ideas derived from the Bible, 
which the European missionaries critiqued as heresies. For the present 
purpose, such movements can be thought of as another form of anticaste 
mobilization, although they functioned in the realm of religion. All these 
mobilizations were determined by the agency of Dalits, which reached a 
turning point in the early decades of the twentieth century. 

One of the significant results of Dalit interaction with European mission- 
ary Christianity had been the articulation of a new and different conscious- 
ness by Dalits that was very complex. This consciousness is not adequately 
encompassed within the instrumentalist analysis of scholarship on missions, 
which interprets Dalits’ attraction to missionary Christianity as merely an 
effort to improve their socioeconomic position. Dalit consciousness found 
expression in social movements that problematized all aspects of their sub- 
ordination. There was another closely related opinion held by some of the 
missionaries as well as the later scholars of missions: that Dalits did not un- 
derstand the high moral principles of religion. Some scholars went so far 
as to argue that even Dalits’ prayers were purely instrumentalist, meant only 
to get something from God." In the first half of the twentieth century there 
were several powerful movements in various Dalit communities, such as the 
SJPS of the foremost Dalit leader of Kerala, Ayyankali, which had members 
not just from the Pulayas; the PRDs of Yohannan; Cheramar Mahajana Sabha 
of Pampady John Joseph; and a host of other organizations that occupied 
almost the same social space although within different communities. It may 
be observed that theoretically Ayyankali’s and Yohannan’s movements were 
open to all Dalits, irrespective of their caste background. There were other 
organizations such as Brahma Prathyaksha Raksha Dharma Paripalana (Or- 
ganization of Parayars to Protect the Revealed Salvation of Social Order of 
Brahma), Parayar Mahajana Sangham of Kantan Kumaran and movements 
led by other popular leaders such as Paradi Abraham Issac and Vellikkara 
Chothi, who were named to the Popular Legislature of Travancore. There 
existed spaces in which these movements could interact socially and politi- 
cally. Of them, the syps was the most widespread in the Travancore region of 
Kerala, having a thousand branches at the peak of its prominence." Similarly, 
in 1926 the pRDs had 10,000 followers in sixty-three parishes.” 

Modern civil society emerged in Kerala in the first half of the twentieth 
century through the struggles against the caste-determined social and pub- 
lic sphere. The social movement of Ezhavas under the leadership of Sree 
Narayana Guru is generally considered to be a paradigmatic reformist 
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movement in Kerala. However, it would be wrong to reduce Dalit movements 
to offshoots of this movement. Because of the economic development of the 
Ezhava community in the second half of the nineteenth century, a powerful 
upwardly mobile middle class evolved in the community that spearheaded 
the movement. Although the Ezhavas also suffered from caste disabilities 
such as untouchability, their situation was not as severe as those of the Dalit 
communities whose members were not allowed to use public roads and in- 
stitutions. Even by traditional standards of distance pollution, Ezhavas re- 
mained in a better position than Dalits, who had historically been agrarian 
slaves. In spite of the caste disabilities that the Ezhavas had experienced, by 
the late nineteenth century they were able to use the avenues opened up 
in the context of colonial modernity to come to the public domain along 
with the so-called Malayalis, or Nairs, and to submit a petition known as 
Malayali Memorial in 1891 to the native ruler of Travancore. The petition was 
signed by ten thousand people—mostly Nairs, with a smattering of Syrian 
Christians and Ezhavas—who voiced their concern over the monopolizing 
of the jobs under the Travancore government by what they referred to as 
foreigners, meaning not the British, but non-Malayali Brahmans.” 

The memorial did not help the Ezhavas in any way, and the educated 
members of the community had to leave their native state of Travancore and 
seek employment elsewhere in British India. It was in this context that they 
submitted their own memorial, the Ezhava Memorial, raising their demands 
for employment in 1896. The memorial was signed by 13,176 Ezhavas.*! But 
in the last decade of the nineteenth century the new middle-class Ezhavas 
formed the reformist movement SNDP and started their forays into the evolv- 
ing civil society by establishing modern institutions. The first institution was 
a temple in 1887 at Aruvippuram near Neyyattinkara, south of Trivandrum, 
in which Sree Narayana Guru consecrated the image of Siva, thus challenging 
the ritual privilege of Brahmans in consecrating a deity. In the traditional 
reading of the modernization of Kerala, this is considered the epitome of 
the anticaste moment, which led to social revolution in Kerala. In subsequent 
years, under the leadership of Sree Narayana Guru, there were several other 
temple consecrations. After a while, he suggested that what the people required 
most were temples of learning—modern educational institutions. His radical 
thinking was at its best when he consecrated in one of the temples a mirror 
as the presiding deity. Sree Narayana Guru's interventions in the social and re- 
ligious realm of Kerala created an environment in which anticaste progressive 
thinking and action could thrive. From the Adviata Vedanta tradition rep- 
resented by him to the atheistic thinking and practice of Sahodaran Ayyappan, 
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multiple ideological positions flourished within the snpp. Another important 
aspect of the movement is the critical use of the resources of the Sanskritic tradi- 
tion, which Ezhavas could access. What is notable here is the innovative use of 
the tradition by Sree Narayana Guru to establish a modern religious movement. 

In contrast, the Dalit movements in Kerala in the early twentieth century 
could not draw on a high traditional culture as a resource for engagement 
with modernity. They therefore completely adapted to modernity, since it 
was the only resource open to them. However, they had to wage relentless 
struggles to access some of the resources that modernity offered to them. 
The major developments in Kerala in the nineteenth and twentieth centu- 
ries that could be considered as markers of modernity had a distinct impact 
on Dalits in general and certain communities in particular. Christianity had 
been in Kerala from the early Christian centuries, prior to or simultaneous 
with its taking root in European society. However, we do not find any Dalits 
becoming Christian in traditional Kerala society. Dalits’ conversion to Chris- 
tianity as a social phenomenon occurred only from the 1850s onward, al- 
though Anglican missionaries had been in Kerala since the early nineteenth 
century.” Anglican missionaries initially worked with traditional Christians 
to help them acquire modern practices and encourage them to accept Angli- 
can methods. This led to differences between the traditional Christians and 
the Anglican missionaries and to the final severing of connections between 
the two groups in 1836. 

It was after this break with the traditional Jacobite Church that Anglican 
missionaries of the CMs discovered Dalit communities. The Dalits’ interac- 
tion with Anglican missionaries was entirely different. It was the first time 
that anybody had approached them with a purpose different from that of 
their masters. The missionaries who went to the slave castes of Kerala were 
subjects of modernity, which enabled them to see the denial of freedom and 
justice to the slave castes and their inalienable rights as human beings that 
their creator had bestowed on them. Unlike many other colonial Christian 
missionaries who worked in agreement with slave traders and the system of 
slavery, the Anglican missionaries in Kerala in the mid-nineteenth century 
were abolitionists. They were able to rouse the imagination of the untouch- 
able slave castes with their antislavery posture and mobilization, thus bring- 
ing modernity to them. I shall call this a crucial moment of Dalit engagement 
with modernity, which transformed them into “conscripts of modernity” 
From this perspective I shall argue that the Dalits’ conversion in Kerala in 
the mid-nineteenth century was a double conversion: not only a religious 
conversion, but also a conversion to modernity.” 
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No community in Kerala had adapted to modern ideas and institutions to 
the extent that the Dalits did, though the road to transformation was new, un- 
certain, and tortuous. This is largely because of their slave status, from which 
they had to evolve into modern subjects. I shall make a comparison here with 
the Ezhava community, which was charting another course on the journey 
into modernity. In certain regions of Travancore such as Mavelikkara, Ezha- 
vas had joined the cms. Missionary accounts of the late nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries provide explicit information on the Ezhava background 
of some congregations.” But the missionaries’ work among the Ezhavas never 
achieved the visible success as it did among the Pulayar and Parayar com- 
munities. The peculiar position of the Ezhavas in the caste hierarchy would 
explain why they did not convert en masse, as happened in Dalit communi- 
ties. In the caste hierarchy, Ezhavas were above Dalit communities such as 
Pulayas and Parayas but below Nairs and Namboodiris, who regarded them 
as polluting untouchables. In the British Malabar region of Kerala, the Ger- 
man missionaries of the Basel Evangelical Mission had the majority of their 
converts coming from the Tiyya community, which occupied the same social 
position as that of the Ezhavas in the south of Kerala.” In the early decades 
of the twentieth century, members of the Ezhava community were campaign- 
ing for the removal of caste disabilities that prevented them from entering 
Hindu temples for worship, and one section of the Ezhava movement was in 
favor of conversion to Christianity or Sikhism, or remaining atheists.” It is 
interesting to see that Sree Narayan Guru did not have any objection to such 
proposals being discussed by the people of the community. Throughout the 
19208, the Ezhavas held out the threat of mass conversion, and this threat was 
the major reason why temple entry was permitted in 1936.” This permission 
has been hailed as a crucial moment in the formation of the Hindu commu- 
nity in Kerala. The Ezhavas became Hindus even as they were threatening 
to leave Hinduism. Such a move would have discredited the native state of 
Travancore, which was supposed to be a Hindu state ruled by a sovereign on 
behalf of a Hindu deity, although the raja and the kingdom had already come 
under British paramountcy. 

Another crucial moment of modernity for Dalits was their introduction 
to socialist and communist ideas. The communist movement had a decisive 
impact on the Dalit communities in Kerala. Communist ideas of equality 
found ready acceptance among Dalit communities, and communist parties 
continue to have substantial influence among Dalits in spite of the inroads 
made among Dalits in Kerala by other political parties, including the Con- 
gress Party, the Bharatiya Janata Party, and regional political parties. As has 
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happened in the case of many oppressed social groups, ideologies and move- 
ments that seek an egalitarian and just future society were readily accepted 
by Dalits. Quite often such movements spread in these groups through kin- 
ship ties and social relations. 

The movement of Ayyankali, the sJPs, was founded in 1907 and thus pre- 
ceded the caste reform movements among the Nairs and Namboodiris.”* It 
was second only to the movement of the Ezhavas in order of appearance. This 
chronology is important, as it refers to the coming of new ideas of modernity 
and modern forms of political mobilization among Dalits. The most signifi- 
cant political act of Ayyankali was his forced entry into public space that was 
specifically closed to Dalits. In 1898 he broke the ban on entering the public 
road imposed upon the Pulayas and other Dalit communities by riding in 
a decorated bullock cart, a mode of travel reserved for upper-caste people. 
Entry into the public space was to become a major feature of the movement 
in the years to come. Ayyankali’s followers in other parts of southern Kerala 
mobilized locally, which led to several open confrontations between Dalits 
and members of upper castes in various parts of Travancore.” One major 
mobilization in Quilon in 1915 erupted in a riot in which both Dalit and Nair 
houses were set on fire. When Ayyankali was consulted for guidance by the 
local leaders, he advised them to retaliate, stating that they had nobody to 
support them except God, and that the only course open to them was to 
carry the movement forward. Immediately following the riots, the local lead- 
ers, in consultation with Ayyankali, made arrangements for a public meeting 
in Quilon that was also attended by some upper-caste reformist leaders. In 
the course of his speech there, Ayyankali exhorted his people to continue to 
mobilize and asked the upper castes not to oppose anticaste mobilizations.’ 

This movement had repercussions in various parts of Travancore, as Dalits 
under the leadership of Ayyankali were ready to violate the code of spatial 
control and discipline that had been in existence for centuries. Ayyankali had 
organized a small group of men that by then had become famous as Ayyank- 
ali Pada (Ayyankali’s army). In 1898 he led another expedition on the public 
road from his village, Venganoor, to Aralummood, defying the prohibition 
on the Pulayas.*! These rebellious acts, as I noted above, had a domino effect 
in mobilizing Dalits to claim public space, and the acts resulted in violence 
in many parts of Travancore as Dalits clashed with upper-caste opponents. 

In the first decade of the twentieth century, a new politics began to emerge 
with the coming of Dalit movements. Movements like the syps were very 
radical in their mobilizations and programs. Ayyankali led the movement to 
claim access to public spaces such as roads and markets that were essential 
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for securing the civil rights of Dalit communities. Similarly, he led struggles 
to secure school admission for Pulaya children, which led to violent clashes 
between Pulayas and members of upper castes. In 1913, in the face of op- 
position from upper-caste Nairs, Ayyankali led the first Pulaya agricultural 
workers’ strike for school admission for Pulaya children.” The strike lasted 
for a year, and the Pulayas of South Travancore region endured in spite of 
being without wages and experiencing severe threats to their livelihood.” 
In this situation they sought the help of the fishing community of Vizhin- 
jam, which is in close proximity to Ayyankali’s village, Venganoor. The strike 
was remarkable in that the fundamental issue at stake was not economic de- 
mands such as increased wages. On the contrary, the strike raised a strongly 
contested cultural issue, that of school admission for Pulaya children. Ayy- 
ankali demanded that the government order of 1907 granting admission to 
everyone irrespective of caste be implemented without any changes. This was 
followed by mobilization in various parts of the Travancore region on the 
question of school admission for Dalit children. In 1914 the attempt of Pu- 
layas to have their children admitted to a school at Pullad, in central Travan- 
core, led to clashes with Nairs and Syrian Christians. Similarly, in the village 
of Ooroottamblam, near Trivandrum, the efforts of Ayyankali to have a girl 
named Punchami admitted to the local school led to riots by Nairs, who sub- 
sequently set fire to the school.*4 

What infuriated the upper castes was the Dalit emphasis on education 
above all other things in the changing social context. Dalit social movements 
of the early twentieth century carried on the program of social change, which 
in many ways was reminiscent of the project that the missionaries had envis- 
aged. Anglican missionaries had initiated educational projects among Dalits 
from the very beginning of their work with the community, although those 
projects were confined to the elementary skills of reading and writing. Simi- 
larly, the missionaries had taken up the question of access to public space 
when they found that the Dalit members of their congregation, including 
teachers, were not allowed to use the public roads.” By the late nineteenth 
century, the rulers of Travancore had laid down rules to enforce Pulayas’ ac- 
cess to public spaces, but the local bureaucracy and the upper castes effec- 
tively kept such rules from being implemented. Opposition to the Pulaya 
use of public roads was so intense that some of the missionaries in the early 
1890s observed that such restrictions would end only if powerful movements 
emerged from within Dalit communities.*° 

As there were oppositions to admitting Dalit children to existing schools, 
Ayyankali started a school in his village in 1904. In the words of the histo- 
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rian T. H. P. Chentharassery, “the first school started by him was demolished 
and burnt by the upper castes on the very first day of its establishment.”*” 
With regard to education, the opposition from the upper castes was reminis- 
cent of the nineteenth-century burning of slave schools and chapels in many 
parts of Travancore, as the upper castes—both Christian and Hindu—feared 
that the liberation of slaves would jeopardize their agricultural interests. 

It would be instructive to think of the manner in which the Dalit move- 
ments tried to address the challenges they were facing. They adopted modern 
forms of associations and mobilization. Such associations necessitated orga- 
nizational work and training people in methods that were new to them. The 
Dalits might have used the prevailing practices of missionaries as a model, 
as some in the leadership of the Dalit movement, like V. J. Thomas Vadhyar 
and Haris Vadhyar, were teachers in the mission schools.** The struggles of 
Ayyankali and his organization to establish the right to education would 
enhance their belief in the significance of education. In traditional society 
the slave castes were not allowed any access to learning. Ayyankali realized 
the urgency of the need to educate the new generation even though it was 
beyond the Dalits’ means, and financial support from the government was 
not forthcoming. Ayyankali’s statement that he wished to see ten graduates 
in his community is often recalled to show the importance that he attributed 
to the educational development of Dalit communities. It is also important 
to reiterate that Pulayas and other Dalit communities were never allowed to 
learn or participate in intellectual life and knowledge production. Ayyankali 
and other representatives of various Dalit communities raised the issue of 
education in the legislative assembly of Travancore. Without going into fur- 
ther details of the history of the movement, I shall argue that the task ahead 
for the Dalits in the first half of the twentieth century was very formidable. 
One of the major differences between the movement of Ayyankali and the 
movement of Sree Narayana Guru was that the former was not explicitly con- 
cerned with religion. It may be recalled here that in the beginning of his pub- 
lic activism, Ayyankali was influenced by some of the reformists. During the 
initial stages of his movement he had interactions with a reformist sannyasi, 
Sadananda Swami, and his reformist organization, Brahma Nishta Matam.*? 

Swami feared that the Dalits would convert to Christianity and tried 
to impress on the upper castes the consequences of not giving civil rights 
to Dalits. The upper castes were not ready to listen to his counsel. A Hindu 
reformist constituency developed that wanted to establish some influence in 
Dalit communities, and the Hindus were able to do so at a later stage, al- 
though it was not a big success. However, Ayyankali was not impressed with 
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the religious reformist ideas of Swami, and he continued his mobilization 
projects.*° Similarly, we do not find Ayyankali or his movement investing 
in establishing temples or making temple entry their major issue. Instead, 
Ayyankali’s concerns were to fight for entry into the modern social space, 
mobilize people to acquire cultural capital through modern education, fight 
for the dignity of the community, and fight against all forms of humiliation 
that were heaped on them. Cultural capital, following Pierre Bourdieu, could 
be considered as a form of knowledge, an internalized code or a cognitive 
acquisition that equips social agents with empathy toward their subjects 
and appreciation of, or competence in deciphering cultural relations and cul- 
tural artifacts. Cultural capital also concerns forms of cultural knowledge, 
competences, and dispositions.” It may be reiterated that to establish their 
right to walk on the public roads, Ayyankali led agitations and faced his en- 
emies head on, leading to pitched battles. None of the upper-caste reformers 
of his time had to face the threat of physical violence. 

Another significant aspect of the sJPs was its organizational activities, 
especially the formation of the community courts.** These courts were nec- 
essary since Dalits were not allowed to go near the official courts and so 
could not get legal redress for their problems. They were allowed only to yell 
out their problems from the required distance (to avoid pollution), which 
middlemen would repeat loudly for the magistrates and advocates to hear.“ 
This would take place after usual office hours. Ayyankali felt that this was an 
insulting practice, and instead of approaching such a court for the redress 
of Dalits’ problems, he set up community courts. These courts followed the 
procedures of official courts, and Ayyankali sought the help of advocates who 
were sympathetic to the Dalits’ cause. Ayyankali was the high power judge 
of the chief court, which had subcourts functioning under the direction of 
the syps.** This particular institution had the necessary support staff, such 
as court messengers to pass on the decisions of the chief court to the sub- 
courts and warrant sepoys to summon offenders. It has been observed that 
this system ofa parallel judiciary functioned in an efficient manner.* But it is 
not clear how effective the community courts could have been if an offender 
belonged to the upper castes. Perhaps the courts could have succeeded only if 
both the parties involved in a case belonged to Dalit communities. 

With the support of the Diwans, Ayyankali was able to convene the an- 
nual meetings of his organization, the sJPs, after the concluding session of 
the Popular Legislature. The activists of the sjPs would come to Trivandrum 
from various parts of the state, and women formed a majority of the partici- 
pants. As they were not allowed to use public roads, they had to take the al- 
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leys specially meant for their use. In spite of the fact that they were denied use 
of public roads, they were allowed to use the Victoria Jubilee Hall, which was 
also the venue of the Popular Legislature meetings. One interesting aspect 
of the annual meetings of the sjPps is the support the movement had from 
the Diwan and bureaucrats at the higher levels, which included the presence 
of important officials who took note of the deliberations.‘ It was the most 
important occasion Ayyankali had to present the problems of Dalits in front 
of government officials and an occasion to draw the attention of the ruler 
to their problems. The government officials were often asked to find ways 
of resolving the problems listed by Ayyankali, with the concurrence of the 
ruler.“ 

The experience of the syps showed a qualitatively different politics emerg- 
ing from Dalit communities. On the one hand, they adopted radical mobi- 
lization to claim their rights; on the other hand, they also used the available 
legislative avenue to articulate their problems and press the native govern- 
ment to resolve their problems. This particular politics was effectively used 
by the sJPs, as it resorted to radical mobilization under the leadership of 
Ayyankali. 

In 1913, the princely state of Cochin witnessed the emergence of a power- 
ful movement of Pulayas named the Pulaya Maha Sabha (‘The great associa- 
tion of Pulayas). It was led by Krishnadi Asan, who subsequently converted 
to Christianity as he became disheartened by the slow pace of progress the 
movement was making. This left the movement without leadership, though 
later, with the coming of leaders like P. C. Chanjan and K. P. Vallon, it re- 
ceived a new lease on life. The two men were named to the Cochin Legislative 
Assembly in 1926 and 1931, respectively. Their mobilization was instrumental 
in opening up the public space to Dalit communities. Similar to the sjPs, 
their movement used the legislative space to argue for the cause of the Dalit 
communities. As we have seen in the case of Travancore, through the Pulaya 
Maha Sabha, the members of Dalit communities demanded educational fa- 
cilities, cultivable land, and other civic amenities in addition to the removal 
of all restrictions imposed on their free movement. 

The experience of the PRDS shows another form of radicalism emerging, 
which was more religious in nature and more typical of religious movements. 
The PRDS was founded in 1910 in the central Travancore region of Kerala by 
Poyikayil Yohannan and his colleagues, who belonged to Dalit communities. 
This movement originated as a radical response to the continued existence 
of caste inequalities between upper-caste Syrian Christians and Dalit Chris- 
tians within the cms and other denominations.’ 
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From its beginning, the PRDS created alternative institutional structures 
for its followers together with a radically different reading of the Bible. Within 
a few years there was a phenomenal increase in the membership of the 
movement as it gradually spread to other villages in Travancore.*? Yohan- 
nan encouraged his followers to acquire wealth in the form of land as their 
meager resources permitted and to attain modern education by establish- 
ing schools. In addition, there were mass mobilizations for claiming ac- 
cess to public space. Following the death of Poyikayil Yohannan in 1939, the 
movement was briefly led by his second in command, Njaliyakuzhi Simon 
Yohannan. In the power struggles that followed, Poyikayil Yohannan’ sec- 
ond wife, Janamma, came to control the affairs of the movement.” In 1950 
one group of the movement's followers proclaimed themselves Hindus under 
her leadership, leading to the reversal of many of their practices that had 
been construed as Christian. It was during this phase in the movement's his- 
tory that Poikayil Yohannan’s posthumous identity as Kumara Guru Devan 
developed. He began to be thought of as God who had taken birth as an 
untouchable slave to redeem the descendents of slaves from the inhuman 
slave sufferings.” There were substantial changes in the foundational canons 
of the PRDS with the coming of this new notion of Poikayil Yohannan as Sree 
Kumara Guru Devan. The Guru Devan cult emerged as a consequence of the 
process of deification of the religious reformers of the late nineteenth and 
twentieth century in Kerala. This could be the larger context in which new 
discourses evolved within the movement. The ideas of Dalit history intro- 
duced by Yohannan were carried forward by his followers in the subsequent 
decades and made into a living tradition.” 

However, I wish here to foreground certain aspects of the movement that 
were significant for the formation of civil society in twentieth-century Kerala. 
As in the case of the syps, radical mobilization and interventions to claim 
social space were central to the PRDS. The major difference was that the lat- 
ter was a religious movement that had emerged out of Christianity, and the 
people who followed it came from different denominations. The PRDs had 
problematized sacred space, as its members’ struggle was to claim a sacred 
space outside the mainstream worship places of Hinduism and Christian- 
ity. This alternative space was constituted by reinterpreting the twin notions 
of revelation and salvation of the Bible.** This critique of caste within the 
church was part of the wider critique of caste and slavery that they had devel- 
oped in Kerala. Their critique of caste led to the construction of the historical 
experience of slavery that Yohannan theorized as a foundational aspect of 
his narrative of history. Along with this, he developed another notion of the 
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experiential aspect of slavery that did not reduce it to a mere socioeconomic 
category.” In other words, he attempted to invert the experience of slav- 
ery and make it a resource around which to unify the community. It seems 
that Yohannan’s project was to create a new, liberating religion by radically 
stretching the meaning of the Bible through a critique of existing interpreta- 
tions. For example, he famously argued that the Bible was “not meant for this 
generation” and that its message was not meant for the Pulayas and Parayas 
of Travancore as the Bible does not contain anything on them.” Yohannan 
is alleged to have burned copies of the Bible.” He asserted that there was no 
revelation in it for them, and he argued instead that liberation for Pulayas 
and Parayas could only come through him. The oppressed Dalits who joined 
his movement considered him to be a prophet; sometimes they even consid- 
ered him a god who had come to the earth to bring revelation and salvation. 
Gradually, Yohannan came to be considered the god who took on the garb 
of a slave to redeem orphaned slave children from inhuman sufferings.” He 
combined the biblical notions of salvation with the ideas drawn from Dalit 
life world to develop an emancipatory discourse. It was this discourse of 
emancipation that made it possible for his movement to stake claims on civil 
society. Yohannan constructed an alternative public for contesting religious 
and secular ideas and practices. 

As in Dalit movements in other parts of India, an engagement with re- 
ligion became fundamental to their struggles for representation in the civil 
society in Kerala. This situation was created more by the hegemonic power 
that Hinduism had over Dalits than by any other aspect of religion. In that 
sense, a critique of religion was fundamental to their liberation. In the case of 
Yohannan, this critique was not limited to only one religion, but it included 
a religion that was supposed to be based on the principle of salvation of 
the despised. Yohannan was named a member of the Popular Assembly 
of Travancore, where he represented the members of his caste. His speeches 
in the assembly, however, show that he was articulating the general prob- 
lems of Dalits as well as the problems that the PRDS members were facing. 
It may be recalled that Yohannan’s movement tried to develop institutional 
structures that were much more durable than the institutional structures that 
the syps was able to develop. The PRDs made efforts at self-representation 
that were crucial in the early twentieth century, particularly in light of the 
emerging political trends in which community-based politics were solidified 
under the guise of caste reform movements. It is in this broader context of 
reform-driven community formation in Kerala that the movements such as 
the PRDS, the sjps, and several others developed. In spite of the facts that 
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powerful social and religious movements had developed from Dalit com- 
munities and that they were able to articulate their critique of the traditional 
order, they failed to become major players in the evolving political society. 
As a result, the gains made through interventions in civil society and through 
social and religious activities were relegated to a place of secondary signifi- 
cance when new civil society initiatives came up in the postcolonial phase. 

Another movement that is important in the analysis of Dalit interven- 
tions in civil and political society in Kerala in the early twentieth century 
was Cheramar Mahajana Sabha, founded in 1921 by Pampady John Joseph.°? 
First, this movement’s members did not consider the religious divisions 
among Dalits to be a serious problem in forging a unified organization and 
argued that they needed to focus on the shared historical experiences that 
formed their collective identity.® Second, while engaging with the social and 
economic issues of Dalit communities, the movement focused especially on 
the problems of Dalit Christians and took up the question of the discrimi- 
nation and inequality that they experienced within the church. As part of 
its organizational efforts, the movement acquired property in many parts 
of Travancore to set up its offices and coordinate its activities. John Joseph 
represented the movement to the native rulers as part of an effort to change 
the caste name from Pulayas to Cheramars. This name identified the indig- 
enous Pulayas with the ancient kingdom of the Cheras, and the proposition 
was acceptable to many Pulayas in Travancore irrespective of religion. It may 
not be out of place to suggest that John Joseph not only tried to constitute 
a different identity for the Pulayas, but that he also initiated a discourse of 
ethnicity in the 1920s in Kerala as an antidote to the oppressive caste system.°! 
Moreover, he took up the question of the oppression and discrimination 
that Dalits had been facing in church and submitted a memorandum to the 
British Parliament detailing the social conditions of Dalit Christians and the 
need for the intervention of the British Parliament in resolving it. Like his 
other contemporaries, he was also named to the Popular Legislature of Tra- 
vancore, and he used that forum to articulate Dalits’ problems. 

The examples discussed so far show the manner in which Dalit communi- 
ties expressed themselves in the first half of the twentieth century. This raises 
certain questions about the experience of Dalits in the missionary churches 
that existed alongside the PRDs and other such movements. The Anglican 
missionaries of the CMs were the first to live with and interact closely with 
the slave castes in Kerala—which was contrary to the practice of the Hindu 
upper castes, who considered “lower-caste” slaves polluting, and of traditional 
Christians of Kerala, who regarded them in much the same manner. How- 
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ever, Dalits who joined the missions had to face severe caste oppression and 
discrimination from traditional Syrian Christians. This led to the emergence 
of exclusively Dalit congregations within churches and sometimes to the de- 
parture from churches of Dalits, who subsequently formed exclusively Dalit 
churches. Interestingly, traditional churches also began to work among Dalit 
communities by the last decade of the nineteenth century, an effort which 
some in the cMs hoped would counteract their divisive effects on the church. 
The work of traditional churches among Dalits, however, led to the forma- 
tion of denominational differences among Dalit Christians. 

In the early twentieth century, the religious radicalism of Dalits was ex- 
pressed in the formation of movements such as the PRDs that led to the imag- 
ination of a new divine power for Dalit communities. Organizations such as 
the Cheramar Daiva Sabha (God’s Church of Cheramar),® the Thennindian 
Suvishesha Sangham (the South Indian Gospel Association),°! and smaller 
churches were all expressions of this desire for a different religious and social 
vision. In the 1920s, Pentecostalism began to emerge as a distinct movement 
as it drew large numbers of Dalits from other denominations. I have argued 
elsewhere that religion could be considered as an alternative public for the 
Dalit communities. It is important to emphasize that this experience would 
have been more of a reality for those who joined the churches than for those 
who remained Hindu. In spite of the caste segregation prevailing within the 
churches, perhaps biblical theology provided the necessary ideological re- 
source for the flourishing of such movements and sects. This possibility did 
not apply to those who did not become Christian. The Dalits joining the 
CMS Anglican Church in the mid-nineteenth century should be understood 
as their first social movement, although the missionaries were instrumental 
in initiating it. However, this trend had real subversive potential when one 
considers struggles for equality within the churches. 

Historically in Kerala, the cms Anglican Church had the largest Dalit 
membership, and the discontent that Dalit communities felt within the 
church took a decisive turn in the early decades of the twentieth century. 
This culminated in the formation, with the support of the church, of an 
organization of Dalit Christians known as Sadhu Jana Christiya Sangham 
(The Poor Christians Assembly) in 1912. Yet there were no policy initia- 
tives to resolve this crisis. Another moment of articulation of Dalit rights 
within the CMs took place with the demand for separate administration of 
churches, which was raised by a vocal group of Dalits within the church. The 
Dalit groups moved a resolution in 1941 for separate churches that was sup- 
ported by English Bishop B. C. Corfield of the Anglican Church. Since he 
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supported the move, the Syrian Christians were forced to do so, too, but sur- 
prisingly nothing substantial came out of the decision. After the formation 
of Church of South India in 1931, the ongoing discontent of Dalit Christians 
with the domination by Syrian Christians of the church reached a critical 
stage, leading to open agitation in 1961-66 that was known as the Separate 
Administration Movement.® As there was no resolution of the conflict, a 
group of Dalit Christians broke away from the church and formed the cms 
Anglican Church in 1966, under the leadership of one of the prominent 
Dalit priests, Stephan Vattappara.*’ This exclusively Dalit church continues 
to function today, with 160 small congregations that have their own clergy. 
However, one group of Dalits remained in the Church of South India. To as- 
suage their feelings, in 1967 another senior Dalit priest, the Rev. T. S. Joseph, 
was consecrated as a bishop. 


Anti-Caste Struggles, Nationalism, and Communism 


The 1940s saw the gradual decline of the Dalit movements of the first half of 
the twentieth century that were instrumental in securing many of the demo- 
cratic civil rights of Dalit communities in Kerala. The Dalits still faced many 
issues that had not been adequately addressed in spite of the powerful pres- 
ence of these movements. One could note here economic deprivation, land- 
lessness, educational backwardness, and a host of other problems that were 
addressed by the earlier social movements but remained unresolved. In the 
1930s and 1940s we see the growth of the Communist Party of India (CPI) as 
well as the nationalist movement under the Congress Party in the Malabar 
region of Kerala, and the State Congress in Travancore.” The state of Cochin 
also had a nationalist organization, the Cochin Praja Manadalam (Cochin 
State Congress). The three geographical regions of Kerala subsequently had 
nationalist and leftist political mobilization dominating the political sphere. 
The political movements of the first half of the twentieth century had an- 
ticolonial struggles as their major program and were not concerned with 
the anticaste struggles in the way the syps was. The Malabar region of Ker- 
ala, which was under direct British rule, had the Indian National Congress, 
which was organized by members of the educated upper castes, mostly in 
the legal profession.” Their activities were not ideologically different from the 
activities of the Congress elsewhere in India. The Indian National Congress did 
not take the caste question seriously until the Kakinada Congress of 1923, 
in which T. K. Madhavan, who was a close follower of Sree Narayana Guru, 
moved a resolution stating that temple entry was the birthright of all Hin- 
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dus.” One of the major political events in Kerala during this period was the 
mobilization known as the Vaikom Satyagraha. Although it was begun with 
the goal of temple entry, it was ultimately limited to the question of open- 
ing up to the “lower castes” the roads that passed through the temple area. 
Because Gandhi played a crucial role in the Vaikom Satyagraha, his lead- 
ership brought together all the upper-caste community organizations since 
it was widely perceived as a question of the Hindu community. The Indian 
National Congress leaders from the Malabar region were the organizers of 
the movement, joined by local people and volunteers from Nayar, Ezhava, 
and Pulaya communities. The outcome of the struggle was that a resolution 
introduced in the Legislative Council, to allow Ezhavas to use the roads near 
the temple, was defeated by one vote.” Subsequently the Travancore govern- 
ment constructed diversionary lanes and managed to defuse the situation.” 
The Vaikom Satyagraha is celebrated in the nationalist accounts of anticaste 
struggles, whereas in the Dalit accounts it does not figure prominently. 
Another important moment in the anticaste mobilization was the Guru- 
vayur Satyagraha in 1931, which claimed entry into the famous Sri Krishana 
temple at Guruvayur, in the Ponnani taluk (block) of Malabar, for all Hin- 
dus.” Here again the mobilization was led by elite Congress leaders who 
came from Nayar landlord backgrounds. It seems that it was not just a ques- 
tion of the entry of “lower castes” into temples; on the contrary, discontents 
within caste society became the prime concern of such a mobilization. For 
example, the contradictions within the caste hierarchy between Nairs and 
Namboodiri Brahmans came into the open as Nairs sought to abolish the ex- 
clusive privileges of Namboodiri Brahmans in the temple. At the same time, 
the mobilization had the goal of bringing the “lower castes” into the national- 
ist program. The language of dominance employed in nationalist discourses 
is evident in the argument that the inherent uncleanliness of Pulayas and 
Cherumans made their temple entry necessary.” In the leadership of the Gu- 
ruvayur Satyagraha we find veteran Communists such as P. Krishna Pillai 
and A. K. Gopalan, who played leading roles in the movement along with 
other Congress leaders such as K. Kelappan and K. Madhavanar. One of 
the results of the mobilization was the beginning of the construction of a 
hegemonic Hindu community that was established through the movement 
for temple entry. Without going into the details of the movements seeking 
temple entry, I wish to underline the fact that such mobilizations failed to 
enlist the support of the Dalit masses, unlike their own autonomous move- 
ments in the first half of the twentieth century. I wish to emphasize the fact 
that, while Dalit movements of the early twentieth century recognized the 
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religious dimension of their subordination, their mobilization was more con- 
cerned with gaining education; access to public spaces; and the acquisition of 
symbolic resources as well as land and other material resources, if we go by the 
example of the syps. Dalits’ participation in movements based on religious 
grievances, it seems, remained elusive in spite of the efforts of dominant reli- 
gious and political groups. 

Dalits who were mobilized first by the missionaries and subsequently by 
the autonomous Dalit movements were influenced by other forms of politics 
that began to grow with the start of the CP1’s work among the agricultural 
laborers and marginal peasantry.” With respect to the long-term dynam- 
ics of Dalit movements, the Communists’ work among the Dalit agricultural 
laborers in the wetland tracts of Kerala has been significant.” It seems to me 
that even if one talks about mobilization in class terms, it is difficult not to 
be caught in the net of caste. For example, if one talks about the organization 
of toddy tappers (producers of coconut palm wine), as toddy tappers came 
exclusively from the Ezhava community, some aspects of the social relations 
rooted in the culture of the community must have informed their work and 
the political solidarity of the union that made use of the resources of that 
particular community. Similarly, the organization of Dalits in agricultural 
workers’ unions must have also had the same dimension of solidarity fos- 
tered on the basis of caste. This would mean that the class characteristics 
of agricultural workers, including the conditions of their mobilization, are 
determined by their caste and solidarities that caste was able to generate. 
This argument is strengthened by the fact that in the wetland tracts of Kerala 
where agricultural workers’ organizations were very strong, a large majority 
of the laborers came from the Dalit communities. The mobilizations of the 
communist parties in the agrarian sector had substantial support from Dalit 
communities, especially from the late 1930s onward. This situation continued 
well into the 1970s, and even today a majority of Dalits in Kerala continue to 
support communist parties. However, in the view of these parties, the caste 
question was relegated to a place of secondary importance and declared to 
be an issue that could be resolved by economic development. It will be ap- 
propriate here to mention the difficult dialogue that Communists had with 
caste, which did not take into account the complexities of caste but used an 
extremely rigid class-based interpretation. As a result, in spite of the support 
that Dalit communities offered to the leftist movement, the movement failed 
to live up to the Dalits’ expectations. I have argued earlier that Dalits were 
eager to embrace modernity in whatever guise it came to them: at first, it 
was salvation that the missionary churches offered, and next was the secular 
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salvation that the Communist movement offered with its liberation agenda. 
It seems that there has been disillusionment with both of these movements 
in spite of the fact that large numbers of Dalits remain in both the churches 
and the communist parties. 

There was a generation of Dalit activists who were attracted to the 
Gandhian nationalist idea of Harijan (children of god) uplift and who con- 
tinued to support the Congress in the postindependence phase, entering 
parliamentary politics, becoming members of the legislature and even govern- 
ment ministers. In the Malabar region before independence, volunteers and 
activists informed by Gandhian vision, such as Swami Ananda Teertha, car- 
ried on activities against untouchability and caste with dedication.” Teertha 
was legendary in his social activism. In spite of being a Brahman belonging 
to Gouda Saraswata caste, Teertha took sanyasam (ascetic) from Sri Naray- 
ana Guru and dedicated himself to the cause of Harijan uplift. He led pub- 
lic marches with nationalist volunteers and Dalits, especially young people, 
breaking the barriers to access to public space for Dalits in Malabar. But he 
soon realized the limits of the Gandhian programs on caste and untouch- 
ability. There were several occasions when he was assaulted by members of 
upper castes, as many of those protectors of caste did not know his caste. 
This situation continued well into his old age, when he was severely beaten 
in the Guruvayoor temple in the early 1980s for violating the caste rules by 
entering the temple dining hall which was reserved for the Brahmans. Since 
he did not wear the so-called sacred thread, the protectors of caste did not 
know that he was Brahman. This became another important event as people 
rose up in protest against this incident, and one Dalit leader, Kallara Suku- 
maran, led other activists in another temple entry jatha (agitators) beginning 
on February 1, 1983, from Sree Padmanabha Swami Temple in Trivandrum 
to Guruvayoor, where they entered the temple dining hall that was meant 
for Brahmans on February 13.” But they were received there by the chief 
minister of Kerala, K. Karunakaran (who was notorious for his craftiness), 
and dined there with him. Karunakaran, who was not a Brahman, was able 
to enter the dining hall for the first time, although he was a great devotee of 
Guruvayoorappan (Krishna). 


Dalit Movement: New Directions 


After independence there was a considerable decline in the Dalit movement 
in Kerala. We shall identify here some of the major reasons for this, which 
extend back to the early days of the movements. There was an absolute lack of 
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a second generation of visionary leaders to carry on the struggles led by the 
stalwarts of the syps, the PRDS, and the Cheramar Mahajana Sabha. Another 
important development in the political domain of Kerala was also a decisive 
factor: the new political configuration that unfolded sidelined Dalit move- 
ments and Dalit communities. The Joint Political Congress that brought 
together Ezhavas, Muslims, and Syrians and other Christians in their op- 
position to legislative reforms did not have any representation from the Dalit 
communities.*° The Joint Political Congress, which was primarily an elite 
political formation, subsequently became the Travancore State Congress.*! 
It appears that the 1930s were decisive, as the decade witnessed several devel- 
opments that ultimately helped consolidate a hegemonic political culture in 
which Dalits were marginalized in the Travancore region of Kerala. 

There were several internal factors that were responsible for the even- 
tual decline of the early Dalit movements. Even during the lives of the first- 
generation leaders, subcaste rivalries emerged within the movements, leading 
to the coming of caste-based movements that did not have a social vision 
to hold the diverse communities together. For example, after Ayyankali left 
active politics, the new generation that took over was led by Kesavan Sastri, 
who dismantled the syps and started a new organization of his community 
in which, naturally, Pulayas alone were members. By that time, however, the 
syps had already experienced a decline in its membership. Sastri was also 
a worker in the Hindu Mission, thus playing into the hands of the upper- 
caste Hindus. According to Chentharassery, the biographer of Ayyankali, a 
truce was worked out by Sir C. P. Ramaswai Iyer, then the Brahman divan 
of Travancore, which culminated in the marriage of Ayyankali’s daughter to 
a Brahman, Kesavan Sastri, which affected his leadership in the movement. 
The biographer provides information about Sastri’s resentment against Ayy- 
ankali because Pampady John Joseph, instead of Sastri, was nominated to the 
Popular Legislature at Ayyankali’s recommendation. These developments 
show the extent of mediations by dominant external forces that determined 
the course of Dalit mobilization. 

With the adoption of the new Indian constitution in 1950 and the new 
constitutional provisions of reservation and the implementation of develop- 
ment and welfare measures by the state and central governments, there was a 
false expectation that Dalit issues would finally be resolved. The expectations 
raised by the coming to power of the CPI in 1957 and the support the party 
had among the Dalit masses made the latter believe that, unlike initiatives 
of the Congress, the programs the Communists proposed (such as land re- 
forms) would resolve their historical landlessness and other problems. The 
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policy of land reforms was expected to have a substantial impact because it 
would create peasants out of a social group that had been slaves in the agrar- 
ian society for several centuries, and later in the twentieth century semislaves 
and attached laborers. But when the land reforms were implemented, the 
Dalits were not tenants and therefore did not get agricultural lands. This situ- 
ation created discontent that has now come into the open, creating the cur- 
rent phase of land struggles led by Dalit organizations in Kerala such as the 
Chengara in the Pathanamthitta district. The Adivasis and Dalits are now 
preparing for a long struggle for land. The relatively unimportant position of 
a large majority of Dalits, who remained as cadres of the CP1’s agricultural 
laborers’ unions, however, led to the erosion of the political agency of Dalits 
that had been created by the movements of the early twentieth century. 

The vacuum created by the decline of the early Dalit movements was filled 
by community-based movements of Dalits. There was a revival of community 
organizations in the 1960s and 1970s, and many of them claimed that their 
roots were in movements of the early twentieth century such as Ayyanka- 
lis syps. The community organization of Pulayas, the Kerala Pulayar Maha 
Sabha, is a classic example of this, since it tries to link itself to the tradition 
of the syps. However, it was actually organized by some Dalit leaders who 
were members of the cP1. In their structure and functioning, these organiza- 
tions resemble the community organizations of the dominant castes. Their 
resource base and influence are poor compared to the clout of the upper- 
caste community organizations. Nonetheless, they play important roles in 
coordinating the social life of the members of the organization, especially on 
the occasions of marriage, death, and so on. A host of other organizations 
such as the Sambavar Sangham (Sambavar association), Cheramar Sangham 
(Cheramar association), and Sidhanar Service Society focus more on social 
networking than political mobilization. In addition, some carry on develop- 
ment activities with the help of government departments. Ideologically most 
of these movements remain within the reformist paradigm that was set up in 
the early twentieth century. 

The 1980s were very crucial for Dalit movements in Kerala as Ambed- 
karite ideas began to influence the new generation of Dalits. Leaders like 
the late Kallara Sukumaran, who had organized the Kerala Harijan Feder- 
ation and its student wing, began to be influenced by the new currents of 
thought. The federation subsequently changed its name to the Indian Dalit 
Federation with the coming of the notion of “Dalit” Intellectuals like Paul 
Chirakkarod became very active and assumed leadership in the movement. 
In the same period, some of the Dalit youths who were part of radical leftist 
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movements disassociated themselves from those movements and began to 
concentrate exclusively on Dalit issues, forming organizations such as Adh- 
asthitha Navodhana Munnani (the Political Front for the Renaissance of the 
Downtrodden) in the late 1980s and early 1990s. They were highly critical of 
the growing Hindu right in Kerala and its cultural politics. One important 
mobilization was against the canonical text, Manusmriti, copies of which 
were burned as a symbolic protest at Vaikom, which in the popular imagina- 
tion is the site of anticaste struggles. The youths also campaigned against the 
revival of Vedic rituals by the upper castes and the Hindu right. 

In the 1990s, Dalit Christians demands for reservations became more 
strident, with organizations such as Dalit Christian Leaders’ Forum coming 
to the fore.** The major demand of Dalit Christians has been the extension 
of scheduled caste reservation benefits to them, as in the case of Dalits who 
are Sikhs or Buddhists. The church leadership also began to throw its weight 
behind the demands of Dalit Christians. Some Dalit Christians now work 
with international solidarity networks created in the new global context. All 
these organizations were formed to mobilize Dalit Christians to get the ben- 
efits of protective discrimination extended to them. However, they had to 
get the support of political parties to raise their issues in Parliament, and 
most often they failed to do that as Dalit Christians have not been a major 
political force. It is worth mentioning that even during the 1980s there was 
not as much resistance to the demand of the Dalit Christians for inclusion in 
the scheduled caste category from other Dalit communities as there is today. 
Other Dalits fear that they would lose some of their benefits if reservation 
benefits were extended to Dalit Christians. Some of the other Dalits are ready 
to join the Bharatiya Janata Party because of its anti-Christian stance, while 
others are not. Of late, Dalit Christians in Kerala have formed a new organ- 
ization named the Council of Dalit Christians and are actively engaged in 
mobilizing support for the implementation of the recommendations of the 
Ranganath Mishra Commission that had recommended extending sched- 
uled caste status to Dalit Christians.* 


Conclusion 


I have attempted to analyze Dalit agency in twentieth-century Kerala by 
opening up certain crucial issues for further research, since academic stud- 
ies on such issues do not yet exist. The primary goal of Dalit movements has 
been to intervene in civil society. The movements of the first half of the twen- 
tieth century were effective in leading struggles and negotiating social space 
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by successfully creating social space for Dalits through religious and social 
interventions. They critiqued the existing practices and understandings of re- 
ligion, creating an alternative public sphere that subsequently fostered much 
of their struggles. A host of movements such as the sJPs and the PRDS devel- 
oped a different and new discourse centered on the Dalit lifeworld. They also 
wrested agency for Dalits by developing a radical critique of caste in the first 
half of the twentieth century. I have already shown the historical genesis of 
these movements and their critical engagement with slavery, borrowing from 
the missionary critiques of these practices in Kerala. They were fundamental 
to the formation of critical Dalit consciousness. The nationalist strategy of 
atonement for the sins of caste and untouchability failed to understand the 
critique of caste developed by Dalits using their own resources in the context 
of colonial modernity. The Communists also failed to understand the Dalit 
social world and the complexities of caste that determined power structure as 
they were fixated on a mechanical notion of class formation and applied a re- 
ductionist category of agricultural laborers to Dalit communities. As a result, 
nationalists, Communists, and reformist organizations in anticaste struggles 
failed to mobilize Dalits in the way that Dalit movements such as the sjPs 
or the PRDS did. Dalit movements are extremely concerned with the condi- 
tions of modernity that enable them as agents of protest. It appears from this 
discussion that they had to embrace modernity as their tradition, unlike the 
upper castes in Kerala who could rely on their tradition. Dalit struggles in 
civil and political societies became fractured as religious divisions developed 
and as movements vied for resources from the government. Subsequently, 
dominant social, political, and religious forces easily intervened to enforce 
their hegemonic agendas. As a result, it is difficult to visualize a different Dalit 
mobilization emerging. However, Dalit cultural interventions from the late 
1990s onward may be capable of creating a new politics of culture in the long 
run. Such interventions in the cultural sphere are capable of interrogating the 
hegemony of the public sphere in Kerala. Moreover, contemporary mobilization 
focusing on the Adivasi-Dalit land question is a move in the right direction that 
will initiate a new critique of politics in Kerala. 
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Dilemmas of Dalit Agendas: Political Subjugation and 
Self-Emancipation in Telugu Country, 1910-50 


CHINNAIAH JANGAM 


The history of organized politics among the untouchables in India is usually 
studied and analyzed as a derivative phenomenon following the exposure and 
access to modern institutions and ideas during colonial rule. Undoubtedly, 
the fruits of modern education—along with modern means of communica- 
tion like railways, roads, newspapers, and magazines and new employment 
opportunities—gave some of the untouchables economic independence 
from their traditional oppressors and instilled a spirit of self-respect and an 
aspiration for social equality. Access to Western education made them aware 
of liberal ideas new to them, like humanism, democracy, equality, and lib- 
erty. And access to public employment, even though at the lowest rungs of 
government, freed them from the clutches of caste-bound professions and 
their consequences, such as unpaid labor and a humiliating existence. On 
the one hand, access to Western liberal education under the aegis of colonial 
state, Christian missionaries, and secular educationalists (working under 
the nationalist reformist paradigm) provided untouchables with intellectual 
imagination for constructing the paths of liberation on the basis of Western 
liberal ideas of human equality and social dignity. On the other hand, eco- 
nomic independence in the form of a guaranteed monthly income enabled 
them to assert their basic rights and organize to achieve them through meet- 
ings, processions, gatherings, and traveling across the Indian subcontinent to 


conferences organized by their brethren and sympathizers to share and acquire 
new tools of articulation to be used against the practice of untouchability and 
socioeconomic exploitation by caste Hindus. Writings on western India focus- 
ing on anticaste histories and movements by Rosalind O'Hanlon, Eleanor 
Zelliot, Susan Bayly, and Anupama Rao have amply demonstrated the catalyst 
role of colonial education and employment opportunities in the military, on 
the railways, and in other institutions as enabling factors in anti-Brahman 
and anticaste articulations by Jotiba Phule and B. R. Ambedkar, the greatest 
untouchable leader in Indian history.' However, scholars such as Anupama 
Rao in particular point out the contradictions in the colonial state's prin- 
ciples and practices, especially the collaboration between colonialism and 
Brahmanism.’ Despite multiple contradictions, historically colonialism may 
be regarded as an enabling factor in the composite and complex processes 
of articulation (and emancipation) of untouchable communities in different 
parts of India. 

This essay is an attempt first to chart the history of untouchable organi- 
zations in southern India, specifically the Telugu-speaking areas within both 
the territory of the nizam of Hyderabad and the Madras presidency. While 
tracing the roots of political articulations of untouchables in this region, the 
essay will unravel an undocumented history of untouchable organizations, 
and politics that predates Ambedkar. Second, the essay explores the political 
and intellectual context of the formation of these organizations to exam- 
ine the ways in which they transformed themselves both ideologically and 
structurally according to changes in the country’s political and intellectual 
environment. In particular, the essay analyzes the continuities and differ- 
ences between the origin, nature, and objectives of the Telugu untouchable 
organizations in the nizam’s territory and those in the colonial Madras presi- 
dency (while also focusing on the unique public sphere of Hyderabad at the 
intersection of both). The essay also points out the major ambiguities and 
contradictions within these organizations—some of which, in fact, can be 
historically understood as the roots of a few persistent issues in untouchable 
politics in India, such as the subcaste differences and discontents within un- 
touchable groups. 


The Rise of Dalit Activism (1910s) 


The nizam’s territory was a late entrant into the field of social reforms and 
cultural and literary organizations. Due to the slow growth of Western edu- 
cation in this area, we see hardly any organizational activities in those areas 
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in the nineteenth century. Only after 1900 was there even a slow growth of 
literary and cultural consciousness in Telugu, because the state language 
in the nizam’s territory was Urdu and all regional languages there suffered 
due to the lack of official patronage. The emergence of nationalist politics and 
the rising awareness of the language and identity gave birth to new organi- 
zations and associations. In 1901, the Sri Krishna Devaraya Andhra Basha 
Nilayam (Sri Krishna Devaraya Andhra [Telugu] Library) was established 
in Hyderabad under the patronage of the rajah of Munagala.* The Sri Raja 
Raja Narendra Andhra Basha Nilayam (Sri Raja Raja Narendra Andhra 
[Telugu] Library) was established at Hanumakonda in 1904, and the Vigy- 
ana Chandrika Mandali (Society for the Seekers of Knowledge) was estab- 
lished in Hyderabad in 1906.* The Andhra Jana Sangh (Andhra People’s As- 
sociation), which was established in 1921 by Madapati Hanumantha Rao, still 
had to face innumerable difficulties and opposition from the government.’ 
During this period, the atmosphere was inhospitable to political activities in 
the region. Most of the organizers confined themselves to social and religious 
reforms and literary activities to avoid persecution from the government. 
The government maintained its restrictions on modern ideas and activities 
irrespective of religious and caste boundaries. As a result, untouchables faced 
both discrimination from caste Hindus and opposition to organization from 
the government, and their activities were aimed at overcoming these dual 
impediments. 

The earliest roots of untouchable consciousness in Telugu-speaking re- 
gions resulting in any organization can be traced to Hyderabad, the capital 
city of the nizam. Echoes of untouchables’ political and social consciousness 
were heard in this city as early as 1906. Under the leadership of Maadari Bha- 
gyayya, popularly known as Bhagya Reddy Varma, the untouchables were 
organized to speak for themselves. Bhagya Reddy was born in 1888 in Hy- 
derabad. Controversy surrounded about his use of Reddy as a surname, as 
the title was exclusively used by the land-holding caste. According to P. R. 
Venkatswamy, Suravaram Pratapa Reddy asked, “If everyone called himself 
a Reddy what would happen to the original Reddys?” Bhagya Reddy’s son 
wrote in his biography of his father that in November 1888, their family guru 
visited them and named the child Bhagya Reddy instead of Bhagyayya, as 
the parents called him. He hailed from the prominent untouchable Mala 
caste, the second largest group of untouchables in the nizam’s territory. Their 
prominence came from their early participation in modern education and 
occupations, in which they were much ahead of other Dalit groups in the 
region. 
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Bhagya Reddy’s introduction to modern education and new ideas was the 
result of an interesting episode in his life: “He lost his father at an early age 
while he was still attending school. One day his mother chided him for his 
quarrelsome behavior, and as a result he left home and began working as 
a butler in the house of two ‘Roman Catholic barrister brothers’ The elder 
of these two barristers, Francis Xavier Dos Santos, was very kind to him, 
and with his sponsorship Bhagya Reddy obtained his education and became 
acquainted with elite men of the legal profession. His employer bore all his 
expenditure on books and Telugu journals?” 

During this period, Bhagya Reddy was exposed to contemporary events 
in India and the larger world, most importantly social reform movements 
and politics. While he was still working in the house of the Roman Catho- 
lic brothers, he became actively involved in the activities of the Jagan Mitra 
Mandali (Friends of Peoples Society). The main activities of this organ- 
ization were to organize Harikatha (stories from Hindu epics) performances 
and Bhajans (devotional songs) to encourage untouchables to rid themselves 
of social evils. The organization also published pamphlets and tracts on pre- 
Aryan culture written by Bhagya Reddy. It was renamed the Manya Sangham 
(Society for Self-Respect) at a general meeting held on January 1, 1911.” The 
Manya Sangham continued to work to ameliorate the social conditions of 
untouchables through its reformist activities. Its main objectives were to 
(i) to educate untouchable children, (ii) discourage child marriages, (iii) ban 
nonvegetarian food and intoxicants at marriages and other auspicious func- 
tions, (iv) abolish the devadasi system known as the custom of parvatis or 
jogins'® that was prevalent in the community. As untouchable communities 
were plagued by illiteracy, addiction to alcohol, and other backward practices 
that were identified as the important reasons for the stigma of untouchability 
and poverty, the above-mentioned objectives attempted to address those is- 
sues. Moreover, with the intention of involving the prominent educated men 
from untouchable community in spreading the message of reform and work- 
ing for the uplift of their brethren, the following executive committee was 
elected: Walthati Seshaiah, president; H. S. Venkat Ram, vice president; J. S. 
Muthaiah, secretary; H. S. Shivaram, treasurer; and Bhagya Reddy, organ- 
izing secretary." As part of his effort to provide education to untouchable 
children, Bhagya Reddy set up primary schools at the following neighbor- 
hoods in Hyderabad city, the Manya Sangham’s office, Easamiah Bazaar, Lin- 
gampally, and Boggulakunta in 1910. Later four more schools were opened 
at Chenchalguda, Sultan Shashi, Dhoolpet, and Gunfoundry in Hyderabad. 
Funds for these schools were collected from public donations. Gradually the 
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Manya Sangham spread its influence to different localities in the Hyderabad 
and Secunderabad areas through its new schools and organized meetings to 
remove practices considered marks of untouchability. 


Bhagya Reddy Varma and Dalit Organizations (1920s) 


Bhagya Reddy became increasingly recognized as a social reformer and ac- 
tivist through his extensive travel and work in organizing various forums 
where untouchable voices could be heard. He founded the Adi-Hindu (The 
Original Inhabitants of India [Untouchables]) Movement in Hyderabad 
and organized the first All-India Adi-Hindu Conference, held in Hyder- 
abad on March 29-31, 1922. Delegates from Bombay, Poona, Karachi, Nag- 
pur, Yavatmal, Raipur, Bezwada, Machilipatnam, Rajahmundry, Eluru, and 
many other places attended the conference. Most importantly during this 
conference, the Manya Sangham was renamed the Central Adi-Hindu So- 
cial Service League to work for the uplift of Adi-Hindus,” also known by dif- 
ferent regional names such as Adi-Andhras, Adi-Karnatakas, Adi-Dravidas, 
and Adi-Maharashtrians. The renaming of the organization reflects the 
growing assertion among the untouchables of their social identity in caste 
Hindu society and their increasing efforts to reclaim their status as original 
inhabitants of the nation. At this conference Kusuma Dharmanna of coastal 
Andhra recited his famous poem, “Maakodhu ee Nalladhorathanamoo” (We 
do not want this black landlordism”), denouncing the caste Hindus’ domina- 
tion and oppression of untouchables. The involvement of Coastal Andhra 
untouchable leaders in the conference demonstrates that untouchable lead- 
ers of the two regions collaborated for the emancipation of their brethren. 
Significantly, Bhagya Reddy did not confine his organizational activities to 
untouchables but attempted to bridge the gap between caste Hindus and 
untouchables. On the last day of the conference, therefore, speeches were 
made by prominent social reformers of Hyderabad who were also part of the 
Adi-Hindu movement: Justice Rai Balmukund, Pandit Keshav Rao, Seth Lalji 
Meghji Jain, N. G.Wellinker, Pandit Raghavender Rao Sharma, R. E. Reporter, 
and T. Dhanakoti Varma. 

The conference touched on the issues of social practices and religious 
rites and ceremonies and urged the necessity of education for untouch- 
able children. It adopted an agenda for change and reform in the form of 
the following resolutions: (1) The demeaning names thrust on the so-called 
untouchables by the Aryan Hindus should be replaced by the collective 
term “Adi-Hindu” (meaning original pre- Aryan Hindus) and region-specific 
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terms such as “Adi-Andhra, “Adi-Dravida,’ “Adi-Karnataka,” and “Adi- 
Maharashtra.” (2) Adi-Hindus’ duty would be to give education to their 
children and take full advantage of the facilities given to them by the British 
government and by their native states. (3) The states and the British govern- 
ment should open special primary schools for Adi-Hindu children, and pen- 
alties should be imposed on authorities at other private and public middle 
and high schools if Adi-Hindu students were not admitted to these insti- 
tutions. (4) Marriages at very early age should be prevented; brides should 
not be younger than fourteen, and grooms should not be younger than 
nineteen. (5) The dedication of girls to deities as devadasis, also known as 
jogins, murlis, and other names in different parts of India, should be declared 
immoral and the custom abolished. (6) In marriages and other auspicious 
functions, liquor and meat (non-vegetarian food) should not be served, and 
extravagant expenditures should be avoided. (7) Adi-Hindu Jangams and 
Acharyas should work for the moral uplift of the Adi-Hindus and dissuade 
them from superstitious beliefs. 

In these resolutions, the conference again identified the broader issues 
faced by untouchable communities and attempted to create solutions. It was 
also the beginning of the use of the Adi-Hindu identity to do away with the 
stigma of untouchability. By employing this inclusive category as an overarch- 
ing identity for untouchables, the conference tried to unify untouchables. The 
idea was to reclaim their historical heritage as the original inhabitants of the 
nation and thus restore their sense of self-respect. Therefore the new name 
of the Central Adi-Hindu Social Service League represents the growing aspi- 
rations of untouchables, their consciousness about their social position, and 
their claims to self-respect and a rightful position in history and society. For 
this reason, delegates in their resolutions once again emphasized the edu- 
cation of untouchables as an important vehicle of social and moral uplift. The 
refutation of demeaning attributions and the assertion of a self-respecting 
identity as Adi-Hindus were new developments in the context of emerging 
identity politics, where different caste groups were fighting for space in the 
emerging public sphere. 


Bhagya Reddy Varma: 
Public Intellectual and Untouchable Activist 


After renaming the Manya Sangham, Bhagya Reddy’s activism among un- 
touchables and also in the larger civil society of Hyderabad took concrete shape, 
and he devoted all his time to social, religious, and political activities. He did 
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not confine his activities exclusively to the emancipation of the untouchables. 
He also involved himself with reform activities among caste Hindus. The re- 
formist trend among caste Hindus, particularly in regard to the social and 
religious practices, was an all-India phenomenon, and Bhagya Reddy was 
swept away by this current. He was one of the founders of the Hindu re- 
ligious reform organization, the Brahmo Samaj in Hyderabad, along with 
Aghorinath Chattopadhyaya and N. G. Wellinker.* Moreover, his involve- 
ment with caste Hindu reformist organizations proved crucial for his orga- 
nizational activities among untouchables. It helped him to emerge as a pub- 
lic intellectual and activist in Hyderabad civil society. He offered important 
positions to Hindu reformers who had supported his activities financially or 
politically. He made Balmukund, a retired high court judge and influential 
Hindu reformer, president of the Central Adi-Hindu Social Service League. 
Balmukund offered large financial resources for running the organization. 
Wellinker, Pandit Keshav Rao, and Waman Ramachandra Naik, prominent 
citizens in Hyderabad, were made vice presidents. As an astute organizer, 
Bhagya Reddy tried to present his organization as representative of all sec- 
tions of society. The executive committee consisted of twelve Adi-Hindus; 
prominent among them were Walthati Seshaiah, M. L. Audaiah, Arigay 
Ramaswamy, and K. Rajalingam. There was also an advisory board, which 
consisted of thirty-four prominent Hindus, one Muslim, one Christian, 
one Parsee, and two Jains. Included were leading figures of Hyderabad like 
Aravamudu Aiyangar, a high court judge and the chairman of the reforms 
committee established by the nizam in 1938; Rajah Bahadur Venkata Rama 
Reddy, the city police commissioner and a prominent Reddy reformer;” Baji 
Kishan Rao; and Shama Rao. This grand plan of including every prominent 
person in Hyderabad may seem ambitious for an organization represent- 
ing untouchables, but by involving a cross-section of society, Bhagya Reddy 
wanted to combine the cause of untouchables with general social and reli- 
gious concerns. Most importantly, it helped him generate needed financial 
resources for his activities. 

Despite the involvement of caste Hindus in the league, its main focus was 
always on the issues of untouchables. Its aims and objectives were to (1) gen- 
erate mutual sympathy and fellow feeling among the Adi-Hindus, discour- 
age the use of some ignoble appellations given to them by other classes of 
people, to make them known as Adi-Hindus, and to persuade other prov- 
inces to adopt, according to their language, such names as Adi-Dravidas and 
Adi-Andhras already recognized by the Madras government; (2) remove the 
existing social evils of the Adi-Hindus; educate them in a manner that would 
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ultimately lead to their social, moral, religious, economic, and literary uplift; 
and adopt adequate measures for them to attain their birthright and privileges 
and noble character; (3) undertake research work in the ancient history of the 
Adi-Hindus and spread knowledge among them by publishing books and 
leaflets in an Ancient Indian Historical Literature Series” and having them 
start their own newspapers; (4) establish societies, schools, reading rooms, 
bhajan mandalis (devotional song associations), and boy scout associations, 
chiefly for the benefit of the Adi-Hindus in the nizam’s territory; help existing 
institutions; and convene meetings and arrange for lectures on such subjects 
as come within the purview of the second aim; and (5) strive for and achieve 
due recognition with the help and cooperation of all classes of people.” 
Among the activities of the league, the establishment of schools for Adi- 
Hindu children can be seen as most significant. As a part of this work, Audaiah 
founded an Adi-Hindu primary school at Secunderabad, William Barton 
Boys School. The school was named after the British Resident of Hyderabad, 
Sir William Barton (1926-30) who was also its chief patron. The number of 
schools started by the league in and around Hyderabad and Secunderabad 
grew to twenty-six, which collectively could educate about 2,500 students 
at any one time. Resources to run these schools came mostly from the Jeeva 
Raksha Jnana Pracharak Mandali (Society for the Knowledge and Protection 
of Human Lives) and also from caste Hindu sympathizers. However, mainte- 
nance of this elaborate network of schools became a difficult task financially 
because it relied too heavily on the contributions from caste Hindus and 
other sympathizers. In 1933, Bhagya Reddy pleaded with the nizam’s govern- 
ment for adequate grants, and in response the government came up with a 
proposal to take over these schools. The league had agreed to hand over the 
schools on certain conditions—that is, the medium of instruction should be 
the mother tongue of the pupils (Telugu) and not Urdu," and handicrafts 
must be introduced, for the benefit of the pupils. The government agreed to 
these demands, and the schools were handed over in November 1934. Schol- 
arships were also introduced for students who were pursuing higher studies. 
Apart from organizing social and religious reform activities for the emanci- 
pation of untouchables and endeavoring to reform caste Hindu society, Bhagya 
Reddy played a pioneering, but unrecognized, role in the field of journalism 
and publication in Hyderabad. He established the first untouchable-owned 
publishing house, the Adi-Hindu Press and a Telugu fortnightly newspaper 
called the Bhagyanagar Patrika in 1925, which was published for two years 
and then discontinued because of his ill health and absence from Hyderabad 
(he was in Mysore for medical treatment). After his return in January 1930, 
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Bhagya Reddy revived the Bhagyanagar Patrika.” He also wrote and pub- 
lished many books and pamphlets on themes related to history, culture, and 
contemporary social and political movements. In historical accounts Bhagya 
Reddy tried to build historic antecedents for untouchables. He strived to build 
pre-Aryan roots for untouchables to claim their rights to the Indian nation 
as its original inhabitants, and he concentrated on writing the ancient history 
of untouchables. For example, he wrote Purana Charitramu: Bharatha Kanda 
Pracheena Jathulu (History of the ancient tribes of India) and Veera Suratha 
Manjari, Mala Pillanu Raakumarudu Pendliyaduta (A royal prince marries an 
untouchable [Mala] girl). In his first work, he traced the history of untouch- 
ables to pre-Aryan times, and in his second work he built a royal lineage for 
untouchables. His primary goal was to reform untouchables’ social, religious, 
and personal habits that destroyed their personality and economic resources; 
another goal was to urge caste Hindus to get rid of the practice of untouch- 
ability. He therefore wrote pamphlets such as Antudhoshamu Manarela (Why 
cannot they do away with the practice of untouchability) and Madhyapana 
Nishedha Keertanaloo (Songs against alcohol consumption). Interestingly, he 
also wrote pamphlets in Hindi intended for Jains of Hyderabad who sup- 
ported his activities with financial aid, urging them to allow Adi-Hindus into 
Jain temples; one such pamphlet was Jaino! Achuthonko Jaina Mandirome 
berok anedho (Oh Jains! Let the untouchables freely enter Jain temples).”° 
Bhagya Reddy combined his activism with writing and publishing to spread 
his message to all sections of society. 

Historically and intellectually, the publication of the Bhagyanagar Patrika 
was Bhagya Reddy’s most significant contribution to the public life of Hy- 
derabad and to the cause of the untouchables. The Bhagyanagar Patrika was 
one of the few Telugu-language newspapers published in Hyderabad, since 
the official language of the state was Urdu and most people were interested 
in learning it to avail themselves of public employment opportunities. His 
launching ofa Telugu-language newspaper was not only an adventurous step, 
but it also reflected the emerging political consciousness among the Telugu- 
speaking people about their language and regional identity. Therefore, he was 
one of the architects of Telugu nationalism in Hyderabad. The Bhagyanagar 
Patrika was also the first successful newspaper run by an untouchable, and 
it was circulated widely across the country. Interestingly, Bhagya Reddy mo- 
bilized resources for his publications from the well-to-do sections of society. 
Even in terms of symbolic representation, the Bhagyanagar Patrika com- 
bined symbols of cultural and historical significance to represent the growing 
sense of regional and nationalist consciousness by publishing illustrations 
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of historical sites such Charminar (a unique sixteenth-century mosque in 
Hyderabad), Ajanta and Ellora (Buddhist cave monuments), and Golconda 
Fort on its cover. 

An analysis of the contents and thematic focus of the Bhagyanagar Patrika 
reveals the contradictions in Bhagya Reddy’s cultural and ideological articu- 
lations, especially the way in which he oscillated between the construction 
of a separate identity and history for untouchables and attempts to integrate 
untouchables into the Hindu social and cultural processes within the reform- 
ist framework. Even though he never diluted his focus on untouchables, and 
though all issues of the Bhagyanagar Patrika had a column on the conditions 
and sufferings of Adi-Hindus in Telugu-speaking areas, he also published 
and encouraged caste Hindus to write on the conditions of untouchables and 
requested them to write on means of uplift for untouchables.” But major 
sections of the newspaper were devoted to preaching to untouchables about 
social and religious reform; abstaining from intoxicants; and discontinuing 
the practice of animal sacrifice at marriages, festivals, and funerals. The 
Bhagyanagar Patrika published stories taken from the Hindu Puranas like 
the Mahabharat and Ramayan and short stories on reformed untouchables 
as great devotees of Hindu gods and pure vegetarians who abstained from 
all temptations, including women and alcohol.” Bhagya Reddy also urged 
untouchables to perform bhajans in the temples and recite Hindu mantras. 
In other words, he emulated Hindu Brahmanical rituals and practices and 
also preached them to untouchables, which contradicted his own refuta- 
tion of Aryan Hinduism and exaltation of pre-Aryan roots of untouch- 
ables. He saw the addiction to alcohol as a cause of the social and moral 
degradation among untouchables and published articles written about 
these themes. For example, Gorantla Rangaiah from Anantpur wrote an 
article on the bad effects of the consumption of alcohol, not just from the 
economic point of view but also from the standpoint of moral and physical 
health. He also highlighted how liquor had been used to sway voters and 
win elections.” 

Another important aspect of the Bhagyanagar Patrika reveals Bhagya 
Reddy’s political ambiguities. He published a witty satirical column called 
Chanakyudu Vinodha Vallari (Chanakya’s comical stories), about contempo- 
rary happenings and political leaders. Bhagya Reddy agreed with the Con- 
gress nationalist politics and mocked Ambedkar and other non-Congress 
leaders.” As a reformist nationalist, he serialized popular books on the issue 
of untouchability such as Helavathi and Neerudhabharatham.* The Bhag- 
yanagar Patrika became very popular, and its circulation had spread beyond 
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the boundaries of the Telugu language as non-Telugu readers requested 
Bhagya Reddy to bring out an English-language version. As we have said, 
Bhagya Reddy was negotiating between his radical rejection of oppressive 
Hinduism and his desire for untouchables to have a separate identity and his- 
tory. He published and popularized new iconic symbols for the Adi-Hindus 
such as an Adi-Hindu national flag, which consisted of two colors and a 
swastika on top, with a bow and arrow and a wheel in the middle of the 
flag.” The Adi-Hindu national flag represented his notions of untouchables’ 
pre-Aryan roots and reclaimed non-Brahmanical Hinduism as the untouch- 
ables’ religion. He also published cartoons highlighting the wretched condi- 
tions of untouchables. One cartoon, for example, depicted untouchability, 
poverty, and alcoholism dancing on the head of an Adi-Hindu.”” 

As the Census of India probed the issue of the identity of communities and 
their social status and strengthened the marker of difference between com- 
munities on the basis of precolonial caste identities, it forced communities to 
vie with one another for higher social status. Caste associations were formed 
to petition the census commissioner to use different nomenclature for caste 
names or to enter them as higher in relation to other castes.*8 In this con- 
text, Bhagya Reddy’s organization and his activities reflected untouchables’ 
growing aspiration for self-respect and assertion of identity and the outright 
rejection of a degraded social status as Malas, Madigas, and Panchamas. 
Achieving self-respect and equal status for untouchables with other com- 
munities became an important enterprise for Bhagya Reddy. Expressions of 
these aspirations of untouchables were articulated through the Central Adi- 
Hindu Social Service League. Emerging educated untouchables’ searches for 
a respectable identity for themselves in relation to the other communities 
like caste Hindus made them want to get rid of their old degraded identi- 
ties. Sometimes they even tried to construct their identity with roots in 
ancient history and culture. However, in this respect Bhagya Reddy as an 
intellectual and a leader of untouchable communities was in the forefront 
in carving a respectable identity for all untouchable communities as Adi- 
Hindus in opposition to the demeaning names like Panchamas, Asprushyas, 
Malas, and Madigas. Before the commencement of the 1931 census operation 
in Hyderabad, on behalf of the league Bhagya Reddy petitioned the nizam to 
consolidate all untouchable communities into one group as Adi-Hindus, dif- 
ferent from other Hindus.” The nizams government responded positively to 
his request and agreed to record untouchables as Adi-Hindus. According to 
the census commissioner, “the agitation of the depressed classes for separate 
treatment had been in progress when the census started. The objective of the 
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Adi-Hindu Social Service League of Hyderabad was to consolidate the sev- 
eral castes into Adi-Hindus.’*? Bhagya Reddy had also campaigned among 
the untouchable communities in both rural and urban areas to regard them- 
selves as Adi-Hindus when census enumerators visited to record their castes. 
It was remarkable to note that his campaign yielded successful results, and 
untouchables responded and recorded themselves as Adi-Hindus instead of 
Malas and Madigas. Even the census report for Hyderabad in 1931 included 
an elaborate discussion about Bhagya Reddy’s movement. Due to the suc- 
cess of his campaign, the untouchable population in Hyderabad was entered 
as 2,473,230 Adi-Hindus, representing 16 percent of the total population of 
Hyderabad.” 


Dalits and Constitutional Reforms in Hyderabad State (1930s) 


Even though the nizams government was quite slow in implementing rep- 
resentative politics and democratic institutions, it finally announced the 
formation of a Constitutional Reforms Committee under the chairmanship 
of Aravamudu Aiyangar on September 22, 1937. The committee, popularly 
known asthe Aiyangar Committee, was to recommend constitutional reforms. 
Its members were mostly caste Hindus and Muslims; there was no represen- 
tation for untouchables. In response to this announcement, the untouchable 
organizations, such as the Central Adi-Hindu Social Service League and the 
Youth League of Ambedkarites, expressed their disagreement with this deci- 
sion. Bhagya Reddy organized a meeting on December 19, 1937, under the 
chairmanship of B. S. Venkat Rao of the Youth League of Ambedkarites, to 
discuss the political demands of Adi-Hindus as a whole (including all the 
subcastes of untouchables) to be submitted to the Constitutional Reforms 
Committee. There was a strong objection from the Arundatiyas (Madigas) 
against Bhagya Reddy’s representation of all the Adi-Hindus.** Despite the 
acrimony, Bhagya Reddy put forward the following demands on behalf of 
Adi-Hindus. He stated: 


As the depressed classes of the state have certain specific economic and 
social problems they should be provided with adequate special repre- 
sentation in the council. Till the majority community [Hindus] cre- 
ate full confidence in them, they should be provided with 10 seats in 
the council. These seats should be reserved for the depressed classes 
for a period of 15 years, the number increasing proportionately with 
the strength of the council. These seats should be distributed over the 
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16 districts of the state... but any depressed classes’ candidate of any 
one constituency may stand for any other constituency. The above- 
mentioned seats should be contested in elections on the basis of sepa- 
rate electorates. The suffrage of the depressed classes should be so wide 
as to enfranchise a major portion of their population. In addition to the 
reserved seats, the depressed classes’ candidates must be eligible to [sic] 
other general seats in any other general seats in any constituency from 
any part of the state.” 


Nevertheless, the Youth League of Ambedkarites also submitted a memo- 
randum on behalf of depressed classes of the state, demanding the statutory 
confirmation of their fundamental rights of citizenship by the legislature 
and special protection of the rights of depressed classes and minorities. 
The league also requested 18 percent representation for depressed classes, 
since they constituted 18 percent of the state’s population. And it argued that 
if the elections to various bodies were held on joint electorates or general elec- 
tions, reservation of seats should be proportionate to the classes’ numeri- 
cal strength. In the event of adopting a framework of separate electorates 
for elections (which would allow Dalits to vote and elect candidates from 
their community in the reserved constituencies and caste Hindus could only 
elect candidates from their community), there should be separate electorates 
for the depressed classes.*4 They further demanded special representation in 
the muncipal council, on district and taluqa (administrative unit) boards, 
and in other organs of the government. Even though only a fraction of their 
demands were accepted and supported by the Aiyangar Committee, it did 
take note of their existence and activities. Finally, as a result of this, though 
the Aiyangar Committee refused to recommend separate electorates on the 
ground that such an arrangement would foster communal sentiment, it ac- 
cepted the special needs of Adi-Hindus, saying: “A demand has been made 
on behalf of Harijans that seats should be reserved and separate electorates 
formed for them. We cannot endorse the principle, which generally underlies 
communal representation. But in the social, educational and economic inter- 
ests of the Harijans, we nevertheless consider it necessary that they should be 
granted representation in the Legislature”? 

The committee also recommended that one untouchable be elected as a 
representative for municipal committees and town committees, one to serve 
on the district board, and two as representatives in the legislature." In this 
way, Bhagya Reddy’s Central Adi-Hindu Social Service League, along with 
other depressed classes’ organizations, articulated the political rights of un- 
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touchables. He was also recognized as the credible representative of the Adi- 
Hindus or untouchables. 


Hindu Reform Activities 


Given Bhagya Reddy’s activism that embraced the untouchables and the caste 
Hindus, he actively participated in events organized by the Brahmo Samaj 
and the Arya Samaj movements, the two Hindu social and religious reform 
organizations spearheading the campaign for the abolition of untouchability. 
With his charismatic leadership, Bhagya Reddy was able to attract many un- 
touchables into the Brahmo Samaj fold. Even the untouchables themselves 
felt that this was an important means of escaping the stigma of untouchability 
and other social prejudices. But that did not really bring any positive social 
and moral elevation of untouchables, nor did it bring any change in caste 
Hindus attitudes. In contrast, over time, Brahmos were identified with un- 
touchables, according to Venkatswamy: “If a Hindu was asked his caste the 
questioner would not feel satisfied with the simple answer Hindu. He would 
be anxious to know his sub-caste also. Under such circumstances an untouch- 
able should say either a Mala or Madiga or some other sub-caste. If a member 
of Brahmo Samaj was asked his caste, he would straight away say, without the 
fear of stigma, that his caste was Brahmo. As the movement developed the 
word Brahmo had lost its significance and whoever said that he was a Brahmo 
was suspected either to be Mala or a Madiga??? 

Bhagya Reddy had also taken an active interest in the Arya Samaj move- 
ment. In recognition of his services, Arya Samaj wanted to honor him with 
the title of sharma (a title exclusively used by Brahmans and synonymous 
with pandit), but he preferred the title of varma, as he considered himself a 
practical man of action.” After this title was conferred on him, he was popu- 
larly known as Bhagya Reddy Varma. 

Bhagya Reddy was the organizing secretary of the Jeeva Raksha Jnana Pra- 
charak Mandali (Society for the knowledge and protection of human lives), 
which was founded by Rai Balmukund in 1913.°? Balmukund worked as a 
full time organizer. This association proved crucial for his reformist activities 
among the untouchables, especially for the schools he had established, which 
were financially supported by its members. Balmukund’s commitment to 
the uplift of untouchables was quite commendable; in his will, he instructed 
his family to hand over his dead body to Adi-Hindus to perform his last rites. 
In fulfillment of his wish, Bhagya Reddy along with activists in the Central 
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Adi-Hindu Social Service League performed Balmukund’s last rites.*° Pri- 
marily due to the campaigns of Bhagya Reddy, in a special firman (order) 
on February 5, 1920, the nizam banned cow slaughter in his dominions on 
Bakri-Id day (a Muslim festival celebrated with a goat sacrifice). Bhangya 
Reddy continued working in this organization until 1927, leaving it when his 
programs there were not implemented due to the oganization’s heavy finan- 
cial burden.” 


Bhagya Reddy and Telugu Nationalism 


As noted above, Bhagya Reddy was one of the earliest public intellectuals 
to insist that the nizam’s government teach Telugu in schools, and he also 
launched a Telugu-language fortnightly newspaper in Hyderabad. Even 
though it is difficult to gauge the exact cultural and ideological influences 
responsible for his attachment for the Telugu language and identity, his ex- 
tensive travels and engagements outside Hyderabad, especially his contacts 
with the early nationalist leaders and social reformers in coastal Andhra 
districts, were certainly an important influence on him. Most importantly, 
Bhagya Reddy was elected president of the first untouchables organization, 
the Andhra Rashtra Adi-Andhra Mahajana Sabha (The Andhra association 
of untouchables) held at Vijayawada in 1917, and he was supported by caste 
Hindu reformers, indicating the close links among and influence between 
Andhra leaders and intellectuals. Even though consciousness about Telugu 
language and identity in Hyderabad was the result of more significant politi- 
cal and cultural encounters, Bhagya Reddy inherited Telugu consciousness as 
part of his larger political and social engagements. His close association with 
Madapati Hanumantha Rao naturally made him part of the Nizam Andhra 
movement led by Telugu language caste Hindus. Bhagya Reddy used the plat- 
form provided by the movement to further the cause of the untouchables. He 
participated in the annual conferences of the Andhra Maha Sabha, an organ- 
ization set up by caste Hindus to create Telugu linguistic identity. However, 
it is pertinent to note that the caste prejudices and discrimination against 
untouchables continued even at the political conferences in which caste Hin- 
dus were advocating political rights. Bhagya Reddy attended the first Andhra 
Maha Sabha conference, held on March 3-5, 1930, at Jogipet town in Medak 
District to promote the Telugu language in the nizam’s dominions. At this 
meeting, Bhagya Reddy had a very humiliating experience. By then he was a 
very well recognized social activist and a leader of stature. He went to the dais 
to read out the resolutions he was proposing. While making his way to the 
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dais through the crowd, he touched many people. The moment he went up to 
the dais many people started protesting and began to leave the hall because 
he was an untouchable. The organizers were at a loss, and in the end, Waman 
Naik, a prominent social reformer from Hyderabad, had to convince the au- 
dience to come back and take their seats.“ This humiliating incident gives us 
an idea of the discrimination practiced by the politically conscious caste Hin- 
dus even against a leader and public intellectual. Indeed, it also reflects the 
nature of hardships faced by the untouchable leaders and activists in general. 

As a representative of the untouchables, Bhagya Reddy proposed two 
important resolutions at this conference. In the first one, he requested the 
nizam’s government to take proper steps to meet the educational needs of the 
untouchables; in the second, he condemned the government officials who 
were forcing untouchables to perform vettichakiri (forced labor without com- 
pensation) and requested the government to take the necessary action to stop 
this practice. Bhagya Reddy also participated in the second Andhra Maha 
Sabha conference held on March 3-5, 1931, at Devarakonda, in Nalgonda 
District, along with other members of the Central Adi-Hindu Social Service 
League, Ch. Chitharaiah, Gurakula Mallesha Rao, and Matari Balaramaiah. 
They urged all caste Hindus to disavow the practice of untouchability, allow 
untouchables access to temples and community wells, and treat untouchables 
as human beings with equal rights. Resolutions pertaining to the uplifting 
of untouchables were proposed and discussed by Rao, and the conference 
accepted them unanimously.** Simultaneously, Bhagya Reddy and his col- 
leagues organized untouchables from Devarakonda and neighboring villages. 
Balaramaiah performed Sati Sulochana Harikatha (story of Sulochana from 
Ramayana), and Chitharaiah and Bhagya Reddy spoke and requested the un- 
touchables to give up drinking alcohol and eating meat. Bhagya Reddy could 
not attend the third Andhra Maha Sabha conference, held at Khammamu- 
mettu in 1934, but he sent a message to the conference, which was read as a 
prominent person’s statement.” 

In this way Bhagya Reddy contributed enormously to the Telugu language 
and journalism, and by participating in the Andhra Maha Sabha conferences 
along with his followers, he strengthened the cause of Telugu nationalism 
in Hyderabad. Simultaneously he used the platform and the opportunity 
provided by the conferences to expose the oppression and exploitation of 
untouchables and espouse their rights. Through his participation and leader- 
ship, he made the Andhra Maha Sabha move beyond its exclusive focus on 
Telugu linguistic identity to take up untouchables’ issues. Significantly, the 
historic pamphlet published by Andhra Maha Sabha on vettichakiri (forced 
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labor)** was the best indication of how he was able to influence the agenda 
of the Andhra Maha Sabha for the cause of the untouchables. However, it 
is important to note that the agenda of untouchables disappeared from the 
Andhra Maha Sabha movement when it was transferred into the hands of 
communists under the leadership of Ravi Narayan Reddy. 


Bhagya Reddy and Gandhian Nationalism 


There were numerous contradictions in Bhagya Reddy’s ideas and actions, 
which significantly limited untouchables articulation of a radical agenda. Es- 
pecially as an ideologue and activist he oscillated between two contradictory 
ideological paradigms—the pre-Aryan roots he tried to construct for the 
untouchables through his idea of Adi-Hindu identity, and the rigorous self- 
critique he used to situate them within the Hindu framework. For him, 
Adi-Hindu identity meant the pre-Aryan and non-Brahmanical roots of 
untouchables. But he did not argue for the separation of untouchable com- 
munities from the broader Hindu social and religious life. Instead, he was 
critical of untouchable communities and argued that “the degeneration 
leading to social ostracism was due to their own apathy and ignorance.” 
He also thought that the social evils among untouchables, especially alcohol- 
ism, the dedication of girls to goddesses, the sacrifice of animals, and the 
eating of meat, were the main reasons for their degraded social position. In 
a way, through his overly critical attitude toward untouchable communities 
he diminished his own community and glorified Brahmanical Hinduism and 
its ideology and practices. All through his writings, including Bhagyanagar 
Patrika, we notice these assertions. Ideologically he had imbibed reform- 
ist Hindus ideas and conceived himself that his community was part of the 
broader Hindu society. He never argued for the conversion of untouchables 
to other religions such as Islam and Christianity or even Buddhism, which 
he admired (every year he celebrated Buddha's birthday). Even during the 
1932 dispute between Gandhi and Ambedkar over separate electorates for 
caste Hindus and untouchables in elections, Bhagya Reddy sent a message 
through Baji Kishna Rao, a well-known social reformer, requesting Ambed- 
kar to withdraw the demand for separate electorates.*® But it was this ideo- 
logical commitment that made him better suited to the sensibilities of the 
reformist Hindus, Jains, and Marwaris. They not only sympathized with his 
reformist activities but also contributed enormously to them, both by sup- 
porting him financially and by providing a public platform for his social 
service activities. 
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Politically and ideologically, Bhagya Reddy can be located within the re- 
formist Gandhian nationalist paradigm. Even though he started his social 
and religious reform activities among untouchables before Gandhi's appear- 
ance in the Indian public sphere, his intellectual and political ideology exactly 
suited the nationalist paradigm led by caste Hindus. Bhagya Reddy’s political 
and ideological inclinations were clarified when Gandhi visited Adi-Hindu 
Bhavan as part of his Andhra tour. On this occasion special functions and 
meetings were organized all over Hyderabad and Secunderabad. Prominent 
Congress leaders such as Waman Naik and Madapati Rao apprised Gan- 
dhi of developments in Hyderabad. On April 7, 1929, the Adi-Hindu bands 
led Gandhi to a big meeting organized at the Vivekavardhini High School. 
After the meeting he paid a visit to the Adi-Hindu Bhavan, the office of the 
Central Adi-Hindu Social Service League. Four hundred students from nine 
Adi-Hindu schools welcomed him. Waman Naik explained the Adi-Hindu 
schools and the activities of the league to Gandhi. The headmaster of the 
schools, Sevakadasu, presented a certificate of appreciation to Gandhi on 
behalf of the league, praising Gandhi's efforts to uplift the Adi-Hindu com- 
munity by speaking against the practice of untouchability.” Maybe it was for 
this reason that caste Hindu Gandhian nationalist leaders idealized Bhagya 
Reddy and wanted him to be emulated by all untouchable castes. He was 
made the hero of a famous novel, Maalapalli, written by Unnava Laxmina- 
rayana in 1922.°° 

On the issue of uniting disparate untouchable communities into one 
Adi-Hindu community, Bhagya Reddy had a problematic position. He and 
Arigay Ramaswamy, another untouchable leader and his rival, had a major 
disagreement about the issue of caste differences among untouchables. Both 
of them stood for the reformist Hindu ideas within the Gandhian national- 
ist paradigm and emulated Hindu Brahmanical ideas and practices, urging 
their brethren to follow them. However, they had fundamental differences 
on the issue of resolving subcaste differences among untouchable communi- 
ties. Though Bhagya Reddy coined the identity of Adi-Hindus for untouch- 
ables of all castes, his views in relation to the subcaste differences remained 
conservative. He argued for the preservation of those differences and did not 
even encourage Malas and Madigas to eat together, let alone intercaste mar- 
riages. In contrast, Ramaswamy argued for the abolition of subcaste differ- 
ences and unifying untouchables into one community as Adi-Hindus. He 
personally conducted many intercaste marriages between Malas and Madi- 
gas and got his adopted daughter married to a Madiga boy.” Bhagya Reddy 
and Ramaswamy fell apart on this important issue of unifying untouchables, 
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and over time the gulf between them widened as they competed with each 
other for the leadership of the untouchables. Starting with this ideological 
difference and competition for leadership, the untouchable movement in Hy- 
derabad state suffered rifts in both ideology and organizations. 


Gandhian and Other Alternatives 


In the Madras presidency, caste Hindu reformers, especially Brahmans such 
as Guduru Ramachandra Rao, Vemuri Ramji Rao, and Nallapati Hanuman- 
tha Rao, worked for the uplift of untouchables to counter the campaigns of 
the Christian missionaries against the Hindu religion. Through reformist ac- 
tivities, they made inroads into the untouchable communities and organized 
untouchables in the fields of social, religious, and political activities. It was 
due to their efforts that an untouchable leadership with pro-Hindu leanings 
emerged across the Telugu-speaking areas of Madras presidency. Promi- 
nent among them were Rayudu Gangaiah, Naralasetti Devendrudu, Sundru 
Venkaiah, Kusuma Venkatramaiah, Undru Subba Rao, Vemula Kurmaiah, 
Jala Rangaswamy, Kusuma Dharmanna, and many others. These new un- 
touchable leaders organized untouchables at various levels through confer- 
ences and reformist activities to facilitate their assimilation into the broader 
Hindu fold. Their activities were quite similar to those of Bhagya Reddy in 
Hyderabad, and they also strived to introduce social and religious reforms 
among the untouchables such as the celebration of Hindu festivals and the 
discontinuation of eating nonvegetarian food and consumption of alcohol 
and other practices that did not conform to the reformist caste Hindu sen- 
sibilities. At this time two political trends were prevalent in coastal Andhra. 
One trend was represented by the reformist Adi- Andhra leaders who were 
associated with the caste Hindu reformers and who were trying to organize 
untouchables in the Hindu fold through caste conferences and other moder- 
ate means, like performing bhajans in Hindu temples and organizing temple 
entry movements. Christian converts represented the other trend. Though 
they did not organize politically as a parallel group, they were appointed by 
the government to represent Panchamas in the representative bodies, which 
evoked serious objections from the non-Christian Panchamas. The tension 
between these two trends heightened in the course of the nationalist move- 
ment, which was imbued with the Hindu consciousness. Moreover, even 
though the reformist Adi-Andhra leaders enjoyed considerable sympathy 
and support from reformist Hindus, their efforts to integrate untouchables 
with the rest of Hindu society through temple entry and other social and 
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religious practices resulted in serious tensions between caste Hindus and un- 
touchable communities. 

By the 1920s Gandhi's appearance in nationalist politics brought mass 
mobilization politics to center stage. As part of this strategy, the Congress 
Party, under the leadership of Gandhi, sought to unite all sections of Indian 
society against British colonial rule. As part of these efforts and with the goal 
of drawing untouchables into the nationalist movement, Congress addressed 
the issue of untouchability. As a result, Gandhian nationalist activists in the 
Andhra region focused on the needs of untouchables and started working 
among them. Pre-1920 reformers, mostly Brahmans, sided with Congress and 
its activists and became part of the nationalist mainstream under Congress. 
Added to the old reformers were new activists and reformers such as Unnava 
Laxminarayana and N. G. Ranga, who organized untouchables in Andhra 
districts and also wrote on the issue of untouchability. Their novels Maala- 
palli and Harijananayakudu, respectively, were celebrated as depicting the 
best Gandhian solutions for the emancipation of untouchable communities. 
Gandhi's visits to Andhra from 1921 on not only strengthened the vigor and 
commitment of Gandhian activists but also had a considerable impact on 
the nature of untouchable assertions and associations. These efforts made 
the untouchables cognizant of their strength and the necessity of their inclu- 
sion into the nationalist politics; subsequently, they made demands for more 
representation in representative bodies, social equality, and a greater share in 
economic resources. Another effect of the leadership of Gandhi and the all- 
encompassing nationalism was the shrinking of space between the untouch- 
ables and nationalist politics under Congress. Yet untouchables remained 
subjugated within the nationalist movement. Their independent initiatives 
to build a parallel politics evaporated. 

Under the shadow of Gandhian nationalism, the prominent untouchables 
organization, the Andhra Rashtra Adi-Andhra Mahajana Sabha (Untouch- 
ables association), held its fifth conference at Hindu High School in the 
Guntur district on July 29, 1928. Prominent participants in this conference 
were the Congress nationalist leaders Nallapati Hanumantha Rao, Guduru 
Ramachandra Rao, Vellanki Krishna Murthi, Ranganatha Mudaliar, and the 
Adi-Andhra leaders Naralasetti Devendrudu, Rayudu Gangaiah, Kusuma 
Veeraswamy, Chunduru Krishnaiah, Thiruvakolluri Venkata Subbaiah, P. 
Venkatswamy, and Prathipati Audinarayana. There were more than three 
hundred participants. Baddela Ramakrishnaiah was the secretary of this con- 
ference, and Sundru Venkaiah delivered the presidential address. Eigh- 
teen resolutions were passed at this conference. Some important ones were 
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a request to the government to allot wastelands, grant revenue concessions, 
and establish cooperative societies; to help the Adi-Andhras financially to 
cultivate lands; to amend the local board act so that untouchables would have 
representation on local boards and in municipalities and legislatures on the 
basis of their numerical strength, or at least a minimum 5 percent; and to 
prevent caste Hindus from preventing untouchables’ access to the village tanks, 
wells, and travelers rest house. The conference also requested the govern- 
ment to establish special schools to train Adi-Andhras and additional hostel 
facilities for their children in all the districts.” 

These resolutions reflect the growing confidence among untouchable 
representatives in the expanding public sphere in the context of national- 
ist politics. Every community was claiming its social, economic and politi- 
cal rights, and untouchables also wanted their share. They therefore urged 
the government to grant them wastelands and requested the establishment 
of cooperative societies to ensure their financial security and independence 
from the caste Hindus. This indicates their aspirations to lead independent 
lives and to lay claim to the country’s economic resources. Untouchables then 
took another step forward and demanded 5 percent reservation in local bod- 
ies. This bold request for the right to represent themselves was another sig- 
nificant move in the context of their increased political organization. Their 
demands for public utilities, civil societal rights, and educational opportuni- 
ties demonstrate their aspirations for equality in terms not only of political 
representation but also of daily affairs that directly affected their existence 
vis-a-vis caste Hindu society at large. The conference resolutions represented 
an independent outlook and aspiration, but in reality they were articulated 
within the Gandhian nationalist framework. 


Gandhian Assimilation 


As noted above, the influence of Gandhian nationalist politics on the 
untouchables became a dominant phenomenon in the late 1920s. By 1929, un- 
touchable articulations had lost their tone of independence and aspiration for 
separatist alternatives. The Andhra Rashtra Adi-Andhra Mahajana Sabha was 
taken over by Gandhian nationalist untouchable ideologues, who equated 
untouchable agendas with Gandhian programs. In this context, the sixth 
Andhra Rashtra Adi-Andhra Mahajana Sabha conference was organized 
on November 5, 1929, at Bezawada. The well-known Gandhian nationalist 
Vemula Kurmaiah was the reception committee chairman, and another 
Gandhian, Prathipati Audinarayana, delivered the presidential address. 
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Mangalagiri Chenchudasu acted as secretary. The agenda of the conference 
was borrowed from the Gandhian nationalist paradigm, and the main issues 
put forward related to temple entry satyagraha and impending administra- 
tive changes.** In his presidential address, Audinarayana spoke rhetorically 
about the degraded conditions of untouchables: “We lost our past glory and 
education, we have no influence, money we have none, and even our health is 
ruined. We are left with poverty and slavery.’ But essentially, he was guided 
by the Gandhian nationalist ideology. On the economic upliftment of un- 
touchables, he declared: 


Agriculture is the only source of income for us. Countries which have 
alternative industries provide better economic opportunities. We rely 
only on agriculture for our betterment and have no alternative. Because 
of this restriction most of us become bonded laborers. Many changes 
are happening around the world but we remain the same. To come out 
of these clutches our people have to look for alternative professions 
such as spinning and carpentry to earn their livelihood. We should re- 
quest the government to give us industrial training along with educa- 
tion. Unless we explore alternative sources of income there is no way 
of developing.*° 


The conference also passed resolutions again about representation for 
Adi-Andhras on local boards and in legislative councils. They requested 
the government to select their representatives by election instead of nomi- 
nation. The conference also registered a protest against the banning of 
untouchables from entering the Janardhanaswamy temple in Eluru. The con- 
ference condemned the attitude of the temple authorities and appointed a 
subcommittee—consisting of Atmakuri Govindacharyulu, Athili Suryana- 
rayana, Guduru Ramachandra Rao, Mangalagiri Chenchudasu, Ayyadevara 
Kaleshwara Rao, and Naralasetti Devendrudu—to organize a temple entry 
satyagraha in Eluru.” 

Another local-level conference was organized by the Krishna District 
Andhra Rashtra Adi-Andhra Mahajana Sabha at Batlapenumarru Village in 
Diwi taluq on June 12, 1931, under the leadership of Mangalagiri Bujangadasu. 
This conference also put forward the Gandhian reformist agenda as the un- 
touchables liberation. The main issues dealt with were the abolition of liquor 
and eating animal flesh on all occasions, keeping Adi-Andhra hamlets clean, 
and compulsory education for all Adi-Andhra children under eighteen.” 

Gandhi's rise as an undisputed leader in nationalist politics and his pow- 
ers of persuasion led to a major dispute between him and Ambedkar over the 
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leadership of untouchables. Even though Ambedkar was to make his mark as 
the champion of untouchables’ rights and was recognized as their leader, the 
limitations of his organizational and ideological appeal across India created 
a wide gap between him and many untouchables. The regional specificities 
and historical and social factors also worked against Ambedkar. Due to the 
Congress's organizational structure and caste Hindus backing, Gandhi was 
able to win over untouchables, and his followers among the untouchables 
emerged as their leaders and activists. The fast undertaken by Gandhi to pro- 
test against the separate electorates for untouchables because it would allow 
them exclusive right to elect candidates from their community in the reserved 
constituencies, whereas the caste Hindus could only elect candidates from 
their community. Gandhi argued that separate electorates would lead to the 
division of Hindu society and therefore he fasted against its annulment. Gan- 
dhi’s fast gave significant momentum to the leadership of untouchables. The 
issue was not only the individual leadership of Gandhi or Ambedkar over the 
untouchables but also the legitimacy of nationalism led by caste Hindus and 
its appeal to untouchables. This was apparent at the seventh Andhra Rashtra 
Adi-Andhra Mahajana Sabha conference, organized at Bezawada in August 
1932, with Vemula Kurmaiah as the president. Conference deliberations cen- 
tered on Gandhi's fast. Again at this conference Gandhi's followers held sway. 
Kurmaiah’s presidential address was mostly devoted to the issue of Gandhi's 
fast; he praised Gandhi for sensitizing caste Hindu society to the deplorable 
conditions of untouchables and making the abolition of untouchability part 
of the Congress program. He spoke about the disabilities of untouchables 
and their social and economic exploitation, quoting a British official David 
Claude Kempu who said, “A subjected nation can have no politics.” Since 
“untouchables are subjugated to subjected people, their plight is indescrib- 
able.’ But as a Gandhian nationalist, Kurmaiah differed with Ambedkar on 
the issue of separate electorates for untouchables. He supported joint elector- 
ates with reserved seats and urged untouchables to fight for the liberation 
of the country along with Congress. He justified his position on the basis 
of earlier conferences beginning in 1917, in which untouchables conceived 
themselves to be part of Hindu society. The conference participants unani- 
mously decided to support the joint electorate system and declared Gandhi 
their leader, instead of Ambedkar.“ By accepting Gandhi as the leader of the 
untouchables, the 1932 conference ended years of oscillation between differ- 
ent means of liberation by untouchable organizations. It chose the Gandhian 
assimilation program rather than the separatist independent alternatives. 
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Conclusion 


In the politics of articulations of the marginalized in southern India, the 
Telugu untouchables were one of the earliest communities to realize their 
deplorable conditions and organize themselves into a political community. 
Even though Hyderabad, due to its unique historical situation as a princely 
state headed by a Muslim ruler and controlled by Hindu feudal lords of the 
landholding caste, including Brahmans, created multiple types of caste-based 
oppression and servitude for untouchables and other marginalized people in 
rural areas, it was also historically one of the most fertile grounds for radical 
articulations among the marginalized. In the context of untouchables, Hy- 
derabad had a unique trajectory. Modernization of the capital city, especially 
in terms of education and employment opportunities, gave untouchables ac- 
cess to those opportunities and enabled them to form themselves into a po- 
litical community. Under the leadership of Bhagya Reddy, this culminated in 
the first organized leadership among untouchables, long before Ambedkar 
and definitely preceding similar leadership in other parts of the nizam’s ter- 
ritory as well as the coastal Andhra and Rayalaseema regions of present-day 
Andhra Pradesh. The Hyderabad public sphere witnessed multiple articula- 
tions and diverse ideological streams among untouchables. It can be argued 
that, contrary to popular perceptions that depict Hyderabad (under Muslim 
rule) as backward in terms of colonial modernization (compared to coastal 
Andhra and Rayalaseema), the politics of untouchables in Telugu regions 
actually originated in Hyderabad, and leaders like Bhagya Reddy travelled 
to different regions (including coastal Andhra and Rayalaseema) in an ef- 
fort to galvanize the Telugu untouchables. However, as noted above, in spite 
of being a pioneer in articulating the aspirations of untouchables, Bhagya 
Reddy faced challenges that often ensued from his own ambiguous or contra- 
dictory positions—at one level, he wanted to unite the untouchables under 
the Adi-Hindu banner, but at another, he refused to accept intercaste marriages 
and dining among diverse communities of untouchables. This conservatism 
proved costly for his leadership and also split the organization vertically by 
alienating the numerically strong Madiga community. Historically this split 
marks the beginning of the political and organizational rift between Malas 
and Madigas, who split into rival communities. Arigay Ramaswamy spent his 
life trying to bridge this gap. 

However, Bhagya Reddy’s success and acceptance within the nationalist 
reformist paradigm can be best contextualized in terms of the intricacies of 
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regional caste politics. Untouchables in coastal Andhra and Rayalaseema, 
despite their early access to missionary education and colonial institutions, 
faced enormous oppression from landed non-Brahman castes who questioned 
Brahman domination yet kept untouchables and other marginal communities 
under their feet for economic benefits and as a means of articulating domi- 
nation. Therefore, in these regions Brahman reformers entered untouchable 
huts not only to drum up support for nationalist politics but also to counter 
the rising waves of non-Brahman politics. Hence Brahman reformers con- 
sidered Bhagya Reddy, who accepted the reformist Hindu agenda, to be the 
most suitable leader and provided needed logistical support for his activities 
in the region. 

The untouchables’ organizational activities also aimed to counter the in- 
fluence of Christian missionaries, and this resulted in the alienation of the 
Christian untouchables from its organizational structures. Therefore the 
Madiga community, whose members had embraced the American Baptist 
missionaries’ efforts at conversion in this region as early as the nineteenth 
century,” were consciously kept out of the Adi-Andhra Mahasabha; they 
were also branded as traitors and did not reap the benefits of nationalist poli- 
tics. This too fed into the historical trajectory of the evolution of untouchable 
politics in Andhra Pradesh, and the contemporary Mala-Madiga political 
conflict may be traced back to it. 
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Making Sense of Dalit Sikh History 


RAJ) KUMAR HANS 


Growing out of the powerful, anticaste sant tradition of the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries in northern India, the Sikh variant of Guru Nanak (1469- 
1539) and his successors evolved into an organized religious movement in the 
Punjab in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries.' It became a rallying cry 
for the untouchables and members of “lower castes” that they be allowed a 
respectable social existence. As a young, vibrant religion of the subcontinent, 
the Sikh religion has witnessed high and low points in its journey of five hun- 
dred years. So have the Dalits of Punjab, who joined it in great numbers in 
the seventeenth century and found dignity and equality within its egalitarian 
fold. But in the process of its growth and expansion in the last quarter of the 
eighteenth century and the first half of the nineteenth, its body politic came 
to be afflicted by casteism and untouchability from which the great gurus had 
tried to extricate its followers. 

Being a religion of the book from within the Indian tradition, Sikhism has 
received worldwide scholarly attention in the last hundred years. A strong 
and respectable body of literature about Sikh religion, history, polity, and 
society has appeared in the last fifty years. Besides academic historians, social 
scientists, and litterateurs, a large number of activists, professionals, and of- 
ficers have entered the field and enriched the body of Sikh scholarship. Yet 
another factor that has contributed to the vast body of literature on various 


facets of Punjabi life and Sikh religion is the large Punjabi and Sikh diaspora, 
especially in the West.’ 

Whether due to the strong doctrinal position of egalitarian Sikhism or the 
hegemony of the dominant Jatt Sikh caste, whose members have also been 
the focus of academic work, the issues of caste and untouchability within 
Sikhism’s history have received scant attention. The remarkable contribu- 
tion of Dalits to the Sikh tradition has been missing from mainstream Sikh 
discourse. Naranjan Arifi, a nonprofessional Dalit Sikh historian writing in 
the Punjabi vernacular, laments the discriminatory attitude of Sikh histo- 
rians. “If the Sikh historians had honestly and impartially recorded history 
from the point of view of history writing,” he writes, “today’s general read- 
ers would not have been confused on several issues? On the basis of his 
reading and analysis of the body of historical and hagiographical works on 
the Sikhs and Sikh gurus, Arifi is convinced that “Sikh history needs to be 
rewritten from the start without bringing in miracles and magic so as to give 
a scientific and analytical orientation to history.’* While researching the Dalit 
heroes of the Sikh past and completing the first part of his history of Rang- 
hretas or Mazhabis (untouchables) in 1993, Arifi was made acutely aware of 
these problems in Sikh history. This chapter first deals with the great attrac- 
tion of Sikhism for Dalits—that is, its egalitarianism. Second, it covers the 
forgotten facets of Dalits—their glorious moments, their heroes, and their 
achievements—within the Sikh tradition. Last, it discusses the emergence of 
the Hindu caste system, particularly the practice of untouchability, within 
the Sikh tradition after the mid-eighteenth century and the setbacks and re- 
sultant sufferings of Dalit Sikhs. This section also deals with the efforts of 
Sikh reformers to eradicate the revived untouchability within Sikhism. 


Egalitarianism and Caste Hierarchy in Sikhism 


The conversion of large numbers of Dalits to Buddhism, Islam, Christian- 
ity, and Sikhism amounts to a search for equality and human dignity that 
had been an anathema to Hinduism. B. R. Ambedkar believed that bour- 
geois nationalism, republicanism, and traditional Marxism did not provide 
any satisfactory solution to the problem of caste and untouchability. He 
therefore turned to religion for sustained relief. Before Ambedkar turned to 
Buddhism, he had considered the option of embracing Sikhism along with 
his followers, thereby opening the same path for Dalits of the subcontinent. 
Being a notable intellectual of twentieth-century India, he carefully weighed 
the implications of such a move in contrast to turning to other non-Hindu 
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religions. He was aware of the strong anti-Brahmanical principles and prac- 
tices of Sikh religion. 

Guru Granth Sahib, the sacred text of the Sikhs, consists of the compo- 
sitions of six of the ten Sikh gurus and contributions of fifteen Sikh bards 
and fifteen non-Sikh sant poets of various social, ethnic, and religious back- 
grounds, including the eminent Muslim Sufi, Sheikh Farid. This makes the 
sacred text an inclusive expression of spirituality in the history of world re- 
ligions. Spread over 1,450 pages, Guru Granth Sahib seeks to build spiritual 
awareness and searching through a lifelong process of living and learning for 
the most liberating, empowered condition of human life. One possible way to 
reach out to the essence, or the core, of the text’s message is to see it as a part 
of the “philosophy of liberation” propounded by the Latin American philos- 
opher Enrique Dussel. He asserts: 


Philosophy of liberation is a pedagogical activity stemming from a 
praxis that roots itself in proximity of teacher-pupil, thinker-people. 
Although pedagogical, it is a praxis conditioned by political (and 
erotic) praxis. Nevertheless, as pedagogical, its essence is theoretical 
and speculative. Theoretical action, the poetic intellectual illuminative 
activity of the philosopher, sets out to discover and expose (in the ex- 
position and risk of the life of the philosopher), in the presence of an 
entrenched system, all moments of negation and all exteriority lacking 
justice. For this reason it is an analectical pedagogy of liberation. That 
is, it is the magisterium that functions in the name of the poor, the op- 
pressed, the other, the one who like a hostage within the system testifies 
to the fetishism of its totalization and predicts its death in the liberating 
action of the dominated.° 


Following this “pedagogical” device for Sikhism, the very word “Sikh” 
denotes the relationship between the guru (teacher) and the Sikh (pupil). 
And the whole Sikh movement was a proximity of thinker-people, an organic 
relationship between the gurus and their followers. At the pinnacle of Sikh 
thought, the merger of the two (aape gur chela) achieves a radical position 
within the Indian tradition. J. P. S. Uberoi puts it aptly in the case of the last 
guru, Gobind Singh (1666-1708): “The tenth guru of the Sikhs . . . became in 
effect the disciple of his disciples at the new revolutionary moment of rever- 
sal, inversion and reflection of the leader/follower relation? The pedagogy of 
liberation epitomized in Guru Granth Sahib also turns out to be “magisterial”’ 
in the sense that it resists all systems of oppression and injustice, especially 
perpetrated on the poor. As it speaks in the name of the low, the poor, the 
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oppressed, the text envelops the philosophy of liberation. It does this so com- 
pletely that Guru Nanak, coming from the upper caste of Khatris, identifies 
completely with the lowest of the Indian social order, Dalits: 


I am the lowest of the low castes; low, absolutely low; 
I am with the lowest in companionship, not with the so-called high. 
Blessing of god is where the lowly are cared for.’ 


The Sikh guru embraced untouchables by distinctly aligning himself with 
them to challenge the Hindu caste system. He destroyed the Hindu hier- 
archical systems—social as well as political. The subversion of the system 
reached its climax in the creation of Khalsa by the tenth guru, Gobind Singh, 
in 1699. The real historical force emerged out of the long gestation of the lib- 
eration praxis and philosophy that not only fully integrated the untouchables 
into the struggle for liberation but also succeeded in abolishing the inhuman 
practice of untouchability in the Sikh practice. It is another thing that un- 
touchability was to re-enter the body politic of the Sikh religion in the mid- 
eighteenth century and fully corrupt it in the nineteenth century. 

By and large, the literature on Punjab and Sikh studies ignored the aspect 
of caste prejudice in Sikhism. But as sociological and other empirical studies 
have highlighted the prevalence of caste and untouchability among Sikhs,” it 
is no longer possible to avoid or hide this embarrassing question in historical 
discourses as was the case in the last fifty years. W. H. McLeod, who studied 
the religion for half a century, recently admitted to such a tendency: 


To understand Sikh history and religion adequately, one must first 
grasp the true nature of Sikh society. It is here that caste becomes sig- 
nificant. To understand Sikh society, one must comprehend the nature 
of caste as it affects the Panth. An understanding of the future develop- 
ment of the Sikh religion makes an understanding of caste as practised 
by Sikhs absolutely imperative. Social scientists already recognize this, 
although some of their books or articles may skate round it or omit all 
mention completely. For those of us who are historians, it is likewise 
imperative. Without it our understanding of both the Panth and its 
religion must inevitably be flawed.” 


By practicing what they preached, the gurus became the exemplars of their 
message. Guru Nanak felt that the real cause of the misery of the people was 
the disunity born of caste prejudices. To do away with caste differences and 
discords, he laid the foundation of sangat (congregation) and pangat (col- 
lective dining)." Thus, all ten of the gurus took necessary steps to eliminate 
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the differences of varna and caste. No special places were reserved for people 
of high rank or caste. The pangat institution in particular was encouraged 
and strengthened by Guru Amar Das. He insisted that everyone partake of 
simple food when coming for sat sangat (holy congregation). The ortho- 
dox Brahmans and Khatris were so alarmed by these revolutionary prac- 
tices that they complained to Emperor Akbar: “Guru Amar Das [1479-1574] 
of Goindwal hath abandoned the religious and social customs of the Hindus, 
and abolished the distinction of the four castes. ... He seateth all his follow- 
ers in a line, and causeth them to eat together from his kitchen, irrespective 
of caste—whether [they] are Jats, strolling minstrels, Muhammadans, Brah- 
mans, Khatris, shopkeepers, sweepers, barbers, washermen, fishermen, or 
carpenters?! 

After a careful reading of the gurus compositions, McLeod argues that the 
gurus “accepted the notion of varan, but never as a system of high and low 
status. All were equal when it came to access to liberation and to this extent 
it can certainly be claimed that Guru Nanak and his successors preached the 
end of the Hindu caste system, at least for those who were their Sikhs?” But 
to explain the prevalence and persistence of caste and untouchability among 
Sikhs, McLeod introduces the “Sikh concept of caste,” which he says “is cer- 
tainly hierarchical, but it structures hierarchy in terms of economic power and 
(to a lesser extent) the size of the individual jatis. This renders it very different 
from the traditional concept of caste. The one exception to this (admittedly a 
large one) is . . . the general treatment by caste Sikhs of those Sikhs who are 
Dalits? * We get direct testimony from Bhai Jaita (c.1657-1704), a legendary 
Dalit Sikh, in his epic poem Sri Gur Katha, which was composed after the 
Khalsa formation and before his death in 1704. Bhai Jaita was rechristened as 
Jiwan Singh, after the creation of “Khalsa, a new identity of Sikhs conferred 
by Guru Gobind Singh in 1699 (but I will continue to use his Dalit name). 
He says that Guru Gobind Singh's Sikh do not recognise baran (varna) and 
jaat (caste) distinctions but considers only good deeds as good baran.” Quite 
contrary to McLeod’s contention that Sikh Rahit-Namas (manuals of code of 
conduct) do not refer much to jati (caste), the rahit (code) by Bhai Jaita in Sri 
Gur Katha begins with a strong denunciation of caste: 


Now listen to the rahit of the Singhs, 

The Singh should pray to God keeping the war in mind. 
When a victim and a needy person beseeches help; 
Forgetting his own, a Singh should remove others’ suffering. 
Not keeping in mind differences of high and low caste, 
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The Singh should consider all humans as children of God. 
Abandoning the Brahmanical rituals and customs, 
The Singh should seek liberation by following the gurus’ ideas.'® 


Dalit Initiatives in Sikhism 


As most literature on Sikh history and religion has failed to take account of 
the Dalits, John Webster’s pioneering formulation on the “Dalit history ap- 
proach” is quite instructive. Ever since he published the first edition of The 
Dalit Christians: A History” in 1992, he has been deepening his thought on 
the concept of “Dalit” for a non-Hindu religion, and in an important recent 
article he discusses its implications for Sikh history. According to him, “the 
Dalit history approach is based on two assumptions. The first is that of Dalit 
agency. In this case, Dalit Sikhs move to centre-stage to become the chief 
actors and shapers of their own history; the historian will therefore focus 
upon them, their views, their struggles, their actions. The second is that a 
conflict model of society, with caste as not the only but the most important 
contradiction in Indian society, provides the most appropriate paradigm for 
understanding their history?” 

There is no work on Sikh history and tradition in English that has been 
produced from the Dalit history perspective. Major historical works reflect 
what Webster calls the “Sikh history approach??? Only a few books avail- 
able in Punjabi (Gurumukhi) language—not all of which are by professional 
historians—can be seen as written from the “Dalit Sikh approach?! While 
denouncing the established histories as nothing but high-caste histories, S. L. 
Virdi stresses the need for a Dalit history: “India needs such a history that 
germinates revolutionary consciousness for social change because history 
plays a very significant role in this respect. Society assumes a character and 
shape as molded by its history. From this perspective Dalit history has a 
very important role. ‘Dalit history’ is another name for ‘revolution in Indian 
society??? 

While Shamsher Singh Ashok wrote his history of the Mazhabis— 
commissioned by K. S. Neiyyer, a Dalit Sikh settled in London*—Naranjan 
Arifi, a Dalit officer in the revenue department of the Punjab government, 
wrote a bulky volume on the history of Dalit Sikhs after a great deal of 
research. He gives us a comprehensive account of Ranghretas or Mazhabis 
joining the Sikh fold as early as the period of the fifth guru, Arjun (1563- 
1606). Arifi very diligently extracts Dalit information from the Sikh writings 
available since the early eighteenth century. In this volume he provides fas- 
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cinating details about Ranghretas up till the mid-nineteenth century, giving 
them the names and voices and highlighting their individual and collective 
participation in the growth of the Khalsa. 

The fact that a large number of Dalits, seeking liberation from discrimi- 
nation and degradation, had joined and secured respectable status within 
the Sikh order was exemplified by the gurus’ special relations with some 
of the Dalit families. One notable Dalit family was that of Bhai Jaita. His 
great-grandfather, Bhai Kaliana of Kathunangal Village, near Amritsar, is 
said to have converted to Sikhism during Akbar’s time. He had served the 
fifth and sixth gurus well. His son, Sukhbhan, migrated to Delhi and became 
a great musician and established a music school, named Kalyan Ashram after 
his father, in Raiseena, a nearby village. Kalyan Ashram later came to be 
known as Kalayane di Dharamshala, and Sikh visitors to Delhi used to lodge 
there. Sukhbhan’s son, Jasbhan, was an equally accomplished musician and 
a notable Sikh of Delhi, close to the seventh and eighth gurus. Jasbhan’s two 
sons, Agya Ram and Sadanand, continued to render Gurubani (Sikh Guru's 
compositions) in musical notes for the Delhi Sikh congregations. Sadanand 
emerged as an accomplished musician and became a close companion of the 
ninth guru, Guru Tegh Bahadur (1621-75).™4 Such intimate ties of his family 
to the gurus motivated Jaita, the elder son of Sadanand, to carry the sev- 
ered head of Guru Tegh Bahadar under the most violent circumstances from 
Delhi to Anandpur in 1675. Overwhelmed with emotions, the young Gobind 
Singh, the tenth guru (1666-1708), had embraced Bhai Jaita with this bless- 
ing: “Ranghrete guru ke bete” (The untouchables are the Guru’s own sons). 
Jaita emerged as a fearless Sikh warrior who so endeared himself to the tenth 
guru that he was proclaimed by the guru as the panjwan sahibjada (fifth son), 
in addition to the guru’s own four sons.” It is at the time of the creation of the 
Khalsa in 1699 that Bhai Jaita was rechristened as Jeevan Singh. He was killed 
in a fierce battle with Mughal armies in 1704 at Chamkaur. 

Even though the Sikhs have been particular about preserving objects and 
sites related to the Sikh gurus, heroes, and martyrs, they have ignored iconic 
figures like Bhai Jaita even though many sites he is associated with have been 
adorned with gurdwaras (Sikh temples).”° Moreover, there are reports that 
Dalit families who have been taking care of such places have been harassed by 
workers of the Shiromani Gurudwara Prabandhak Committee (SGPC), the 
highest statutory body managing Sikh affairs, especially the gurdwaras.”’ 
Bhai Jaita remained neglected to such an extent that it was hardly known let 
alone acknowledged that he was also a scholar poet. He had composed a long 
poem, Sri Gur Katha, mentioned above, that provides an eyewitness account 
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of important events surrounding Guru Gobind Singh. It is worth noting that 
this composition had escaped the notice of Sikh scholars, whose efforts to 
unearth literature and materials pertaining to the Sikh tradition are other- 
wise remarkable.” It is only with the recent emergence of Dalit Sikh scholar- 
ship that a body of literature has begun to be built up around Bhai Jaita in 
attempts to recover Dalit Sikh pasts. The way Bhai Jaita had been integrated 
not only into Sikh religion but also into the family of Guru Gobind Singh 
makes it understandable that any other identity would have been meaning- 
less to him. His identity as a Ranghreta had been subsumed by his identity 
as a Sikh, as he says: “O Jaita, the savior guru has saved the Ranghretas. The 
pure guru has adopted Ranghretas as his sons??? 

The numbers of Dalits who became Sikhs can be gauged from their 
presence in Guru Gobind Singh’s army. Arifi gives interesting details 
about some leading Dalit warriors, and some of them were also among Guru 
Gobind Singh’s fifty-two court poets. The notable among them were Kavi 
Dhanna Singh Ghai, Aalam Singh, Dhakkar Singh, Dharam Singh, Garja 
Singh, Man Singh, and Nigahi Singh.*° By the mid-eighteenth century, 
when—amid sustained persecutions by the Mughals—the Sikhs organized 
themselves into five dals (warrior bands), one of these was composed entirely 
of Mazhabis or Ranghretas under the command of Bir Singh Ranghreta, who 
had raised a force of 1,300 troopers. The Dalit reinterpretation of the eigh- 
teenth century argues in detail that the rising power of Bir Singh Ranghreta, 
who had become an influential commander, was put a stop to by the treach- 
ery of the Jatt commanders. According to Arifi, the Sikhs had succeeded in 
establishing their independence by the early 1760s, and some of their com- 
manders aspired to have individual chiefdoms in different parts, which Bir 
Singh Ranghreta opposed. He insisted on following the guru’s injunction and 
the democratic principle that power should lie in the Guru Panth, the Khalsa 
collective. Charat Singh—grandfather of Ranjit Singh and Baba Aala Singh, 
founder of Patiala State—hatched a conspiracy to invite Bir Singh Ranghreta 
from Peshawar to Amritsar and treacherously disarmed his soldiers (using as 
a reason that they should not enter the Golden Temple with weapons), then 
slaughtered them inside the sacred precinct in the batches of five in which 
they were told to move.” Thereafter, Mazhabis were not allowed to hold any 
command position, but their military prowess was used by several misals 
(Sikh kingdoms).” Mazhabis were present in the Nishania misal in great 
numbers, even though its leadership was in the hands of Hindu Khatri com- 
munity. Yet in another group, called the Dallewalia misal, one Mazhabi, Tara 
Singh Gheba, assumed the leadership of the misal after the death of its founder, 
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Gulab Singh, and ruled its territories from its headquarters at Rahon, near 
Sirhand, until his death in 1807. 

Evidence of Dalits’ participation in the Sikh movement coming from the 
Persian sources, quite hostile to Sikhs in tone and tenor for political rea- 
sons, is quite instructive. After the death of Guru Gobind Singh, Banda Ba- 
hadur (1670-1716), whom the guru had sent from Maharashtra to save the 
Sikhs from the Mughal oppression in Punjab, succeeded in mobilizing Sikhs 
to fight against Mughal governors.*4 Muhammad Shafi Warid bitterly un- 
derlines the leveling effects of Banda Bahadur’s policies after the victory of 
Sirhind: 


After the slaying of Wazir Khan, he [Banda] laid down that of Hin- 
dus and Muslims, whoever enrolled among his Sikhs, should be one 
body and take their meal together so that the distinction in honour 
between the lowly and the well-born was entirely removed and all 
achieved mutual unison, acting together. A sweeper of spittle sat with a 
raja of great status, and they felt no hostility to each other. ... 

Strange it was how through God-decreed fate, the courage and brav- 
ery of the inhabitants of those places had departed. If a lowly sweeper 
or cobbler (chamar), more impure than whom there is no caste (qaum) 
in Hindustan, went to attend on that rebel [Banda], he would be ap- 
pointed to govern his own town and would return with an order (sanad) 
of office of government in his hand. . . . He [the official sent by Banda] 
would demand whatever precious goods were in anyone's house and 
deposit it in the ill-destined treasury of the Guru.” 


The trend continued throughout the eighteenth century, as noted above. 
The strength of Dalits in the Sikh Panth and Ranjit Singh’s army was consid- 
erable. We have an account of the Sikhs in Ghulam Ali Khan's history of the 
eighteenth-century north Indian state of Awadh, written in 1808. He says: 


Finally, now [1808 AD] the whole country of the Punjab up to the At- 
tock River [Indus], and this side up to Multan, and from the banks 
of Sutlej to Karnal...is in the possession of this sect. Their leaders 
of high dignity are mostly from the lower classes, such as carpenters, 
shoemakers and Jats.... 

In addition to the army, which they call DAL, the number of Sikhs 
in the Punjab has reached millions (lit. “thousands of thousands”), 
since yogurt-sellers, confectioners, fodder-vendors, grain-sellers, bar- 
bers, washermen, all [fully] keep their hair and, saying Wahi Guru di 
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fateh, interdine with each other. They are not confined to the Punjab 
only. In the whole of Hindustan from Shahjahanabad [Delhi] to Cal- 
cutta, Haidarabad and Chennapatan [Chennai], groups after groups 
are found to belong to this sect; but most of them are market people 
(bazarian), and only a few are well-born.*° 


Though substantially diminished in their power, the Dalit Sikhs continued 
as soldiers and fighters. They continued to be influential during Ranjit Singh’s 
rule, which enabled them to construct the Mazhabi Singhan da Bunga (the 
lodging of Mazhabis) in the Golden Temple complex in 1826. The Mazhabi 
Bunga was later demolished and the premise was incorporated into the Guru 
Ramdas Langar building. Mazhabis had their Bunga (lodging) at the holy 
Sikh temple in the city of Tarn Taran.” After the British takeover of Punjab 
in 1849, the control of the Golden Temple and other gurdwaras was given 
over to the Hindu mahants (priests) by removing Mazhabis from all their 
positions.** Thereafter, Hindu Sikhs had complete control over Sikh religious 
institutions, which will be discussed in the next section. 

Creativity, especially literary creativity, is another area in which the Sikh 
religion seems to have played a significantly positive role in the life of Dalits. 
Reference has already been made to Bhai Jaita’s Sri Gur Katha (Story of Sikh 
gurus), an epic composed at the beginning of the eighteenth century. The sec- 
ond Dalit poet, sant Wazir Singh (c. 1790-1859), prolifically composed meta- 
physical and social poetry, both in Punjabi and Braj Bhasha. He attracted a 
number of people as his followers, including five poet disciples hailing from 
high castes. One of the five poets was Nurang Devi, who was the first female 
Punjabi poet groomed under sant Wazir Singh's tutorship.*? The next Dalit in- 
tellectual writer Giani Ditt Singh (1852-1901) emerged as a poet, teacher, po- 
lemicist, journalist, orator, and ardent Sikh missionary, who turned out to be 
the pillar of the Singh Sabha movement.“ Sadhu Daya Singh Arif (1894-1946), 
who came to master the Gurmukhi, Urdu, Persian, Arabic, and Sanskrit lan- 
guages, was the most popular intellectual poet of his time in Punjab. His first 
poetical work, Fanah-dar-Makan (Doorstep to dissolution), was published 
when he had just turned twenty. The work which made him a household 
name throughout Punjab was Zindagi Bilas (Discourse on life), which was 
completed in 1916. Overall, it was didactic poetry that caught the masses’ 
imagination, and Zindagi Bilas became the most frequently published, read, 
or heard poetic creation after Waris Shah’s Heer. All of them have remained 
neglected in the histories of Punjabi literature. From the early twentieth 
century a series of Dalit writers are writing with a clear Dalit consciousness.” 
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Hinduism Enters Sikh Religion 


Caste and untouchability came to afflict the Sikhs, particularly in the past 
two centuries. There was a gradual rise of Sanatan Sikhism,” a fine admix- 
ture of Hindu caste-centric practices and Sikhism, in the second half of the 
eighteenth century. By the close of the nineteenth century, it had assumed a 
vicious form. Features of Sanatan Sikhism were first outlined in a genealogi- 
cal history of Sikh gurus by Kesar Singh Chhibber in Bansavalinama Dasan 
Patshahian ka, completed in 1769.* Chhibber belonged to a Brahman family 
of Jammu. He attributes the Guru Gobind Singh’s power and success to the 
worship of a Hindu goddess and gives considerable importance to the role of 
Brahmans in his account of the Sikh gurus. Arifi devotes more than a hun- 
dred pages of his book to a close examination of Chhibber’s work and lashes 
out at him, saying that the work is “a complete conspiracy against the gurus’ 
philosophy as its purpose is to introduce Brahmanical ideas. . . . Even if it is 
a bundle of lies in which 80-90 percent of the dates are wrong, imaginary 
characters are introduced, and the principles and traditions of the gurus are 
colored with Brahmanism.”** Historian J. S. Grewal is also highly critical of 
Chhibber’s work and calls it “Brahmanizing the tradition’: “Whether con- 
sciously or unconsciously, Kesar Singh Chhibber makes a consistent and an 
earnest attempt at Brahmanizing the Khalsa tradition?* 

It is ironic that the Hindu caste-centric practices entered Sikhism during 
the reign of Ranjit Singh (1780-1839), who founded the first Sikh empire in 
India. Even in the first decade of the nineteenth century the egalitarian spirit 
of the Khalsa had remained intact, as observed by John Malcolm: “Wherever 
the religion of Guru Govind [Gobind] prevails, the institutions of Brahma 
must fall. The admission of proselytes, the abolition of the distinctions of caste, 
the eating of all kinds of flesh, except that of cows, the form of religious wor- 
ship, and the general devotion of all Singhs to arms, are ordinances altogether 
irreconcilable with the Hindu mythology, and have rendered the religion of 
the Sikhs as obnoxious to the Brahmans, and higher tribes of the Hindus, 
as it is popular with the lower orders of that numerous class of mankind.”*° 

Henry Steinbach, a European soldier in Ranjit Singh’s army, made an astute 
observation about a definite change that had taken place since Malcolms 
statement: “The assumption of irresponsible power by Ranjeet Singh destroyed, 
in some degree, the potency of the Khalsa?“ That the Hindu practices were 
fast creeping into Sikh culture during Ranjit Singh’s time was also observed 
by another European traveler in 1836, Baron Charles Hugel, who noted that 
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“like every other religion grounded in deism, the faith of the Sikhs is already 
deteriorated; image worship and distinction of castes are gradually taking 
place of the precepts enjoined by their original institutions.“ 

The Golden Temple at Amritsar has been the sanctum sanctorum for 
Sikhs, as Mecca is for Muslims, and many lives were lost defending the 
temple's sanctity during the eighteenth century. It had assumed such an im- 
portance in the religious and political life of Punjab that Ranjit Singh abol- 
ished the system of collective management and assumed the right to appoint 
a temple manager. This precedent was used by a subsequent ruler of Punjab, 
Lieutenant-Governor Sir Robert Egerton, in 1881 to appoint his own temple 
manager.” By that time, the Mahants had already introduced non-Sikh prac- 
tices in the precincts of the temple, and the commissioner of the Amritsar 
Division, Robert Needham Cust, could foresee in 1858 what was in store for 
the faith. He observed that “unsupported by the State, plundered by its own 
guardians, in due course of time the temple will fall to ruins; the sect which 
was founded by Baba Nanak will cease to exist; the nucleus of nationality 
which was created by Guru Gobind Singh will be dispersed, and [the] pros- 
elytising and fanatic Sikh will fall back into the ranks of the lethargic and 
uninspiring Hindu?” 

Idols were placed in the Golden Temple, and Dalits were prevented from 
bathing in the sarovar (holy tank). In 1877, there was consternation among 
the temple authorities as some Mazhabi soldiers and their families attempted 
to bathe there.” The deterioration in the Sikh religion was observed at the 
beginning of the twentieth century by John Campbell Oman, a keen stu- 
dent of Indian epics, mysticism, cults, customs, and related issues. During 
his extensive visits to the Golden Temple Oman noticed quite a few Hindu 
practices within the complex. In front of the Akal Bunga, goats were slaugh- 
tered on the Dussera festival. He found that along the northern side of the 
pool, a Brahman was worshipping tiny images of Ganesh and Krishna. At the 
northeast corner of the tank, there was a Shiva temple with a lingam, and 
along the eastern side there was another temple of devi (goddess). At the devi 
temple Oman “encountered Brahmans engaged in worship, separately, of 
course. One had before him a saligram and a picture of the temple of Badri- 
nath; while the other adored a saligram and a tulasi (holy basil) plant. The lat- 
ter worshipper appeared quite at home in the precincts of the Sikh temple, for 
he blew sundry loud blasts by means of a conch, from which he managed to 
produce some three or four distinct notes.’ In the concluding paragraph of 
his chapter on the Golden Temple, he observes that the “advanced” party— 
alluding to the radical members of the Singh Sabha—succeeded in removing 
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the Hindu idols from the complex in 1905, but he added: “Nonetheless, only 
last year (1907), an apparently well-informed writer in the Civil and Military 
Gazette of Lahore lamented the fact that the distinctive differences between 
Sikhism and Hinduism were melting away, a conclusion at which I had my- 
self arrived some years ago?” 

Caste prejudice and the practice of untouchability being central to Hin- 
duism, any individual, organization, or ideology questioning it was always 
seen as an enemy, and no effort was spared to eliminate the challenge. In the 
context of the Sikh religion, A. E. Barstow observed in the 1920s that “Hin- 
duism, [due] to its wonderfully assimilative character, had thus reabsorbed a 
good part of Sikhism, as it had absorbed Buddhism before it, notwithstand- 
ing that much of these religions is opposed to caste and the supremacy of 
the Brahmans.’ Bhagat Lakshman Singh (1863-1944), a scholar and intel- 
lectual who was a new convert to Sikhism, believed that the Sikh creed had 
been Hinduized after the establishment of Sikh rule. The high-caste Hindus 
had made advances toward the new power in an attempt at reconciliation, 
and a compromise was affected through which the Sikhs abandoned their 
revolutionary program.” Sikhism began to lose its distinct identity. Khush- 
want Singh is straightforward in admitting that “Sikhism did not succeed in 
breaking the caste system. ... and Sikhs of higher castes refused to eat with 
untouchable Sikhs and in villages separate wells were provided for them?” 

We have some accounts from Sikh newspapers in the first quarter of the 
twentieth century that already give evidence of the problems caused by the 
Hinduization of Sikhism. Dalit Sikhs had started either following the Hindu 
vedic religion, supposedly casteless, advocated by Arya Samaj or convert- 
ing to Christianity, which forced the Sikh reformers to address the issue of 
caste inequality and stem the tide. Singh Sabhas had initiated the process, 
but caste attitudes were too deep-seated to make much difference. The Sikh 
press started pushing the cause forcefully. In an editorial titled “Isaai hon de 
Karan” (Reasons for becoming Christian) in the Punjab Darpan of Octo- 
ber 10, 1917, the Sikhs were warned to mend their ways: 


In the last eight months 1,600 Hindus have become Christians. .. . For 
this mission, the pastors have relinquished professorships in the mis- 
sion colleges as they have also abandoned the comforts of churches. 
Compare this with the Sikh community: there are thousands of those 
baptized Sikhs rendering Gurbani with musical instruments that are 
called Mazhabis, Ramdasias, or Bishth. But high-caste Sikhs always 
oppress those who simply labor for their sustenance. ... Because these 
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illiterate Sikhs hate them more than they hate Muslims, it is necessary 
to inspire the Sikh Sardars, Numberdars, and Zaildars in the villages to 
embrace their brethren in faith rather than making them the enemies 
of their religion by rebuking them all the time.” 


The growing anxiety about the virus of untouchability among educated 
Sikhs is reflected in most of the community-oriented newspapers and maga- 
zines. One reader signing himself “Sewa Singh BA” wrote a letter to Khalsa 
(community) newspaper in 1923 (a translation of the title would be “One's 
most necessary duty: for the attention of Chief Khalsa Diwan”), in which he 
drew attention to the problem of untouchability.°* Referring to Arya Samaj, 
the writer urged the diwan to shoulder “the improvement of untouchable 
castes.” On June 24, 1923, Khalsa published a report on a divan (assembly) 
about a shudhi (purification) at Amritsar’s Jallianwala Bagh that had been held 
on June 21. The divan was devoted solely to the removal of untouchability. 
The report said: 


Sardar Dalip Singh, the secretary of the divan, while introducing the 
purpose of the divan said that even now Guru Gobind Singh's baptized 
Sikhs, who are called Ramdasia, Mazhbis, and Chuhras, are thrown out 
of langars [community kitchens] and their Prasad is not accepted in the 
gurdwaras. Thats why today’s divan is organized, to find out remedy 
for this malaise. .. . 

Later on Bhai Mehtab Singh ‘Bir’ lamented how due to our indiffer- 
ence hundreds of our so-called untouchable brothers are being swal- 
lowed up by other religions. He reported that twenty-five Rahitiyas 
became Aryas in 1903 and after that 10,000 Rahitiyas joined the Arya 
Samaj.” 


The Sikh leadership by that time had gotten so lost in the struggle to liber- 
ate gurdwaras from the clutches of Brahmanized Mahants that the agenda to 
liberate Sikh minds from casteism was set aside. The helpless situation drove 
Bhai Pratap Singh, the head granthi (priest) of the Golden Temple, to write a 
treatise on the issue.® Besides looking into the theological and practical high 
points against untouchability in the Sikh tradition, he summarized the efforts 
of the sGPc for the removal of untouchability between 1921 and 1933. 

Ambedkar’s engagement with Sikhism was another factor contributing to 
the introspection on the part of a small group of Sikh reformers seeking to 
remove untouchability. It started with Ambedkar’s powerful move in 1936 
to envisage a dignified life for the Dalits in the Sikh religion. Sardar Amar 
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Singh, secretary of Shri Guru Singh Sabha Shillong (in Assam), wrote two 
articles in Khalsa Sewak on March 17 and 22, 1936 (in English, the title of the 
articles is “The need of the Sikhs’ preaching among the untouchables and 
some suggestions for that”).*! An editorial in Khalsa Sewak on March 7, 1936, 
reports that Ambedkar had written letters to the sGPc but laments that the 
committee’s response was unsatisfactory. The editorial notes with sarcasm 
that with all this “the Sikhs are so indifferent that they would not stop brag- 
ging of their reforms on paper, which is just a show, but in practice not a 
single step forward has been taken.” 

It is the Dalit voices that are most vociferous about caste and untouchabil- 
ity in Sikhism. Pandit Bakshi Ram, who was born in a Balmiki family toward 
the close of the nineteenth century, recalls in his memoirs the condition of 
untouchability. He narrates two incidents from his village to show how Dalit 
Sikhs were treated by the dominant Jatt Sikhs. Once, a Rahitia (a Dalit who 
observed the Sikh code of conduct) boy was beaten up by Jatt boys while 
drawing water from the school well. Another time, when a Rahitia wedding- 
party used the village pond for cleaning their backs in the morning, they were 
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thoroughly beaten up by Jatts.® “Untouchability has become deep-rooted in 
the Jatt-dominated villages,” Ram says, and asks “Isn’t practicing caste and 
untouchability against gurmat (Guru's teachings)?”°* Observing how after 
independence the Jatts came to completely control the politics and economy 
of Punjab as they opposed the Dalits’ economic demands, Ram asks: “If the 
Jatt Sikhs demand higher prices for their agricultural produce don't the la- 
bourers have right to demand higher wages? And if the latter struggle for 
their right the former boycott them. Isn't it the height of injustice? If Akalis 
have their pickets for their demands why can’t Dalits exercise their right to 
make their demands?”® 

Prem Gorkhi, an eminent Punjabi short-story writer who graduated from 
a daily worker to a full-time employee as a library peon (office-boy), and then 
becoming a respectable journalist, recalls with bitterness: 


I have seen that if Punjabi writers are intimate friends they also carry 
deep casteist ideas within. . . . I have close relations from the high to the 
low... they respect [me] as well. ... I go to everyone’s house, eat and 
sleep there . . . but over taking sides on any vital issue, the cobra within 
spreads its fangs. . . . There is no drastic change in the caste situation 
from what it was a hundred years ago... only the ways of untouch- 
ability have changed. Today if you eat from the same plate, you also kill 
the same person—and who you call Dalit today is not a century-old 
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thoughtless, egoless person without identity. He has reached the stage 
of deciding for himself what is good for him.°¢ 


Gurnam Aqida, a Punjabi writer and journalist, is forthright about the 
hegemony of Jatts: “Jatts control all the organizations and institutions that 
decide the fate of society. They dominate the bureaucracy. They have replaced 
the traditional minstrels, the Mirasis, in the field of singing, and the tradi- 
tional thieves, the Sansis; the Jatts have replaced even the famous woman 
brigand Phoolan Devi in pillages. The Jatts are responsible for Dalitism in 
villages; they are the police officers, professors, and principals and even the 
ruling politicians. So much so, that a crime committed by them becomes an 
entertainment?” 

For a fairly long time in the history of Sikh growth, especially during the 
phase of Sikh struggles against political powers, Dalits and Jatts had served 
as two arms of the Sikh religion, transcending caste differences in keeping 
with the spirit of the new religion. During this period between the sixteenth 
and eighteenth centuries, caste was not completely eliminated and the caste 
differences that continued to persist did not constitute any kind of caste dis- 
crimination. Without religious sanction, untouchability had been reduced 
considerably within the Sikh fold. But if in the past hundred years Dalit ar- 
ticulations clearly identify the major source of their oppression and misery 
as the emergence of Jatts as a dominant caste, this requires an explanation. Is 
it that Sikhism as an ideological and social force was failing and falling? Is it 
that the liberating religious ideology that had survived political attacks was 
succumbing to economic ones? 

There is no denying the fact that Jatts as ordinary peasants historically 
shared an oppressed life with other lower segments of Punjab under suc- 
cessive revenue-centric state systems. Their joining the Sikh movement en 
masse immensely helped them raise their status in the caste hierarchy dur- 
ing the long period of political resistance of Sikhs in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. Their carving out of independent political fiefdoms in 
the last quarter of the eighteenth century—with the eventual formation of 
the Sikh regional state under Ranjit Singh, who happened to be a Jatt by 
caste—instilled them with immense pride. Being landholders, they suc- 
ceeded in establishing their supremacy and hegemony over other castes, 
including Brahmans and Khatris in the Punjab countryside. The end of the 
Sikh political power in Punjab at the hands of British colonialism by the 
mid-nineteenth century did not necessarily mean the end of Sikh social and 
economic power. By and large Sikhs’ loyalty to the British Raj in the 1857 
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uprising helped them further consolidate their hold over other castes in the 
villages, as they came to form the backbone of the Anglo-Indian army.® 
The Punjab Land Alienation Act of 1901,” though largely an official effort 
to protect agriculturists—especially distraught Muslim peasants of western 
Punjab—from rapacious moneylenders, proved to be a grand colonial gift to 
the Sikh Jatts. The act prevented nonagricultural communities from buying 
and occupying lands. The Dalits of Punjab proved to suffer the most from 
this act as they had been declared as nonagricultural menials in official enu- 
merations, despite the fact that within the Sikh fold they had become sol- 
diers, artisans, or peasants. As agriculturists at several places they tilled lands 
as owners or tenants.”° But after passage of the act, even the houses in which 
their families had been living for generations did not belong to them; all land 
in villages now belonged to peasant proprietors, predominantly Jatts. Dalits 
had been completely thrown to the mercy of Jatts and rendered extremely 
vulnerable by the colonial law. From once honorable warriors of the Sikh 
religion the Dalits had been reduced to untouchable Sikhs without land 
or homes of their own. In such circumstances, caste came to be used by 
Jatts as a convenient way to obtain a virtually free supply of agrarian labor 
from Dalits for their class interests, in service of their land operations. The 
Jatt domination of the Sikh religion and in the Punjab countryside in the 
twentieth century created problems for other dependent caste communities 
in general (and for Dalits in particular), which resulted in the building of 
caste-oriented gurdwaras. 


Conclusion 


Sikhism emerged as a vital religious force and movement with ideas of equal- 
ity and liberation for the downtrodden. It succeeded in empowering those 
groups of Punjabi Dalits who joined it. They excelled in several fields, in- 
cluding religion, warfare, and literary creativity. If Sikhism as a social force 
was failing in its mission, what alternatives were left open to the Dalits of 
Punjab? Some Dalits succeeded in finding social-religious solutions, such 
as the Ad-Dharam movement in the 1920s. The movement aimed at securing 
a respectable place for Dalits through cultural transformation, spiritual re- 
generation, and political assertion rather than seeking patronage from above. 
The argument of its founder, Mangoo Ram Mugowalia, that Dalits were the 
original inhabitants of India had an enormous psychological impact on the 
untouchables of Punjab, inspiring them to fight for their liberation. Within 
a short time, the movement became a mass Dalit struggle for a separate 
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identity. Though after independence it petered out, its success lies in the fact 
that those who continued to identify themselves as Ad Dharmis have made 
far greater progress in all fields when compared to those Dalits who contin- 
ued to follow established religions, including Sikhism. 

The nonreligious path to emancipation was a socialist revolution. The 
Communists have had a few successful movements in Punjab since the 1920s 
but only once addressed the Dalit question explicitly. The exception was the 
young revolutionary Bhagat Singh, who wrote a lengthy article titled “Achhut 
da Sawal” (The question of untouchability) in 1928. Pointing at the competi- 
tion between different religions to win the untouchables to their respective 
folds out of sheer political greed and vested interests, he issued a clarion call 
to Dalits to unite and fight their own battles, as no one else would fight for 
them.” But after Bhagat Singh was martyred in 1931, no Communists fol- 
lowed his approach. Assuming that the end of class rule would automatically 
resolve cultural issues, the Communists failed to see the significance of caste 
and untouchability in the Indian cultural context. Even the best Dalit poets 
and activists in the extreme left Naxalite movement—namely, Lal Singh 
Dil and sant Ram Udasi—experienced casteist insults and died in difficult 
circumstances if not altogether in ignominy. 

Dalits in general and Dalit Sikhs in particular find themselves at a cross- 
road as far as the question of religion is concerned. A group of Dalit Sikhs 
whose families have retained memories of the glorious past are unable to 
understand what has happened to the religion, and they still entertain hopes 
that Sikhism will restore what has been lost. Yet a majority of Dalits have ex- 
perienced the tensions of conflicting attitudes and feel frustrated as they turn 
away from Sikh religion. Education, political awareness, and Dalit assertion 
pose the challenge to older religious identities as Dalits find alternative ways 
to seek dignity and pride. 
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The Dalit Reconfiguration of Modernity: 
Citizens and Castes in the Telugu Public Sphere 


K. SATYANARAYANA 


Sahu, who was a Naxalite leader, coauthor of the famous novel Komaram 
Bheem, and a member of the A. P. Viplava Rachayitala Sangham, popularly 
known as Virasam,' is said to have criticized the organization for its failure to 
publicize his illegal detention by the police as a violation of the democratic 
rights of a writer belonging to an oppressed caste. This led to an open debate. 
Virasam responded by saying that Sahu was a well-known Naxalite leader 
and that he enjoyed the support of the large segments of the public, par- 
ticularly Adivasis. This view implies that there is no need to publicize Sahu 
as a writer in the domain of the middle-class public. K. Srinivas, a literary 
critic, intervened in this debate to suggest that the crucial issue is that Dalits, 
other minorities, and women are demanding recognition in the middle-class 
world, not just in the popular domain of the people. The middle-class do- 
main, in this context, is the domain of the authorized public sphere—“key 
spaces where public opinion is molded? 

Dalit writers and critics argued in the 1980s and the 1990s that they were 
denied recognition in the Telugu public sphere on the basis of caste identi- 
ties. Yet now they seek recognition in the public sphere on the very basis of 
those identities. The shaping of a distinct Dalit public and Dalit identity are 
crucial to understanding the question of recognition and the emergence of 
Dalit discourses such as Dalitvadam (Dalit sociopolitical debates) and Dalit 


literature in the Telugu public sphere. It was in the context of Dalit mobiliza- 
tions against caste atrocities and the struggles over caste-based reservations 
in the 1980s and the 1990s that the Dalit public emerged as a subaltern public, 
challenging the exclusionary norms of the Telugu public sphere represented 
by both the liberal and the revolutionary leftist writers and critics. 

I have argued that we can conceptualize the shift toward the new notion 
and function of Dalit writing through mapping the larger structural changes 
in Telugu public sphere (such as the emergence of the new social groups and 
the rise of Dalit writing) and through a reading of Dalit discourses in the 
form of debates, literary controversies, and Dalit poetry. Through the cat- 
egory of Dalit writing, Dalit writers advance a critique of the human citizen 
(read: Hindu, upper caste, and male), a figure of the modernist project of 
Telugu modern literatures, and posit the not-quite-citizen figure of the Dalit 
to reconfigure the Telugu public sphere. Dalit claims to self-representation 
in the Telugu public sphere cannot be read just as claims of producing au- 
thentic literature. These are claims specifically made for recognition in the 
public domain as poets, writers, scholars, and critics. Reading discourses such 
as Dalitvadam and Dalit literature as pure literature or culture and justifying 
this body of writing on the ground of authenticity will obscure the new poli- 
tics of caste or recognition and the refiguring of the Telugu public sphere. 


Telugu Publics 


In this section, I map the contours of the Telugu public sphere by read- 
ing the critical discourses of the liberal and the revolutionary leftist critics. 
Velcheru Narayana Rao, a prominent Telugu literary critic and a professor 
of languages and cultures of Asia at the University of Wisconsin—Madison 
made a major intervention in 2002. In a Telugu-language journal article, he 
attempted to assess the literary value of new claimants to literary recognition 
in the Telugu public sphere.’ His criticism of Dalit poetry is also applicable 
to the newly emerging Dalit literary movement as a whole in Telugu. It is 
important to note that Narayana Rao is popularly known as a Marxist critic 
in Telugu literary circles. His Telugulo Kavita Viplavala Swaroopam (Poetic 
revolutions in Telugu) is a widely acclaimed study of Telugu poetry. Narayana 
Rao says: “Whatever may be the views or theories that literature proposes 
and propagates—first, it should be literature. In fact, those who are in the 
literary field will not judge its literary merit based on the views and proposed 
aims in literature. There is no one in [the] Telugu [world] today who would 
assert—you propose whatever politics and social values you want to propose 
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only if your work has literary merit, then we recognizse it as literature and 
respect it.” 

He believes that the institution of literature should be autonomous and in- 
dependent. He insists that “literature” is a special kind of knowledge that only 
specialists can judge. “What is good poetry,’ Narayana Rao argues, “should 
be decided only by poets?” He bemoans the fact that “there is no one in [the] 
Telugu [world]” to perform the function of judging what is good literature.° 
He offers an explanation for the decline of “literature” as an institution in 
Telugu society. In the 1970s Virasam came on to the stage, making literary 
commitment a key issue in the discussions of Telugu poetry. Narayana Rao 
believes that Virasam propagated ideas like “social consciousness,’ “writing 
for the people,’ “the poet as someone who stands for the armed people,’ and 
so on.’ Even after the weakening of Virasam, these ideas continue to prevail 
in the evaluation of poetry. “The feminist and Dalit poets,” Narayana Rao 
argues, “rejected Virasam but followed the path of Virasam in literary discus- 
sions and controversies” and believed that “literature is a vehicle to propagate 
their views.’ As a result, sahityam (literature) as an institution “got weak- 
ened.’ Criticizing Virasam writers and literary critics as “middle-class oppor- 
tunists, Narayana Rao says that they have no special training or qualifications 
to be called literary people. He attributes the destruction of the boundaries 
of literature to the entrance into the literary domain of ineligible people and 
notes that “many of these people are not poets, writers, or critics and not at 
all pundits”? Arguing that no standards are followed in publishing literary 
works in Telugu, Narayana Rao points out that Telugu poets “publish what- 
ever they write as it is. Those who write books themselves are publishers. 
Because of this, we do not have traditions established separately by the pub- 
lishing houses? These practices in Telugu literature, he says, contributed to 
the blurring of distinctions between literature and society and between the 
language of addressing problems in society and the language of literary criti- 
cism. Therefore, literature lost its special status.” 

Narayana Raos argument that literature is a special kind of domain is not 
a new one. His conception of “pure” literature is closely linked to his en- 
dorsement of an elite domain in the public sphere. What is relevant in Nara- 
yana Rao’s argument for our purposes is his elaboration on the nature of the 
Telugu literary public sphere. He idealizes the Telugu literary public sphere of 
the Bavakavitvam (Romantic poetry) days (the 1930s), when poets discussed 
poetry, its rhythm, language, structure, and so on. Poets used to judge what 
a good poem was and who wrote well.” Narayana Rao marks the 1970s as a 
point when there was a significant break from the past, and nonpoets (read: 
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revolutionary writers) began to occupy this public sphere. Narayana Rao’s 
description is useful in pointing out the significant change in the Telugu pub- 
lic sphere. The elite public sphere was broadened and the notion of “litera- 
ure” redefined. “Literature” is no longer a domain of special knowledge. The 
notion of the “poet or critic” as a privileged person, gifted with powers of 
imagination and trained in the skills of analysis, was thoroughly discredited. 
Narayana Rao is responding to these transformations. 

The other complaint Narayana Rao makes is that there are no institutions 
to protect literary standards. He points out that there are no reputed publish- 
ing houses or well-edited and peer-reviewed journals to select and publish 
good literature. Telugu writers, operating as small political forums, publish 
their poetry with their personal funds or donations. Very often printing of the 
books is paid for by donations collected from individuals and social groups. 
Recently, books have been published with the support of funding agencies. 
State support is nearly unavailable for publishing literature. This scenario of 
self-publishing, Narayana Rao feels, is a serious problem as he sums up his 
view elsewhere: “it does not allow for dispassionate literary evaluation by 
competent reviewers but encourages self-promotion and sycophancy?” 
What is at stake here is Narayana Rao’s vision of a democratic society and his 
Eurocentric view of Telugu literary culture. Telugu poets function outside the 
domains of the state and the official public sphere, but Narayana Rao is insist- 
ing on disciplining this literary culture. As Narayana Rao puts it, “in those 
countries where there is a strong democratic culture, publishing houses and 
educational institutions create a stable autonomy . . . publishing houses are 
cautious about what books to publish and what not to publish as they have to 
protect standards. To ensure standards, they take the help of poets, writers, 
critics, and editors. The publishers and the award-giving institutions, what- 
ever be their political perspectives or ideology, are committed to insist on 
one literary standard and one taste?” 

Narayana Rao’ criticism of the Telugu literary public sphere is from the 
point of view of American or European society. He is invoking a kind of 
Habermasian liberal public sphere with civil-societal institutions, publishing 
houses, and award-giving institutions. The public that shapes literature, in 
this view, is the bourgeois elite (that is, the upper caste in India)—poets, writ- 
ers, critics, and editors. Narayana Rao’s complaint is that Telugu society is not 
yet democratic, as it has not produced a bourgeois class. Locating himself on 
the high discursive ground of Western or global modernity, Narayana Rao 
invokes this normative liberal public sphere, which is informed by a singular 
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notion of the “public,” and categorizes the Telugu public sphere as backward 
and chaotic. 

To explain the backward and the chaotic character of the Telugu literary 
public sphere and make sense of Telugu public life, the Habermasian concept 
of a liberal public sphere is quite useful.” The liberal public sphere, accord- 
ing to Habermas, is an institutional arena in which citizens discuss com- 
mon issues. This site is separate from the state and produces discourses that 
are in principle critical of the state.’° Nancy Fraser critiques and reworks the 
Habermasian concept of the public sphere. She argues that Habermas ideal- 
izes the liberal public sphere as the only public arena in which “inequities of 
status [of citizens] were to be bracketed?” She describes the public sphere 
as “an institutional arena of discursive interaction” that thematizes inequali- 
ties. She emphasizes the conflictual relations between the bourgeois public 
and other publics and proposes the concept of “multiple publics? She fur- 
ther suggests that “subaltern counter publics” are “parallel discursive arenas 
where members of subordinated social groups invent and circulate counter 
discourses to formulate oppositional interpretations of their identities, inter- 
ests and needs?! She adds that these subaltern publics function as “spaces 
of withdrawal and regroupment” as well as “bases and training groups for 
agitational activities directed toward wider publics?” Fraser's redefinition of 
public sphere allows us to recognize the split in the unitary domain of the lib- 
eral public sphere and also to stage the active negotiations of subaltern social 
groups to enter this domain. In the 1990s, Dalit writers broke the invisible 
and transparent boundaries of the secular space of the Telugu revolutionary 
public sphere and publicly articulated their caste identities. 

I have outlined Narayana Raos Eurocentric view of the Telugu public 
sphere to highlight the shift in conceptualizing the public sphere by Virasam 
writers, feminist writers, and later Dalit writers. Instead of lamenting the dis- 
ruption of the normative public sphere, one should attempt to explain the 
changing character of the Telugu public sphere and counterdiscourses. The 
concept of subaltern counterpublics may help us capture the reconfiguration 
of the Telugu public sphere. 

Narayana Rao conceives the poets of revolutionary, Dalit, and feminist 
movements as a group of nonpoets who cannot be part of his idea of the 
public sphere. In fact, the Dalit argument takes an interesting turn. The Dalit 
critics argue that the counterpublic of the revolutionary Left is indeed the 
dominant public of the 1990s. What Narayana Rao refers to as “the path of 
Virasam” is the paradigm that Dalit critics engaged with in the 1990s. As the 
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focus of this essay is to understand the Dalit reconfiguration of modernity, 
let us look at the constitution of the Telugu public in the 1990s. The story of 
the rise of Virasam is crucial here. 

Virasam consciously and actively undermined the pure literary character 
of the Telugu public sphere in the 1970s and the 1980s. The divide between 
literary and other social spheres was broken completely, and the dialectical 
relationship of different social domains was emphasized. The literary public 
sphere has not been seen as a separate, distinct arena of a small section of 
elite experts and scholars, but as one of the many domains of social life. To 
put it succinctly, the literary sphere is an arena of continuous struggle among 
competing social groups.” 

To understand Virasam’s claims about the democratization of the institu- 
tional domain of literature, it is worth elaborating the distinctive character 
of the new writers, readers, and kinds of writing. Virasam argued that “every 
individual is capable of becoming a writer and it is important to create a so- 
cial environment and opportunities to bring out the creativity in the human 
intellect”?! This idea helped produce a new group of writers from different 
class and caste backgrounds. Virasam’s official journal, Arunatara, publishes 
the poetry of the armed Naxalite activists, some of whom are only semiliter- 
ate. Similarly, writing that focused on the agrarian poor and tribal people 
was written in Telangana and other tribal dialects. The new cultural move- 
ment, represented by Jananatya Mandali and its popular balladeer Gaddar, 
reworked folk art forms and songs and addressed vast masses of illiterate 
people in the villages and towns.” Many artists who joined the cultural or- 
ganizations such as Jananatya Mandali, Virasam, and others were illiterates 
and poor laborers.” 

Though Virasam reorganized the Telugu public sphere by including people 
(workers, women, Adivasis, and other poorer groups) into its project of a new 
democratic culture, the framework of literature proposed and practiced by 
Virasam remained elite and upper caste in character. The contribution of 
Dalit critics is to point out this limitation in Virasam’s framework.” While 
the new public includes poorer groups, it also reproduces a hierarchical re- 
lationship between the vanguard and the proletariat. T. Madhusudanarao, 
known as a commentator on Virasam and a Marxist critic, puts it this way: 
“The writers are not able to learn people’s language as they are living far away 
from the people....The writers should respond to the thoughts, experi- 
ences, and the hearts of the workers and the peasants. They should learn the 
language from people with commitment. . . . In fact, the only way a poet can 


acquire proletariat culture and character is by living with that class?” 
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The middle-class or upper-caste writer has to declassify himself (a popular 
phrase in leftist circles) in the process of writing about the proletariat. The 
new democratic culture is in principle open to all, including the workers and 
the peasants, but it is the middle-class or upper-caste writers who dominate 
it. While it is the people who are the agents in the new democratic culture, 
the poets (read: middle-class or upper-caste individuals) must be committed 
to the unity and class consciousness of the proletariat. 

While Narayana Rao’ conception of the Telugu public sphere is narrow 
and elite as it privileges the pundits, the revolutionary Left aims to include 
people in its new democratic culture as subjects. Yet this project fails because 
it is committed to a teleological model of modernization in which the goal is 
apparently known. The vanguard remains educated, upper-caste, middle-class 
males. The class-based citizen and the unified project of democratic culture 
gets trapped in a statist modernist project. Therefore, I argue that Viplava Sa- 
hityam (revolutionary literature) attains the status of the dominant modern 
literature, and its subject remains the middle-class or upper-caste Hindu (the 
vanguard). The entry of Dalits into the domain of the Left literary public has 
several consequences. 


Dalit Publics 


The social struggles and the public debates on Dalit massacres, the issue 
of reservations, the upsurge by oppressed castes in the electoral arena, and 
the renewed interest in B. R. Ambedkar and Jotirao Phule point to two 
important developments. First, new social groups—Dalits and “Backward 
Classes”—appeared on the stage of the Telugu public sphere. Second, a new 
Dalit critique was established—often referred to as Dalitvadam (Dalitism) in 
Telugu.” 

In this section, I will discuss the rise of new social groups in the 1990s. An 
important factor in this development is the phenomenon of mass killings of 
Dalits in Andhra Pradesh. Dalits raised their voices when their people were 
massacred in the 1980s and 1990s.” The central issue that Dalits raised in 
their protests against atrocities is self-respect. Dalit intellectuals often de- 
scribed Dalit struggles of the 1990s as struggles for Dalit self-respect. 

The Karamchedu massacre in 1985 marks a turning point in the history of 
Dalit assertions in Andhra Pradesh.” The Dalit Mahasabha was formed in 
response to the massacre. Bojja Tharakam, a lawyer and leader of the Dalit 
civil rights movement, and Katti Padmarao, leader of the rationalist move- 
ment, were elected president and secretary, respectively. Incidentally, both 
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are poets and writers. As K. Srinivasulu, a social scientist, points out, “what 
the dalit movement, especially in the context of AP, brought forth with clar- 
ity was the need to address the question of caste in its specificity, since the 
unfolding social conflict involved caste-specificity: it could not therefore, 
simply be seen as a class question, although the class dimension was closely 
related to it??? 

The Dalit Mahasabha addressed “the question of caste in its specificity.” 
It organized Dalit youth and intelligentsia as a distinct social group, cutting 
across political affiliations and foregrounding caste as a critical category of 
social analysis and Ambedkarism as a philosophical outlook of the Dalits. 
Several Ambedkarist associations were formed throughout the state of Andhra 
Pradesh, and issues of caste violence and discrimination were raised in the 
public sphere.*° 

The struggles for and against reservations also contributed to the rise of 
new social groups in the 1990s.*! The constitutional provisions for providing 
reservations in education and employment for “Other Backward Classes” 
(OBCs) have become a site for caste conflict in postindependence India. 
The 1986 decision of the Telugu Desam government in Andhra Pradesh 
to increase the quantum of OBC reservations in education and employment 
sparked stiff resistance from upper-caste students. Commenting on the an- 
tireservation offensive, K. Balagopal, the noted human rights activist, says 
“there is little difference between anti-reservation agitations and ‘atrocities 
on harijans:”*? One revelation of the reservation controversy is the central- 
ity of caste in upper-caste arrogance and violence and the role of caste as an 
indicator of the social backwardness of the BCs. In the 1990s, the politics of 
caste was split into two parts: the politics of caste of members of the upper 
castes and that of the oppressed (Dalits and BCs). The understanding of 
caste as a premodern identity has been ruled a myth. Caste has resurfaced 
and is now a new entity in public discourse. 

With the implementation of the Mandal Commission Report, which pro- 
vided 27 percent reservations for OBCs in 1990, the struggle over reservations 
moved to center stage in national politics.*4 The intelligentsia, students, and 
political parties were virtually divided into two camps: the upper castes and 
the oppressed castes. The modernization of Indian society and the erasing of 
caste identities from the body politic of the nation turned out to be a failed 
project. The dominant Indian sociology and its modernist framework failed 
to explain new forms of caste violence and untouchability and faced a crisis 
when caste identities resurfaced in the modern domain.” In the Mandal mo- 
ment, caste was debated as a systemic issue at the national level in the media, 
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academia, judiciary, and Parliament. The significance of this debate is that 
the question of caste was seen as not just a social evil to be rooted out but also 
as a question of power and identity at the national level. 

Yet another significant development was the rediscovery of Ambedkar, “a 
totally forgotten figure”*° and Phule as Indian national icons in the 1990s. The 
suppressed Ambedkarite perspective was now available to the public, and 
this perspective opened up new ways of thinking about Indian society. The 
“upsurge” in the electoral arena expressed through the victory of Bahujan 
Samaj Party and Samajwadi Party in the 1993 Uttar Pradesh elections is 
seen as an assertion of the oppressed castes—Dalits and oBcs—in the elec- 
toral arena.*” 

In the context of Andhra Pradesh, the public intellectuals, writers, poets, 
activists, and students belonging to the Dalit community formed themselves 
into a distinct group under the broad category of Dalit. Srinivasulu rightly 
points out that Dalit as a category represents “a community of oppressed 
castes with specific experience of being treated as untouchables and being 
humiliated through the conscious denial of self-respect and honour by the 
caste Hindus”?! It was the Malas and Madigas, two numerically and socially 
dominant subcastes in the untouchable social groups (classified as sched- 
uled castes [scs] by the government), who occupied the category of Dalits in 
the early 1990s. The concept of Dalit was available in the 1970s. Masterjee, a 
Dalit singer and activist, established the Dalit Kala Mandali in 1978. Sched- 
uled Caste Employees’ Welfare Associations and Ambedkarist organizations 
were established in the Telangana and Andhra regions and were active in the 
19708, propagating Ambedkar’s ideology and responding to issues of caste 
discrimination.’ 

Though Dalit cultural and social organizations were working in the 1970s, 
they were not a visible public force. In the 1990s, the Dalit intelligentsia ac- 
quired a new visibility through its social and cultural organizations and its 
powerful Dalit literary movement. The formation of Dalita Rachayitala, Ka- 
lakarula, Medhavula Ikya Vedika (known as Darakame, a united forum of 
Dalit writers, intellectuals, and artists) in 1993;*° the rise of small journals like 
Godavari Keratalu, Nalapu, Edureeta, Ekalavya, and Gabbilam; and the for- 
mation of Satya Sodhak, a research centre of Dalit-Bahujan (Scheduled and 
Backward Caste) intellectuals are some of the significant events that shaped 
the emergence of the Dalit public in Andhra Pradesh. The distinctive aspect 
of these Dalit initiatives is that the existing forums and spaces were critiqued, 
and new forums and spaces were invented so the Dalits could speak in new 
voices about new politics. 
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A New Dalit Critique 


The Dalit movement foregrounded the category of caste to analyze and un- 
derstand the denial of civic status to Dalits. It was the Dalit movement that 
made it clear that the antireservation offensive is an anti-Dalit protest and a 
display of upper-caste arrogance and power. The notion of civic status and 
the category of caste are two important concepts to use in analyzing power 
relations and the Dalits’ situation in India. What is relevant here are the views 
that Dalits have not been proper citizens and that caste is a mode of power 
in India.“ To illustrate the impact of the new theoretical understanding in- 
formed by Dalit critique, I will cite the discussions in the Andhra Pradesh 
Civil Liberties Committee (APCLC), a Marxist organization established in 
1973 that has spearheaded the civil rights movement in the past four decades 
in Andhra Pradesh. Balagopal, then general secretary of the APCLC, reflect- 
ing on his experience of civil liberties activity in 1996, admits that the APCLC 
did not take up caste as a basic civil rights issue until 1991.1? The APCLC viewed 
Dalit massacres such as the one at Karamchedu as issues of state violence 
against poor harijans (Scheduled Castes). It intervened in the cases of Dalit 
killings to force the state to act and deliver justice to the Dalits. This state- 
centric perspective reduces Dalit killings to an issue of atrocity. Balagopal 
suggests that this inadequate understanding had to do with the Marxist ori- 
gins of the civil liberties movement in Andhra Pradesh. The APCLC’s initial 
agenda was to take up issues regarding the suppression of workers and peas- 
ants by landlords and capitalists. Karamchedu, Balagopal tells us, forced the 
APCLC to rethink the categories of class and other economic categories and 
to accept caste as a basic civil rights issue. The APCLC had to rethink the 
presumed status of Dalits as citizens in a liberal democracy. Balagopal draws 
on Ambedkar’s work to suggest that Dalits are not considered citizens. The 
denial of civic status to Dalits, Balagopal points out, cannot be addressed 
within the liberal or Marxist conceptions of democracy. 

The status of Dalits as not proper citizens in the 1990s is an important 
observation. One approach to solving this problem is to demand the status of 
citizenship for the untouchable castes. As Balagopal points out, members of 
these castes are not considered human beings and, therefore, are not autono- 
mous individuals who are eligible for the status of citizens. The untouchables 
are certainly part of the abstract category of the people. Dalits are included 
as the people in the Left’s project. As the normative subject of the Left’s dis- 
course is the secular individual with no markers of caste, Dalits have to be 
educated to become the people, so they can attain civic status. In this context, 
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the untouchable castes have to fashion new forms of subjectivity to reject the 
not-yet-citizen status in the Lefts pedagogical project of modernity and enter 
the domain of the authorized public. 

What we have seen in the struggles and conflicts of the 1990s points to 
the reality that Dalits continue to be brutally murdered and marginalized in 
postindependence modern India. The state-led programs of modernization 
such as the Green Revolution® and reservations have indeed sharpened caste 
divisions and identities.** It has certainly been proven that the moderniza- 
tion project will not resolve the contradictions. I wish to suggest here that 
the Dalit movement and its discourses articulated and elaborated the failure 
of the modernization of the Indian nation-state and proposed new ways to 
conceptualize democracy. 

The concept of subaltern publics allowed us to conceptualize the Dalit 
public as a distinct domain. But this characterization does not help us con- 
ceptualize the nature of Dalit political activity. It is in this context that Partha 
Chatterjee’s distinction between civil society and political society is useful 
to analyze the democratic visions of Dalits in the 1990s and to account for the 
not-quite-citizen status of Dalits and other oppressed castes.* Redefining 
the framework of state-society relations to analyze political developments 
in India since independence, Chatterjee, a distinguished political theorist, 
proposed a split in the domain of society. One half is civil society, which 
refers to “those characteristic institutions of modern associational life origi- 
nating in western societies that are based on equality, autonomy, freedom of 
entry and exit, contract, deliberative procedures of decision-making, recog- 
nized rights and duties of members, and such other principles.’° The other 
half is political society, which is the domain of the population represented by 
parties, movements, nonparty forums, and so on.“ According to Chatterjee, 
civil society is restricted to a small section of proper citizens, while politi- 
cal society includes different groups of people who are not quite citizens.** 
The contradiction between the project of modernization and the aspirations 
of democracy were embedded in the Indian nation-state from its inception, 
becoming visible in the 1970s. It is in the domain of mobilizations of the 
populations,*’—that is, political society—that the contradiction between 
modernization and democracy is mediated through the language of social 
policy.°° Following Chatterjee, I suggest that the domain of the Dalit public is 
a domain of political society. 

To put it simply, the untouchables are not bourgeois citizens, they are pop- 
ulations. I invoke the category of political society as it captures the location 
of the untouchable castes outside the domain of the authorized public of the 
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secular middle-class or upper-caste Hindus. It is these secular middle-class 
citizens who are the agents of the modern Telugu literary discourses. At the 
level of conceptualization, the untouchables are included as poor people in 
the abstract category of the people. The caste-specific identity of the untouch- 
ables is denied in this inclusion. The nebulous zone of the political society 
is useful to analyze the Dalit critique of the Left’s modernist project and to 
delineate new forms of subjectivity and conceptions of caste and democracy. 

My argument here is that the 1990s represent a new phase of politics, a 
Dalit politics of caste. Dalit critics posited Dalit, caste, and minority religious 
identities. Telugu critics described the new politics as asthitva rajakeeyalu 
(politics of identity) or gurtinpu rajakkeyalu (politics of recognition). But 
neither of these terms, coined by Left critics, captures the transformative 
thrust of the new caste politics. 

I want to emphasize here that the formation of identity based on social 
origins is at the core of Dalit literature in Telugu.” The new literatures based 
on identities of castes or subcastes problematize the humanist conception of 
literature as a domain of universalism. The literary domain is reconfigured 
as a site of contestation of caste and other identities and ideologies. In other 
words, Dalits constitute, to use Chatterjee’s concept, a political society, the 
domain of populations. Dalit writings have created a space in which to cri- 
tique the domain of modern literature. It is through their own mobilizations 
that Dalits and other marginalized social groups struggle for a share of power, 
which Chatterjee describes as a desire for democracy. Self-representation is 
one of the central features of the new mobilizations of Dalits and other social 
groups. 


New Subjects and Caste Collectives 


Reading the new Dalit poetry in conventional literary frameworks would re- 
strict its political and theoretical thrust.” One of the significant functions of 
Dalit poetry in the 1990s was to constitute a new Dalit subject. While mark- 
ing the normative subject of revolutionary literature as the middle-class and 
upper-caste Hindu, Dalit poets invoked untouchable caste identity as a new 
entity that is at the core of the Dalit subject. Untouchable caste groups (Ma- 
digas, Malas, and others) imagined caste as a new form of community in the 
19908. 

The well-known Dalit poet and critic Sikhamani voices the concern of many 
Dalit writers when he says: “Birth, life and experience are the prerequisites 
to express the anguish of your community. If you are not a born Dalit, then 
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the authenticity and the punch essential to express angst will be missing?” 
Dalit writers created a new public (their “community”) through a new set of 
organizational and political initiatives. These writers posited caste identity 
(“a born Dalit”) as a positive identity and used it to demand equal space in 
the public sphere. They narrated the experiences of humiliation, discrimina- 
tion, and exclusion based on caste identity. Simultaneously, they redeployed 
the category of caste to invoke caste ties and imagine a new community. It 
is imperative to pay close attention to the self-fashioning of the untouchable 
castes before we call caste ties primordial, parochial, or casteist. 

Sikhamani critiques Telugu modern poetry in his poem “An Apology” 
(“Kshamapana”). In this poem, he apologizes for his failure to depict Dalit 
life and problems: 


I apologise, dalit! 

Iam a poet, a rare poet 

Why my name, 

My background? 

Tm a Brahmin 

With a glorious lineage 

Oh, please accept my apologies, dalit! 
Never had the time to write 

a line about you 

the past thousand years, 

so engrossed I was in 

amorous and ascetic literary pursuits. 


Our old poet 

Calls Sudra’s poetry 

the sweet pudding 

maligned by crow. 

You are not even a Sudra! 

How can I write poetry about you? 
My apologies, dalit, 

Tm a poet, a modern poet 

and a post-modern poet 


How can I write poetry about you? 
I can write about the 

great Vietnam 

Tiananmen Square, 
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the fall of [the] Berlin wall 

and hunger in Somalia 

but not 

about the wound of Chundur 
the pestles of Karamchedu and 
the flame of Neerukonda 

I am an International poet, 

I certainly cannot write 

Poetry about mala colonies 


I sang, to my heart’s content, the heroic 
deaths of martyrs of revolution 

but the swollen, stubbed corpses of 
butchered dalits 

didn’t move me. 

I cried about alienation 

alas, I cannot be 

moved by dehumanisation. 

I have lamented about curfew 

in evocative poetry 

but cannot expend a drop of ink 

to condemn caste killings.” 


The poem is a critique of the secular self of the revolutionary poet. Sikhamani 
highlights the failure of the revolutionary poet, who is marked as a Brahman, 
to not condemn “caste killings.” Karamchedu, Chundur, and Neerukonda are 
the contexts of caste killings that show up the limitations of revolutionary 
poetry. The international outlook of the revolutionary poet is so limited that 
it could only depict the American war against Vietnam, the student struggle 
at Tiananmen Square in China, and hunger in Somalia—not Dalit life, “mala 
colonies,” or the massacres of Dalits. What is at issue here is not just themes 
of poetry but a critical perspective on the life and struggles of the Dalits. The 
revolutionary poet views the world through his concepts of imperialism and 
revisionism. The Vietnam War becomes an important theme in revolution- 
ary poetry as it is seen as a historic anti-imperialist struggle against Amer- 
ica. Similarly, hunger in Somalia is a product of imperialist exploitation. In 
addition, the Chinese students’ struggle is viewed as a struggle against revi- 
sionist Marxism. The centrality of the state, Sikhamani indicates, is implied in 
the themes of “alienation” and “curfew” in revolutionary poetry. Sikhamani 
contrasts “alienation,” one of the key themes in revolutionary poetry, with the 
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“dehumanisation” of Dalits in life and death (“the swollen, stubbed corpses of 
butchered dalits”). Sikhamani’s poem effectively sums up the Dalit critique 
of the revolutionary poets’ modern Telugu poetry. It highlights the failure of 
a certain Marxist understanding and its categories to represent Dalit life and 
caste violence in poetry. 

Sikhamani does not single out the revolutionary poets for their failure to 
represent Dalit life. He subjects himself to self-criticism in the same poem 
and says, “I can write about / flower-vendors and blind beggars / in words 
tender like flower petals / but [have] none to describe the insults of Padiri- 
kuppam?™ Sikhamani had written about flower vendors and blind beggars 
in his early collections of poetry. He did not bother to write about atrocities 
like the one at Padirikuppam (a village in Chittor District where Dalits were 
attacked). 

Sikhamani, also known as a modern poet, reinvents himself as a Dalit 
poet in the 1990s. He posits “authentic” Dalit subjectivity based on “the birth, 
life and experience” in the context of the consolidation of the untouchable 
castes as Dalit community in the 1990s.°° It is the “authentic” Dalit subject 
that acts as the nucleus of the new Dalit and caste communities. 

Dalit poets announced their arrival in the 1980s and the 1990s through the 
thematization of caste violence and Dalit resistance movements. It is rare to 
find a Dalit poet who did not write a poem on atrocities against Dalits. Let us 
look at another poem about the Chunduru Dalit massacre. Satish Chandar, 
a Dalit poet, invokes the image of Christ on the cross in his poem “A Child 
Is Born (Sishuvu Nedu Lechenu)? He starts the poem with a reference to 
Chunduru, where Dalits were massacred by Reddy upper castes in 1991: 


Why only boulders across the graves? 
Let them line up whole mountains 
Surely, a Jesus will rise 

in an explosion of light 

like the morning sun. 

A cemetery in the middle of the village 
casts out the whole population!” 


When the Reddy upper castes killed eight Dalits in Chunduru, other Dalits 
ran away to Tenali, a nearby town, and took shelter in a church. They re- 
turned to Chunduru among large-scale protests by members of Dalit and 
other social groups. The bodies of the Dalit dead were buried in the center of 
the village as a mark of protest. Drawing on the Christian belief that Christ 
returned to life on the third day after his burial, Satish Chandar visualizes the 
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rising of Dalit heroes from the grave. He evokes the story of Christ to convey 
the brutality of caste oppression and atrocities against Dalits: 


It is against the law to have two feet 

They drive nails so he shall not walk. 

It is against the law to have two hands. 

They drive holes so he shall not ask for work 


It is against the law to have a brain. 

They stick a crown of thorns on his head 

So he shall not write a constitution again 

It is against the law to have a lovely face. 
They spit on him so no mother can kiss him. 


The child is killed on the cross 
in the open rice fields. 


Mothers, heavy with grief for the loss of your children, 
welcome him in white clothes. 

A child is born 

Hallelujah. 


The poem depicts how Dalits are crippled, dehumanized, and finally killed. 
It is “the law” of Manu Dharma (ancient legal text of Hinduism which pre- 
scribes the duties of the four varnas) that dehumanized and mutilated the 
Dalits. The violated body, the poet emphasizes, is a human body that lives even 
after death. “The child,” “Christ,” and the “Dalit” are born again. The symbol 
of Christ simultaneously represents the Dalit, Ambedkar, and the Chunduru 
Dalit martyrs. By evoking the myths of death and resurrection, the poet pow- 
erfully communicates the caste-based killings of Dalits and the simultaneous 
rise of Dalits in the 1990s. The poem also highlights the centrality of Chris- 
tianity and its mythology in Dalit imagination in coastal Andhra. 

The imagining of the human figure as the Dalit subject is one of the re- 
curring themes of Dalit poetry. In his well-known poem “Fifth Note” (“Pan- 
chama Vedam”), Satish Chandar writes about a talented Dalit student who 
was abused and humiliated in the classroom by a Brahman teacher. He failed 
an examination and, therefore, in life. Here is the section that raises the issue 
of casteism: 


No, it isn’t kerosene that burned me, 
I burned from pride. 
Tell that to the press. 
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I could not suffer the stink of my own corpse 
When it burned 

It was the same odour your living body emitted. 
Then I knew the difference between you and me: 
Caste stinks alive.” 


Sociologists conceive of caste as “a stink” in the framework of “purity and 
pollution.” Satish Chandar’s notion of “stink” is a powerful critique of socio- 
logical notions of caste and a redefinition of caste. In this poem, the Brahman 
teacher’s body is a caste body that “stinks” alive. The Dalit student commits 
suicide, asserting his self-respect (“pride”). Like the stinking Brahman body 
of life, it is the student’s corpse that stinks. 

Dalit poets demonstrate that caste is not just a form of brutal violence ona 
mass scale. Caste structures our everyday life. Recollecting his childhood and 
early life as a poet in his poem, “The Steel Nibs Are Sprouting!,” Sikhamani 
narrates a series of incidents of a new form of caste discrimination.®’ The 
Dalit boy in the poem faces caste discrimination in daily life. He is insulted 
and humiliated because of his “lower caste” status (with terms such as Mala 
bastard, Madiga food, reservation fellow, and sc).® The purity-pollution 
framework cannot explain the immediacy of discrimination in everyday sit- 
uations of modern life. 

The special feature of contemporary Dalit poetry and other Dalit writ- 
ing is to speak from Dalit vadas (Dalit colonies) and Madiga vadas (Madiga 
colonies). The Dalit poet does not posit a tradition-modernity dichotomy 
and dismiss village life as static. When the upper castes push the Dalits out 
of Chunduru, the Dalits come back en masse and occupy the center of the 
village to build a cemetery for the murdered Dalits. They make these experi- 
ences of caste a public issue. They debate it and put the upper castes on the 
defensive. While making their claims through their literary practice, I sug- 
gest, they transform the structures of the village and occupy center stage in 
the village. 

While early Dalit poetry posits Dalit identity as a common identity of all 
the untouchable castes, in the late 1990s the new poetry of Madigas and other 
untouchable castes appeared in the Telugu public sphere, keeping in mind 
the tension that arises between the categories of Dalit and Madiga identities. 
Madiga critics interrogate the abstract category of Dalit and attempt to give 
it a new meaning. This new logic of specific caste identities acquires a new 
political thrust and focuses on new kinds of tensions within Dalit politics in 
particular and in the politics of society in general. 
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Yendluri Sudhakar, a modern poet, reimagines himself as a Dalit poet in 
the 1980s. He declares: “An ostracized man am I / my breath is still untouch- 
able? The poem “Ostracized” (“Nettuti Prasna”), written in the context of 
mass killings of Dalits, analyzes new forms of caste violence and brutality 
(“The present hacks all five fingers”). In this poem, he is speaking as an un- 
touchable, and he is arguing for a new voice. 

Sudhakar also speaks as a Madiga in his long poem “Drumbeat” (“Dan- 
dora’; literally, announcement). The Telugu title of the poem refers to the 
contemporary mobilizations of Madigas as a community by establishing 
the Madiga Reservation Porata Samiti (MRPS) movement in 1994.64 Madi- 
gas acted as village servants who had the job of making public announce- 
ments in the village, preceded by the drumbeats of their dappu (a traditional 
drum used by Madigas and other “lower caste” groups to make public an- 
nouncements in the villages). The MRPS redefined the term dandora as an 
announcement of struggle for their rights. The poem is both an announce- 
ment of the struggle and an elaboration of the Madiga identity. It highlights 
the social inequality between the untouchable castes: 


Today I am speaking as myself 

as a low caste, as a beggar, 

as a cobbler stitching shoes, 

as a gravedigger in the burial ground 
as a Sweeper 

Iam all of them 

My people 

I am talking about caste 


Now I am arguing about my share 

I am bringing up rights that belong to me 
Iam not good at deception or insults 
Telling the truth, fearlessly, is in my nature. 
Now I am talking about you 

I lay bare hidden knots of suffering 

I ask who built the bridge of untouchability 
between your street and our cluster of slums. 
But what I see and write is 

that the ladder of inequality, of insults 

does not come only from the high caste 

we have it amidst us 
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we have those who quickly turn away 
from our traditions and customs 


Why do you talk ill of us 

you throw up if you eat our lentils 

you hold your breath 

when you come to our cluster of slums 
your feet cannot step onto our threshold 
your thirst disappears 

when you see our tumblers 

I ask you 

Whose delusion is this? 

Forget about marriages 

You cannot bear our proximity.® 


The poet is addressing the Malas, one of the numerically large subcastes of 
scs in Andhra Pradesh. It has been mentioned that Dalit poetry is generally 
addressed to different sections of the upper castes. In this poem, the poet is 
directly speaking to the Malas, declaring, “There is a bamboo screen / between 
the two of us / revolt is not on the streets / but against domination.”® The poet 
points out that the Malas live in the vada (the streets) and the Madigas in the 
geri (the slums). What is to be noted here is the physical distance between 
the two living places. The poet’s declaration of the struggle for rights, there- 
fore, is not against the Malas but against domination. While pointing out the 
physical distance between the two castes and “the bridge of untouchability, 
Sudhakar is inviting the Malas to help resolve the conflict when he says, “Let 
us make the two steps between us into one.’®” 

What is relevant for our discussion is the construction of Madiga identity 
as a separate identity. The most interesting development in the second half 
of the 1990s is the mobilization of the Madigas and other castes as a pressure 
group. The poem powerfully represents the MRPs viewpoint for the subdivi- 
sion of SC reservations into four groups. As Sudhakar points out, the internal 
social inequality among the scs is the key issue in this debate. The response 
of the established Dalit leaders (with some exceptions) and the Mala leaders 
is that any discussion of these internal social inequalities would destroy the 
unity of the Dalits. Drawing on social and cultural backwardness and oppres- 
sion and the numerical strength of the population, the MRPs constructed a 
Madiga identity that was distinct from the Dalit identity despite some broad 
similarities. 
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Sudhakar declares, “Today I am speaking as myself” He wrote poetry as 
a secular modern poet as well as a Dalit poet. He was one of the key figures 
of the Dalit literary movement in the 1980s and the early 1990s. He is clearly 
marking his distance from those subject positions. When he announces 
“No language can come in the way of my cries / Today I toss my art onto the 
dung heap / I toss my fame up into the sky / I stump underfoot the worldly 
rhythm of alphabets / I push aside my beautiful sounds,’® he is speaking as 
a Madiga. Who is a Madiga? He is constructing a Madiga as a member of a 
“lower caste, a beggar, a cobbler, a gravedigger, and a sweeper. He presents 
himself as the representative self of the Madiga community: “I am all of them 
/ My people.” The identity of Madiga is an identity of a group of scs. The Ma- 
digas and the Malas are the two untouchable castes that are numerically and 
socially dominant in Andhra Pradesh. They were led by Manda Krishna and 
Krupakar, who renamed themselves Krishna Madiga and Krupakar Madiga, 
mobilized Madiga subcastes and other socially oppressed castes in the scs, 
and forged the new identity of Madiga. The Madiga identity that Sudhakar 
is evoking is a collective identity of a community (“My people”) constituted 
within the context of the MRPS. 

Sudhakar’s poem is part of the Madiga discourse on sharing the rights 
of reservations. Representing himself as the angry Veerabahu, the gravedig- 
ger, who was known as the forefather of the Madigas in the caste puranas, 
Sudhakar says: “gratitude marks my blood / equality is my caste principle / 
the tradition of my forefathers / Is to share the meat of our kill amongst us 
all’ The notion of a share of the meat is taken from Madiga community life. 
The Madigas propose the idea of sharing rights (reservations in the sectors 
of education, employment, and welfare). The poet suggests that the values of 
“gratitude” and “equality” should be the basis for forging a new community 
and that there is a need to destroy “the bridge of untouchability” and “the 
ladder of inequality” between the Madigas and the Malas. While the “I” in 
the poem refers both to the Madiga poet and to his caste community, “we” re- 
fers to the collective community of Madigas and Malas. When the poet refers 
to the issue of internal inequality, he says “we have it amidst us” Therefore, 
he concludes the poem with a call to the Malas: “Let us make the two steps 
between us into one / We will destroy the rungs of the ladder / We will create 
a new Dalit world.”” It is interesting to note that the category of Dalit is still 
invoked as a collective imaginary of the new community. 
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Conclusion 


Dalit critics have pointed out that the Lefts national modern project makes 
caste invisible, transparent, and, therefore, unspeakable in the public. Dalit 
and Madiga poets broke this silence and made caste identities opaque in the 
Telugu public sphere. The new Dalit and caste collectives have undergone 
internal transformation and emerged as new political communities. In their 
transactions in the intellectual and institutional domain of modernity, these 
groups own their caste-based occupations and take pride in their caste cul- 
tures, caste names, and labor practices. They cite all these caste solidarities 
as evidence for their status claims in the modern political domains. Combin- 
ing social oppression with population data and sociocultural status, the new 
caste collectives demand their share of the power and resources of society. 
Describing these new caste collectives as premodern and casteist is an at- 
tempt to undo the resurfacing of caste in the 1990s and to suppress desires 
for democracy. The modernist assertions of our liberal nationalist and left- 
ist intelligentsia endorse caste privilege and, more importantly, suppress the 
fashioning of alternative modernities and subjectivities.” 
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I thank Devesh Kapur and Ramnarayan Rawat for inviting me to the Dalit Studies 
Conference in 2008. I thank members of the audience at the conference for their com- 
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expressed here. 
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Andhra Pradesh Revolutionary Writers’ Association) was formed in response to a 
pamphlet published by the students of Andhra University, in Visakhapatnam, on the 
occasion of the eminent modern Telugu poet Sri Sri’s sixtieth birthday (sashti poorti 
in Telugu). The pamphlet asked writers “Whose side are you on?” The students posed 
this question in the context of severe repression of the Srikakulam tribal revolt led by 
the Naxalite parties. The birthday celebration was canceled, and Virasam was formed 
on July 4, 1970, to voice support for the struggling people. The terms “Virasam 
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Questions of Representation in Dalit Critical Discourse: 
Premchand and Dalit Feminism 


LAURA BRUECK 


On July 31, 2004, members of the Bharatiya Dalit Sahitya Akademi (the Indian 
Dalit Literary Academy; BDSA, whose name constitutes an obvious riposte to 
the Bharatiya Sahitya Akademi, India’s premier national literary institution), 
burned multiple copies of a book in New Delhi's Jantar Mantar, a popular site 
of social and political protest actions in India’s government center. The book 
was the celebrated novel Rangbhumi, by the iconic nationalist-era Hindi au- 
thor Munshi Premchand. The raucous gathering of around a hundred people 
shouted, cheered, and snapped grinning photos of one another as a small pile 
of copies of Rangbhimi went up in flames. The members of the BDSA saw 
themselves as a righteous group making a powerful case for the need to fight 
upper-caste (savarn) prejudice in literature and education. The provocation 
for the group to burn Rangbhimi, they said, came from a recent decision by 
the National Council of Educational Research and Training (NCERT) to re- 
place Premchand’s novel Nirmala with Rangbhumi on the syllabus of twelfth- 
grade’ students in Delhi government-funded public schools. According to 
the BDSA and its supporters at the book burning, Rangbhumi is offensive 
to Dalits and dangerous to the “soft minds”? of young students, who could 
become biased against Dalits because of the novel’s constant repetition of 
caste-specific terminology—specifically, the repeated references to the main 
character of the novel, Surdas, as “Sūrdas Chamar” According to the BDSA’s 


president, Sohanpal Sumanakshar, the BDSA first petitioned the NCERT to 
drop the book from the syllabus, or at least to delete the word “Chamar” from 
copies of the novel distributed to students. Then the Bpsa filed suit in the 
Delhi High Court, arguing that the novel violated the Scheduled Caste and 
Scheduled Tribe (Prevention of Atrocities) Act, passed in 1989, that is meant 
to protect Dalits from violence and public shaming on the basis of their caste.? 
According to Sumanakshar, a lack of response to both of these pleas resulted 
in the book burning as a protest. 

The burning of Rangbhami should be seen as more than a zealous, reac- 
tionary response to a lack of administrative attention to the BDSA’s cam- 
paign to have the book replaced on a school syllabus, or a minor dispute 
over the use of a single word taken to extremes. Rather, what we might call 
the Rangbhumi incident has a much deeper significance when seen in the 
context of a historical debate among Dalit writers and critics over whether 
or not Premchand’s literature can be considered Dalit literature, or whether 
non-Dalit writers can ever genuinely represent Dalit experience. It brings to 
the fore the fundamental dilemma of applying authentic standards to Dalit 
identity and experience as well as contested standards of legitimacy for repre- 
sentations of a Dalit perspective in literature. Such a determined and vio- 
lent banishment of Premchand from the fold of Dalit literature demands a 
closer look at the political and social character of the contemporary Hindi 
Dalit literary sphere. Where are its boundaries? Who is included, and who 
is excluded? Who has the authority to make these decisions, and how are 
they contested? How do gender and class interact with caste in negotiating 
these boundaries? What is perhaps most fascinating about this incident (and 
others that followed, which are discussed below) are the strong reactions 
and condemnations it attracted from other Dalit writers, publishers, editors, 
and critics, and the vigorous debate about it within the alternative discursive 
space of the Hindi Dalit literary sphere. Important to consider as well is how 
this incident makes clear the ramifications of the discussions, debates, and 
performances in the Hindi Dalit literary sphere in more mainstream public 
sphere discourse. Almost a year and a half after the book burning it appeared 
that the BDSA’s protest had been successful. In January 2006, the NCERT 
agreed to replace the word “Chamar” with “Dalit” and also decided to in- 
clude the works of Dalit writers in the curriculum for the ninth and eleventh 
grades. 

Recently, historians of caste in modern India have increasingly focused 
on the multiple political and cultural processes that have contributed to the 
profound transformation of Dalits from stigmatized subjects into modern 
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political agents.* Central to this modern project of identity construction is 
the oft-cited critical reclamation and rewriting by the Ambedkarite movement 
of the very term “Dalit” from its use as a term of subjugation and humilia- 
tion to a radical assertion of political awareness and agency. These studies 
have been exemplary in their employment of local-level historical, legal, 
and media archives to seek out the rhetorical processes of identity construc- 
tion. This essay seeks to extend this project of understanding the processes 
through which the Dalit identity continues to be, as Anupama Rao puts it, 
“vibrantly contested” by turning to literature, in this case the Dalit critique 
of non-Dalit literature, as the principal site of contemporary culture wherein 
Dalits are engaging in fundamental debates about caste, class, and gender.° 
In the following discussions of the Hindi Dalit literary sphere’s various criti- 
cal engagements in recent years with the literature of Premchand, it becomes 
clear that Dalit critical discourse is a central site for the shaping of the con- 
tours of a vital Dalit public sphere.° 

There has been substantial and important work on Dalit literature in vari- 
ous Indian languages in the past decade that has made important progress in 
improving our understanding of the role of literature. Dalits have embraced 
literature as a way to imagine new versions of social reality and reconstruct 
their communal identity and cultural projects that are intimately paired with 
the real-world political mobilization.’ Yet few scholars of Dalit literature have 
paid attention to the flip side of Dalit literature, the Dalit critical engage- 
ment with an already existing mainstream modern Indian literary sphere in 
which Dalits have been the objects of representation by non-Dalits for at 
least the past century. The Hindi Dalit literary sphere is a vibrant site of not 
only Dalit creative writing—autobiographies, short and long fiction, poetry, 
and drama—but it is also full of a specific brand of literary criticism, one that 
evaluates modern Indian literature, by both Dalits and non-Dalits, from a 
Dalit perspective. But what the following discussions—of the ways in which 
this critical gaze has reevaluated, critiqued, and, in one very powerful ex- 
ample, literally rewritten Premchand’s nationalist-era realist prose of social 
consciousness—will attest to is the diversity of perspectives and concerns in 
the Dalit literary sphere. It is in the friction between these subject positions 
where the work of constituting Dalit identities is achieved. The productive 
work of Dalit literary criticism is in revealing those social ideologies that 
have become normalized in, among other places, literary representation and 
against which a Dalit counterpublic must push. Dalit literature and literary 
criticism therefore function as a corrective space where the intimate connec- 
tion between fiction and the construction of reality is laid bare. 
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The burning of Rangbhimi in 2004 and the discussions about identity 
and authenticity it has engendered in the Hindi Dalit literary sphere warrant 
significant attention as a cultural performance, one that can provide insights 
into the ways in which this alternative public sphere engages, opposes, and 
redefines the limits of traditionally elite Hindi literary discourse and sociopo- 
litical rhetoric. The public burning of Rangbhami in India’s capital city, point- 
edly enacted on the 125th anniversary of Premchand’s birth, was an attack by 
the BDSA on one of India’s most revered literary heroes. For the BDSA to take 
on the monumental figure of Premchand in such public and literally incendi- 
ary fashion is a powerful testament to the identification of the group’s mem- 
bers with a sense of self-definition and purpose that has been constructed at 
variance with the normative northern Indian public imagination. 

A towering figure in the modern Hindi literary mainstream, Premchand 
has also come to inhabit special, and more contested, terrain in the Hindi 
Dalit literary sphere in the years since the BDSA’s burning of Rangbhumi and 
the subsequent acquiescence of the NCERT to the demands of the BDSA. A 
close analysis of the various debates that have sprung from this radical sym- 
bolic act allows us to understand the nature of the Hindi Dalit literary sphere 
as a space for the complex negotiations of various Dalit identities. I assert 
that these debates raise important questions about the politics of collective 
identity formation among marginalized communities whose members are 
intent on making critical interventions in mainstream public discourse. 

Rather than characterize all of Dalit writing—be it poetry, fiction, auto- 
biography, criticism, or journalism—as a singular mode of oppositional dis- 
course, it is far more accurate and productive to consider the Hindi Dalit 
literary sphere to be a space where different discourses can encounter each 
other and exchange ideas—discourses that are all relevant to the contempo- 
rary Dalit experience in Indian society and that do not find a place in the 
discursive contours of the dominant public. The Hindi Dalit literary sphere 
is constituted by the existence of debates and discussions about Dalit experi- 
ences, aesthetics, politics, and so on. It is a space for discourse that is unlike 
that in wider and more dominant public spheres for the very reason that it 
privileges above all others the voices of Dalits and entertains topics of dis- 
course that are ignored in more mainstream discursive spaces. Specifically— 
and this is most exemplified by the final example of the Dalit reevaluation of 
Premchand examined in this essay—the Hindi Dalit literary sphere engages 
literature itself as a corrective space, ever conscious of the perilously close 
connection between literary representation and the constitution of social 
reality. 
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The debates about Premchand provide a context in which to negotiate dis- 
parate subidentities and agendas within the Dalit public sphere that fracture 
particularly along lines of class and gender. It is through this framework, then, 
that I approach the discussion about Premchand’s writing in Dalit literary 
counterdiscourse of the past decade from a variety of angles. First, tracing 
public debates among Dalit critics in the months following the Rangbhumi 
incident in 2004, I will consider the employment of the critical concept of 
“Dalit consciousness” as it applies to a particular reading of Premchand’s “The 
Shroud” (“Kafan;’ 1936) a story that is broadly criticized in Dalit counterdis- 
course, while widely appreciated in the Indian literary mainstream as a sensi- 
tive portrayal of the societal degradation of untouchables. Next I will consider 
a growing articulation of a Dalit feminist rhetorical identity as it is refracted 
through continued debates over “The Shroud,’ debates that emerged after the 
publication of a particularly controversial book by the Dalit critic Dharamveer 
in 2005, and I will weigh the responsibilities of Dalit writers in the twinned 
projects of representing the reality of Dalit life and imagining the utopian 
possibilities of a transformed social order. Finally, I will proffer the example 
of a short story by the Dalit author Ajay Navaria, first published in 2009 and 
included in his 2012 short story collection, Yes Sir, that boldly engages with 
the “problem” with Premchand and offers readers a completely new version, 
not just of his major works, but also of the author himself. 


Premchand and the Dalit Hindi Sphere 


The interventions of the Hindi Dalit literary sphere in the analysis of main- 
stream literature and literary figures, in moves both literary and nonliterary, 
are key to constituting that sphere as a provocative and powerful alternative 
public in its own right. Thus, by choosing such a potent cultural icon as 
Premchand as the center for debates about issues of inclusion and exclusion 
and authority and identity, Dalit writers are defining the very boundaries 
of the Dalit public sphere. Key issues that arise in the renewed debate over 
the significance of the BDS’s action that erupted in the Hindi Dalit literary 
sphere after the book burning in 2004 include the charge that Premchand’s 
literature lacks realism; that he privileges class over caste in his social critique 
(a perspective at odds with Ambedkarite politics); and finally that as a non- 
Dalit and a follower of Mahatma Gandhi, he is incapable of Dalit authorial 
authenticity. In between the printed lines of debate and polemic and in the 
shadows of reasoned discussion, personal attacks, and sometimes outlandish 
claims lies the negotiation of the boundaries of the Dalit public sphere, along 
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with answers to questions of inclusion and exclusion that are fundamental to 
its construction. 

The discourse of cultural symbols, both celebratory and critical, is a prac- 
tice that intimately engages the representative symbol and its constitutive 
public in a reflexive process of construction and reconstruction. There are 
high stakes for members of the Hindi Dalit literary sphere in defining a re- 
lationship with Premchand, in embracing him or rejecting him as a Dalit 
author, a member of that same counterdiscursive sphere, because the whole 
of the Hindi Dalit literary sphere will then in some sense be known, under- 
stood, and assessed by its members’ stance toward his texts within the more 
dominant mainstream. There is some danger in uncritically embracing him 
in the hope that his name and status will confer respectability on the lin- 
eage of Dalit literature, if, as we will see, the mode of his representation of 
Dalit characters does not fit the nascent ideology of the Hindi Dalit literary 
aesthetic, one that is still finding its feet in the first decades of an organized 
Hindi Dalit literary sphere. Yet there is also danger in rejecting Premchand, 
in asserting that only authors who can claim a Dalit identity from birth can 
have authority over and access to Dalit representation. In this case, Dalit 
writers may be charged with isolating and radicalizing their literary sphere, 
limiting others’ access to it and thereby reducing its integrative and transfor- 
mative possibilities. 

Premchand’s prose has long been celebrated among mainstream audi- 
ences as the vanguard of socially conscious realism in Indian literature.’ And 
in Premchand’s realism, sometimes a corrupt system breeds corrupt victims, 
as in his story “The Shroud” The story is about two Dalits, Ghisu and Madhav, 
a father and son, both from the Chamar caste. When the story opens, Ghisu 
and Madhav are sitting outside their small hut eating roasted potatoes and 
trying to ignore the screams of Madhav’s wife inside, who is dying in child- 
birth. Neither will go inside to see her out of a certain amount of shame, 
and also because each man fears that the other will guzzle more than his fair 
share of potatoes if left alone. Finally, their bellies full, they lie down to sleep 
in front of the dying fire. Premchand explains that the two are known as the 
laziest people in the village, and that in their pursuit of doing as little work 
as possible, they constantly live on the edge of starvation. He writes, “in a so- 
ciety where the circumstances of people who labored night and day was not 
much better than [Ghisu and Madhav’s], that such a consciousness should 
be born among those who, compared to the farmers, knew how to profit 
from their own impotence, and who were at times almost prosperous, should 
come as no surprise”? When Madhav’s wife and unborn child are found dead 
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in the morning, Ghisu and Madhav set out begging for the money to pay for 
the wood and shroud required for the cremation. They manage to collect 
five rupees and arrange the wood, but they balk at spending the rest of their 
money on a shroud that will only be burned up with the bodies. Instead, they 
spend the money on liquor and fried snacks, and as they become more and 
more drunk, they alternately praise Madhav’s wife for her gift of abundance 
after death and fall into spells of grief at her difficult and joyless life. The story 
ends with father and son drinking themselves into oblivion, and showing no 
final respect to the corpse of Madhav’s wife. 

The pages of Dalit literary journals in the months after the burning of 
Rangbhimi subjected Premchand to the critical gaze of the Dalit public sphere, 
and many Dalit writers severely criticized Premchand’s depiction of these 
two Chamar characters as heartless and lazy drunks, paying little attention— 
unlike other critics—to the critique of the system of institutionalized in- 
equality that produces such characters.® Writing in the prominent Dalit lit- 
erary journal Apeksha, Sumanakshar asserted that “in six-lakh [six hundred 
thousand] villages in the country today you can go into any Dalit settlement 
and not find a single man with such a lack of sympathy?” He accused Prem- 
chand of creating negative Dalit characters only to win the praise of elite 
readers who would exult in finding confirmation of their opinion of Dalits as 
slovenly, inhuman creatures. Such characters are not realistic, according to 
Sumanakshar, whose notion of realism is inextricable from the exigencies of 
honor and forthrightness outlined in the concept of “Dalit consciousness.”” 
His notion of realism is also tightly intertwined with an idealistic view of 
Dalit society as ultimately humane and compassionate, and Sumanakshar 
believes that any “realistic” Dalit character would be representative of that 
ideal. He regards Premchand’s depiction of Ghisu and Madhav as devious 
and selfish, therefore—showing not individual characters but false repre- 
sentatives of a Dalit community under vicious attack by a non-Dalit writer 
interested in catering to the casteist ideology of the dominant public.” 

The assessment of authentic realism is made in Dalit readings of Prem- 
chand by using the critical lens of Dalit consciousness. The first line of Sharan- 
kumar Limbale’s Towards an Aesthetic of Dalit Literature reads, “by Dalit 
literature I mean writing about Dalits by Dalit writers with a Dalit conscious- 
ness.” He goes on to define Dalit consciousness: “The Dalit consciousness 
in Dalit literature is the revolutionary mentality connected with struggle. 
Ambedkarite thought is the inspiration for this consciousness. Dalit con- 
sciousness makes slaves conscious of their slavery. Dalit consciousness is an 
important seed for Dalit literature, it is separate and distinct from the con- 
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sciousness of other writers. Dalit literature is demarcated as unique because 
of this consciousness.”"* Omprakash Valmiki writes of Dalit consciousness 
in Dalit Sahitya ka Soundarya Shastra (Aesthetics of Dalit literature): “Dalit 
consciousness (chetna) is deeply concerned with the question, “Who am I? 
What is my identity?’ The strength of character of Dalit authors comes from 
these questions.” “Dalit consciousness” is an idea based on the liberation 
ideology of B. R. Ambedkar expressed in a text in which a Dalit character 
is fully cognizant of the religious and political origins of his exploited social 
status and, rather than accepting that status, is enlivened by a desire to strug- 
gle for freedom—not just for himself, but for his whole community. It is an 
expression of loyalty to the Ambedkarite message of the human dignity of 
Dalits. It is Dalit experience rendered realistically. But for many Dalit writers, 
then, the question of whether the Dalit experience has been depicted realisti- 
cally also depends on how honorably the Dalit character is portrayed.’° 

According to some, a lack of Dalit consciousness can come from confu- 
sion between caste and class-related oppression. Omprakash Valmiki—one 
of the most celebrated Hindi Dalit writers, whose autobiography was recently 
translated into English by the Canadian academic Arun Prabha Mukherjee— 
also finds fault with Premchand’s characterization of the Dalit men in “The 
Shroud? Valmiki suggests that Premchand wrongly conflates Dalits with 
farmers and peasants who face economic exploitation but who do not suffer 
from the specific problems born of the system of caste inequality: 


On one hand in his works he writes about the goal of changing one’s 
heart, on the other hand he also reprimands Dalits for drinking alco- 
hol and eating the meat of dead animals. The characters of Ghisu and 
Madhav in his story “Kafan” are Chamars, but the story does not raise 
any issue that is related to the problems of Chamars or Dalits. There is 
only a detailed depiction of their idleness and heartlessness. Even leftist 
critics believe this story of Premchand’s to be his best and most artistic. 
Many critics say that Ghisu and Madhav are representative of the agri- 
cultural class which is known as the lumpen proletariat.” 


The charge here that Premchand ignores the caste-related abuses faced by 
Dalits in a Marxist-leftist outlook on Indian society is not uncommon among 
Dalit writers and critics. Valmiki argues further that “not just Premchand, 
but several Hindi writers, thinkers, and critics put all farmers, laborers, and 
Dalits in the same box when they think about them. But all these people 
do not have the same problems—caste is purely a religious and social issue, 
one that influences every other aspect of life. In Premchand’s works, this is a 
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point of confusion. He sees this from a stance of idealism and reformism:”* 
The reformism that Valmiki denigrates here is the process of Sanskritization, 
suggested by Premchand’s exhortations (as read by Valmiki) to Dalits to stop 
drinking alcohol and eating meat. This idea of social reform, common in 
nationalist-era Hindu reform movements but strongly rejected by Ambed- 
kar, places the responsibility of the abjectness of Dalits squarely on their 
own shoulders as a result of their dirty habits and suggests that by emulating 
Brahmanical caste practices regarding food and other such things, they may 
raise themselves out of destitution. Like Sumanakshar of the BpsA, Valmiki 
sees an unfair attack on all of Dalit society in Premchand’s representation of 
the characters of Ghisu and Madhav. Unlike Sumanakshar, however, Valmiki 
suggests this is due to Premchand’s misguided belief in the primacy of poverty 
over untouchability as the reason for Ghisu and Madhav’s depravity. Caste 
and its attendant problems, according to Dalit critics, are entirely separate 
from economic inequality, which is a symptom of social oppression rather 
than its cause. Premchand is relegated to the margins of authentic Dalit dis- 
course by figures such as Valmiki for failing to recognize the primacy of caste 
over class in the Dalit worldview. 

Similarly, the point comes up again and again in discourse in the Dalit public 
sphere that, in matters of social reform, Premchand was a follower of Gandhi, 
not of Ambedkar. This is a significant matter for Dalit writers who feel that 
Dalit consciousness was inspired solely by Ambedkar and who believe that 
Gandhi betrayed the Dalits in the name of national unity. The disagreement 
between Ambedkar and Gandhi over a separate electoral system for Dalits (a 
system in which the voting population of a country or region is divided into 
different electorates based on certain factors like caste, and members of each 
electorate vote only to elect representatives for their electorate), Gandhi's fast 
in opposition to a separate electoral system, and the ultimate resolution in 
the form of the Poona Pact arise regularly as examples of Premchand’s infi- 
delity to Dalits, since he wrote vociferously at the time in support of Gandhi.” 
Valmiki writes: “When Gandhi did his fast unto the death over the question 
of separate electorates in Yarvada Jail, Premchand wrote continuously on this 
subject. But he too saw these problems with exactly the same perspective as 
Gandhiji, he too shared the opinion of every Hindu author, politician, and 
thinker. He too exhorted Dalits to put faith in nationalism (rashtriya-dharm), 
despite the hellish lives they lived, attacks they suffered, and inferior lives full 
of insult they were forced to face??? 

Mohan Dass Naimishray, another of Hindi Dalit literature’s widely re- 
spected and translated authors, who has been helping shape the Hindi Dalit 
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literary sphere with his literary, historical, and critical contributions since 
its inception in the early 1980s, adds: “Was Premchand a storyteller with a 
Dalit consciousness? The concept of Dalit consciousness is so well-defined 
that it is not possible to attribute it to Premchand. He was a Kāyasth (a caste 
group of Hindus who traditionally acted as keepers of records and admin- 
istrators of the state) by birth and Dalits cannot be blind to this fact.... 
During Ambedkar’s Mahar movement when the Manusmriti was burned, 
Premchand kept silent and this is sufficient basis to say that he was not a 
Dalit writer”?! For Valmiki and Naimishray, Premchand’s political affilia- 
tions and public expressions outside of literature are intrinsic to his ability 
to understand and convey a sense of Dalit consciousness. For Valmiki, it is 
Premchand’s vociferous support of Gandhi in nationalist politics that makes 
it impossible to consider Premchand a representative of Dalit interests in lit- 
erature, and for Naimishray it is Premchand’s own caste identity and lack of 
affiliation with Ambedkar’s infamous public sphere performance of burning 
the Manusmriti—the obvious inspiration for the more recent performance of 
the BbsA—that makes him incapable of expressing Dalit consciousness in 
any of his works. 

True to the form of public sphere discourse, however, there is another side 
to the literary and ideological debate about Premchand, one that suggests 
Hindi Dalit writers need to rethink the ways in which they judge and catego- 
rize literature. The writer and critic Anita Bharti, critiquing the reactionary 
responses of members of the Dalit community, such as the BDSa’s members, 
who categorically refuse to view Premchand as a contributor to Dalit liter- 
ature, writes in defense of Premchand: “So then what is this opposition of 
Dalit writers toward Premchand? On the one hand, they believe that besides 
‘Kafan his stories “Thakur ka Kuan; “Pus ki Rat; ‘Sadgati? and ‘Ghasvali’ to 
be great Dalit stories, but on the other hand, taking up the subject-matter 
of ‘Kafan they label him with epithets like ‘anti-Dalit’ and ‘non-Dalit’ If we 
were to make a comparison between Premchand’s Dalit characters and other 
Hindi writers’ Dalit characters, then we would decidedly conclude that Prem- 
chand’s characters are everywhere more prominent, argumentative, fearless, 
rebellious, and willing to clash with Brahmanism??? 

Bharti further suggests that some Dalit writers have also depicted Dalit 
characters who are less than sympathetic, but that these writers have not 
faced the same kind of criticism as Premchand for the very reason that they 
themselves are Dalit. She censures Dalit writers who reserve their criticism 
only for non-Dalit writers: “Doubtless it is because Dalit writers are also 
casteist, they all sit in their own circles and consider themselves to be better 
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than anyone else.’ Her chief claim is that Dalit women have regularly been 
defamed by Dalit male writers in public discourse in much the same way as 
these two Chamar characters were by Premchand, yet no one considers this 
to be hypocritical. Bharti’s comments suggest here the existence of voices of 
feminist critique in this literary and political community, adding yet another 
layer to the growing complexity of the discourse in the shared public sphere. 
This critique will be made even more explicit in the following section of this 
chapter. 

Other writers, some non-Dalit but writing from the platform of the vari- 
ous publications of the Dalit public sphere, have warned of the danger posed 
by defining Dalit literary reception along caste lines to the mission of pro- 
moting Dalit literature in the broader public sphere. The literary critic Mo- 
hammad Dherivala suggested that an expansion of the definition of Dalit 
consciousness could in fact uncover sympathetic representations of Dalits in 
Indian literature going back long before Ambedkar.” He urged Dalit writ- 
ers to rethink ascribing the authority to represent Dalit consciousness only 
to those who are Dalit by birth. Rather, Dherivala urged writers to also in- 
clude a more liberal, inclusive side of an ongoing, deep-seated debate in Dalit 
counterdiscourses. Can only Dalits’ experience epitomize Dalit conscious- 
ness? Should a specific caste identity be required to embody a subject position 
that is authorized to voice the narrative of caste-related suffering? These are 
fundamental questions about who constitutes the Hindi Dalit public sphere, 
about who has the ultimate authority to speak not as an individual, but as a 
representative of the community. 

Several Dalit writers recognize this need for constant public debating 
and restating these questions and the contemporaneous rereading of texts 
to continuously reconstruct the critical space so carefully carved out by 
Hindi Dalit writers and readers. Jaiprakash Kardam—the eminent Hindi 
Dalit literary critic and author, and editor for many years of an annual col- 
lection of the best of Hindi Dalit literature—writes: “To raise questions or 
to record differences of opinion is not only a man’s democratic right but is 
also a signifier of intellectual progressivism. No man or opinion is immune 
to questioning. Even if someone is to raise questions about Premchand then 
this should be viewed as a productive thing. Raising questions about some- 
thing is not the same as insulting it?” And Bharti—though a staunch oppo- 
nent of the burning of Rangbhimi as a careless, reactionary, media-grabbing 
event and a critic who has written many times in defense of Premchand as 
a Dalit writer—also resolutely defends the right to criticize Premchand and 
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other mainstream writers in Dalit critical discourse, though she maintains 
that these criticisms should be thoughtful rather than reactionary: “Today 
there are politics surrounding Premchand. If some Dalit writer wants to dis- 
cuss issues surrounding Premchand’s perspective on Dalits (dalit paksh) then 
what is wrong with that? Cant a non-Dalit writer raise questions about Dalit 
literature, its subject matter, its philosophy, the standard of its aesthetics? 
How is this a different thing—the thought is still mine and the paper is mine 
too? Several non-Dalit writers who are blindly reverential (andhabhakt) to 
Premchand are committed to decrying ‘anti-Premchandism (‘Premchand 
virodh?). It seems to them that being against Premchand is somehow Dalits’ 
first priority.’ 

The purpose of the above discussion is to show that the problem of Prem- 
chand has had longevity and a larger context as a subject of discussion in 
the Hindi Dalit literary public sphere. When members of the BDsA burned 
Premchand’s Rangbhumi in 2004 in an open square in the heart of New Delhi 
it brought these issues into clearer focus in the print media of the Hindi Dalit 
public sphere. An event that the mainstream media briefly seized on and 
quickly rejected as reactionary protest by a radical, marginal community 
retained an overwhelming presence in Dalit critical conversations for more 
than a year after the event. In an article published in the March 2005 special 
issue of Apeksha that was entirely devoted to Premchand and the debate over 
Rangbhumi, the critic Ish Ganganiya deftly summarizes the different interests 
implicated in this debate.” He characterizes the debates about Premchand 
and other mainstream, non-Dalit figures of Indian literature and history 
who have voiced the experiences of Dalits as a kind of subaltern project 
of rereading and rewriting literature and history from below. Perhaps part 
of the struggle of those who are charged with the rhetorical call to shape 
the ideological identity of the Hindi Dalit literary sphere has to do with the 
fact that they are faced with an author whose inclusion in the Dalit literary 
canon could be beneficial to the mainstream acceptance of Dalit literature, 
yet whose depictions of Dalit characters, based on the exigencies of the genre 
of Dalit literature as social justice literature, may at times not support the 
requirements of the politics of the movement. What emerges, therefore, is 
a struggle between Dalit writers as Hindi authors and Dalit writers as social 
activists, or even between Dalit writers as individual artists and Dalit writers 
as mouthpieces of a communal movement. The struggle between individual 
expression and community representation is becoming increasingly endemic 
to the discursive constitution of the Dalit public sphere. 
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Dalit Feminism and the Premchand Debate 


“The Shroud” once again came to the fore of debates in the Dalit public 
sphere in 2006 with the publication of a controversial book by the well- 
known Hindi Dalit writer Dharamveer, “Premchand: Samant ka Munshi” 
(Premchand: Master of feudalism). At the book’s release party, several Dalit 
women in the audience rose in protest while Dharamveer was speaking and 
threw their shoes at him from the audience, in a galvanizing display of gen- 
dered critique.”* It was an event that shook the Hindi Dalit literary world in 
Delhi and contributed to reorganizations, in recent years, of Dalit literary 
groups there. In the ensuing discussions, published principally in Dalit liter- 
ary journals, about both this event and the substance of Dharamveer’s analy- 
sis in the book, the debate about “The Shroud” shifted to take on a decidedly 
gendered dimension that highlighted a second set of discourses in the Hindi 
Dalit literary sphere surrounding sexual violence and the constitution of 
Dalit women’s literary identities. These discussions principally critiqued the 
gendered limits of Dalit consciousness as a rhetorical construction of col- 
lective identity formation, while also complicating a Dalit feminist stand- 
point that hinges on the understanding of gendered violence as primarily 
constitutive of the experience of Dalit womanhood. The Dalit feminist reac- 
tion to Dharamveer’s interpretation of “The Shroud” makes clear that neither 
discursive construct is wholly representative of caste or gendered identity 
and experience, and, when taken together, they have the potential to reduce 
Dalit women to a hypersymbolic state of victimhood. 

The uproar among Dalit feminists revolves around Dharamveer’s follow- 
ing imaginative reinterpretation of Premchand’s story: 


The whole story would become newly clear if Premchand would 
have written in the final line of the story this reality of Dalit life that 
Budhiya [Madhav’s wife] was pregnant with the zamindar’s child. 
That he had raped Budhiya in the field. Then, those words would 
shed light on the story like a lamp and we would understand every- 
thing. That even while Ghisu and Madhav wished to be able to do 
more, in fact they could only resist by refusing to call the child their 
own. That this is the real pain of Dalits—who will say this?—a Dalit or 
a non-Dalit? This is the reality of Dalit exploitation and oppression— 
that so often their offspring are not actually their own. Compared to 
this kind of exploitation, the economic exploitation of Dalits seems so 
inconsequential!” 
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The intervention of such an interpretative claim on Premchand’s story, whose 
meaning is widely understood to reflect a widespread culture of corruption 
and dehumanization engendered by the practice of casteism, has an omi- 
nous tone. Dharamveer seems to suggest here that if Budhiya were in fact 
raped by an upper-caste zamindar, the callous act of allowing her to die with- 
out attempting to help her would actually have been an understandable and 
perhaps even laudable act of sociopolitical resistance by Ghisu and Madhav. 
Following this line of reasoning, Dharamveer coolly asks, “What would be 
better—allowing Budhiya and her child to die, or raising another’s child 
while calling it your own?”*° 

In an insightful article about the revision of history in Dalit literature, 
Toral Gajarawala has asserted that Dharamveer’s reading of “The Shroud”— 
in particular, his reworking of underlying assumptions and narrative 
chronology—constitutes a political practice of “unreading” from a peculiarly 
Dalit perspective that “challenges the structure of typicality, and the ensuing 
allusive chain, on which an upper-caste reading is premised?” Gajarawala’s 
astute analysis of the mechanics of Dharamveer’s interpretation, however, ob- 
scures the ethical consequences of his argument, and in naming his reading 
an uncontested Dalit one, she may accept the patriarchal overtones of much 
of what has come to be constituted as Dalit consciousness in the work of the 
Hindi Dalit literary sphere. It is critical therefore to contextualize Dharam- 
veer’s reading in the firestorm of criticism from Dalit feminists that exploded 
in its wake for the purpose of complicating the notion of a singularly Dalit 
perspective and restoring the voices of Dalit women to the ongoing construc- 
tion of a Hindi Dalit literary sphere. To do this it is necessary to lay bare the 
gendered dimensions of such a perspective. 

Charu Gupta, in her work on Dalit masculinities, has pointed to the co- 
lonial representation of Dalits, and Chamars in particular, as docile agricul- 
tural laborers whose bodies are continuous with other forms of agricultural 
machinery.” Premchand critiques this very mode of colonial representation 
by making Ghisu and Madhav essentially opt out of their predicated role as 
cogs in the wheel of colonial agricultural machinery, suggesting instead that 
they cannily work the system and eke out a living with the minimal amount 
of labor. Yet he also provides a strident critique, as has been pointed out al- 
ready, of the animalizing consequences of casteist and colonialist exploita- 
tions of human labor by portraying Ghisu and Madhav as almost entirely 
devoid of human compassion for Budhiya. As I discussed in the first section 
of this essay, Dalit critics responded angrily to this lack of humanity, argu- 
ing that it was against Dalit consciousness, but Dharamveer’s interpretation 
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presents Ghisu and Madhav’s callousness as a positive choice that effectively 
restores their power and agency by restoring their masculinity. Historians 
and anthropologists such as Gupta and S. Anandhi have made clear the logic 
by which Dalit men, who are robbed of their masculinity through economic 
and caste-based hierarchies, often reassert it by enforcing patriarchal struc- 
tures and asserting excessive control over the movements and sexuality of 
women—both of their own and higher castes.” And as feminist scholars 
and activists such as Gabriele Dietrich has pointed out, the inability of Dalit 
men to “protect their women” against the collective threat of sexual violence 
by the upper castes is seen as “a collective weakness and vulnerability” or a 
kind of emasculation.** In his patriarchal reading of Premchand’s story, then, 
Dharamveer clearly imagines himself to be reasserting the masculine, not 
merely the Dalit, agency of Ghisu and Madhav by arguing that in allowing 
Budhiya and her child to die, they are actively denying the attack on their 
masculinity by an imagined (because it is nowhere suggested in the text of 
the short story) assault and the colonization, as it were, of Budhiya’s body and 
womb by an upper-caste zamindar. 

Dharamveer’s interpretation of the story, and his extension of that inter- 
pretation into a commentary on the intersection of caste and gender in the 
construction of oppressive social hierarchies, does in some ways echo the 
claim made by many feminists that the key difference in Dalit women’s expe- 
rience and identity from both those of Dalit men and those of other women 
is the constant threat of sexual violence.” Collective violence against, cus- 
tomary access to, and expropriation of women’s bodies are what undergird 
the logic of what I have referred to elsewhere as the “Dalit rape script? In 
this analysis, it was argued that sexualized violence employed against Dalit 
women is a critical tool in maintaining caste hierarchies.** It is around the 
societally enforced logic of this rape script that the Dalit feminist standpoint 
as predicated by scholars like Sharmila Rege and Vasanth Kannabiran and 
Kalpana Kannabiran, as well as activist organizations like the National Feder- 
ation of Dalit Women (NFDW), is constructed. Yet while the understanding 
of sexual violence as constitutive of Dalit women’s subjectivities has emerged 
as common currency and been used strategically and effectively in many 
scholarly and activist agendas, the appropriation of such an argument by a 
masculinist Dalit critic like Dharamveer and his reading of “The Shroud” 
through such an interpretive lens promotes a more ominous agenda for a 
restoration of Dalit masculinity that reinforces a patriarchal ideology that 
thoroughly subjugates Dalit women. 
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The angry and organized reaction of Dalit feminist critics to Dharamveer’s 
reading of “The Shroud” demonstrates the operation of an internal gendered 
critique of the easy reinforcement of patriarchy that such an interpretive ap- 
plication of Dalit consciousness supplies. This is a critique that is mirrored in 
the short fiction of Dalit feminist writers like Kusum Meghwal, whose “rape 
revenge narratives” directly contradict the literary determinism of sexual 
violence evident in much Dalit literature.” Dalit feminist authors and critics 
who contributed to a special issue of the Delhi-based Dalit and Adivasi liter- 
ary magazine Yuddhrat Aam Aadmi (The struggling common man) in the 
summer of 2007 devoted to a Dalit literary response to Dharamveer’s argu- 
ment advocated that a feminist Dalit consciousness in literature requires a re- 
consideration of the idea that the primary differentiating experience of Dalit 
women's lives is sexual violence, or the threat of it. What come to the fore in 
these discussions are the consequences of transference of this foundation of a 
collective construction of both feminine and masculine Dalit identities from 
the realm of political activism (such as that of the NFDW) to the imagina- 
tive realm of literature, a realm Dalits have celebrated as constitutive of new 
modes of discourse of Dalit dignity and political and cultural assertion. The 
critique of Dharamveer’s proposed rescripting of Premchand’s story and its 
ramifications for the identity formation of women in Dalit society demon- 
strates the ways in which a new wave of Dalit feminist discourse is working to 
alter the terms of the social script of the gendered violence of caste. 

The fundamental argument of the feminist contributors to this special 
issue is that despite the reality of Dalit women’s victimization by the social scripts 
of caste, gender, and sexual violence, literature—as a corrective space— 
needs to serve as a medium in which the dignity of Dalit women is restored. 
Therefore Dalit women writers such as Bharti, Meghwal, and Pushpa Vivek 
critique what they refer to as the “obsession” of many Dalit writers with nar- 
ratives of the rape and sexual exploitation of Dalit women. Such a critique 
demonstrates how, as in the case of Dharamveer, the discursive construc- 
tions of Dalit consciousness and what is sometimes imagined and asserted 
as the singular difference of Dalit women can collude to rob Dalit women of 
any kind of agency outside of that of allegorical victim of caste oppression. 
Bharti asks: “How many Dalit writers do we have in front of us now who 
provide dignity to Dalit women and give importance to their lives? There 
are certainly exceptions, but we can count them with our fingers. Usually, 
in trying to pointlessly become an ‘icon’ of Dalit literature, they just call 
[Dalit women] names like budhiya [old woman], devdasi [temple prostitute], 
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rakhail [mistress]. Those who graciously dont do this, slap those who do on 
their backs”? 

The narratives Dalit women write about their own lives, these critics 
argue, are “much more expansive. It’s about their education, labor, organ- 
ization of community rights etc. . . . sexual exploitation is not the only prob- 
lem facing Dalit women: In particular, Dalit feminists like Bharti look to 
the genre of Dalit women’s autobiography as a necessary corrective to this 
myopia because they pay attention to the nexus of ghar-parivar-samaj, or 
both the domestic and public spheres, rather than emphasizing one over the 
other. In a recent essay about the growing number of Dalit women’s auto- 
biographies in several Indian languages in the last few years, Bharti writes: 
“There is no doubt that Dalit women’s autobiographies are both individual 
and societal. The use of ‘we’ in place of T expresses the desire for the libera- 
tion of the whole of the ‘woman caste?” Thats why their autobiographical 
voice is overflowing not just with Dalit consciousness, but with feminist con- 
sciousness as well?”4° 

Many Dalit women writers also express their frustration over their iso- 
lation and a general patriarchal condescension toward their perspectives 
and literary aspirations. In an open letter to Dharamveer in the special jour- 
nal issue mentioned above, Vivek asserts: “Today’s woman is educated and 
has come to understand her rights. Whenever she tries to exercise her own 
authority over those rights, then our own male Dalit authors ridicule her 
and throw stumbling blocks in her path, because they cannot stomach the 
idea of advancing women to the equal status of men?“ She cites in particu- 
lar Dharamveer’s vitriolic condemnation of Bharti, whose defense of Prem- 
chand’s literary treatment of Dalits was addressed in the first section of this 
essay. In his book, Dharamveer writes: “I find it even worse when some Dalit 
woman protects a non-Dalit man, whether it’s Anita Bharti or someone else. 
Anita Bharti praises an adulterous man like Premchand....Does Anita 
Bharti want to end up like Budhiya? I don't think the poor woman was at 
fault but there is a major problem with Bharti’s thinking. When the Dalit 
woman was sexually assaulted, then the home was robbed. Then the zamin- 
dar’s seed took hold in the belly of the Chamar” According to Dharamveer, 
the Dalit problem is not tied to poverty or inequality, but to the sexual misap- 
propriation of Dalit women: “The issue is not limited to poverty—the issue 
is not poverty at all—it’s the enslavement of the sexuality of Dalit women”? 

Vimal Thorat, whose editorial opens the special issue, argues that the 
“new version” of “The Shroud” that Dharamveer constructs to recuperate the 
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masculine honor of Ghisu and Madhav (in giving them a righteous reason 
for letting young Budhiya languish and finally die) does so only at the ex- 
pense of Budhiya herself.*? Thorat argues that this kind of automatic reli- 
ance on the abuse and stigmatization of women results from a Manuvadi 
perspective (literally, views of the upper castes, which are said to be codified 
as law in the infamous classical text Manusmriti, that condemns both Dalits 
and women to abject existences). In a highly sarcastic piece (she regularly 
refers to Dharamveer as “Dharmguru” [teacher of dharma]) in which she 
condemns Dharamveer and other male writers who support him for ironi- 
cally adopting a Brahmanical attitude toward Dalit women, she suggests that 
the bigotry toward sexually abused women that results in this kind of inter- 
pretation of the story is no different than the bigotry manifested toward both 
women and Dalits in Manu's 3,000-year-old treatise. While Thorat’s critique 
of Dharamveer is astute in that she makes a connection to a long history 
of misogyny in Indian literature, by referring to Dharamveer’s attitude as 
Brahmanical, she may be sidestepping the trickier problem of recognizing a 
duplication of patriarchy within Dalit society itself. Indeed, activist-scholars 
such as Kancha Ilaiah“* and Dietrich“ have illuminated in their work the fact 
that one way Dalit men attempt to restore their masculine agency is to enact 
the kind of patriarchal control over Dalit women’s sexuality and honor that 
upper-caste men have traditionally exerted over upper-caste women. 

Bharti similarly does not shy away from recognizing both the real-life ex- 
perience of gendered violence that marks Dalit womanhood: “Even today 
Dalit women are pronounced witches or demonesses and killed with stones 
and lathis [a long, heavy stick used as a weapon, especially by police]. They 
have sticks thrust in their vaginas as punishment.”** But she and others also 
read Dharamveer’s analysis as enacting a similar kind of virtual violence 
against women, fetishizing and exploiting this violence to aggrandize them- 
selves and limit the imaginative possibilities of Dalit women’s literary roles. 
The rancor of their various critiques aside, these feminist critics charge that 
Dharamveer’s manipulation of the rape script in his attempt to critique and 
rescript Premchand’s story from the critical position of a Dalit consciousness 
reifies Dalit women’s bodies as merely marginal, hypersymbolic sites where 
allegories of caste oppression are performed. Dalit feminist critics in the Hindi 
Dalit literary sphere thus demonstrate the inability of either of these discur- 
sive constructions of community to fully represent their identities and life 
experiences and advocate the wresting back of their subjectivities from their 
passive use as transactional objects in power struggles between men. 
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Conclusion 


Over the course of the past decade, then, through book burning and shoe 
throwing and vitriolic public debates, and through reinterpretation and re- 
writing, Premchand has emerged as a singularly powerful cultural symbol 
in which various counterdiscourses of the Dalit public sphere can produc- 
tively intervene to advance various social and political agendas that support 
the construction of Dalit literary and political identities. A critique of Prem- 
chand is at the core of both a reconstitution of the contemporary Dalit public 
sphere and the development of power to make effective interventions into 
the mainstream literary sphere. 

The specific example of these debates over Premchand’s “The Shroud” 
demonstrates in a broader context the ongoing processes of renegotiation 
of identity and representation in the literary spheres of the Dalit public. This 
brief analysis of the rhetoric of critical counterdiscourses in the Hindi Dalit 
literary sphere reminds us that caste, class, and gendered identities are regu- 
larly repositioned by advocates for the competing interests of diverse social 
collectivities. It is these very debates that sustain the health and viability— 
indeed, the vibrancy—of the Dalit public sphere as a discursive space at 
the forefront of the growth of ever-changing conceptions of belonging and 
unbelonging. 

The discussion of Premchand in the Hindi Dalit literary public sphere was 
appropriated by Dalit women writers to challenge the gendered construction 
of Dalit collective identity. Dalit women writers have criticized Dharamveer’s 
rereading of “The Shroud” for promoting a Dalit masculinity that reinforces 
patriarchal ideology by thoroughly subjugating Dalit women. Many of them 
were critical of their male counterparts’ obsession with narratives of the rape 
and sexual exploitation of women. In contrast, Dalit feminist writers empha- 
sized discussions of issues relating to their struggles for education, work, and 
rights. 

Finally, the above discussions demonstrate that in recent years literature 
specifically has emerged as a vibrant and important corrective space for con- 
temporary Dalit identity construction. The power of Dalit public discourse 
is in the creative impulse of Dalit literature and literary criticism to estab- 
lish a Dalit public identity from a Dalit perspective, to resist the various 
identities—those of exploited victim, reviled criminal, silenced majority, 
and illiterate innocent—that have been forced on them by the long tradition of 
hierarchical caste society. Members of the Hindi Dalit literary sphere may differ 
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in their perspectives on the most effective way to establish a self-invented, 
affiliative public identity, but they are unified in their resistance to being 
silenced. Dalit writers and activists are here engaging in a struggle for power 
and authority over their own representation. 
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Social Justice and the Question of 
Categorization of Scheduled Caste Reservations: 
The Dandora Debate in Andhra Pradesh 


SAMBAIAH GUNDIMEDA 


Since the 1990s the Dalit political activism in the south Indian state of Andhra 
Pradesh (AP) has paid particular attention to the question of affirmative ac- 
tion, or reservations. Certain Dalit castes such as the Malas and Adi-Andhras 
acquired social and political consciousness and social mobility through edu- 
cation and employment. They were able to do so because of their proximity 
to the Hindu upper castes, the reforms instituted by Christian missionaries 
in the form of schools, and the welfare programs for Dalits of the colonial 
and postcolonial governments.' It is this group of castes that has benefited 
most from the reservations for Dalits and that has become dominant within 
the Dalit community. In contrast, Dalit castes such as the Madigas and Rel- 
lis did not have the same opportunities and advantages as the Malas and 
Adi-Andhras and were too poorly equipped to take advantage even of facili- 
ties extended to them through the policy of reservation. This, in turn, has 
resulted in their continuous imprisonment in traditional, caste-based socio- 
economic relations and occupations. 

To counter this underrepresentation in education and employment by the 
state, which is evidently one of the primary reasons for their overall mar- 
ginalization, the Madigas organized under the banner of the Madiga Reser- 


vation Porata Samithi (MRPS) movement in the 1990s. Through the MRPS 
they questioned the overrepresentation of the dominant Dalit castes in the 
quota for scheduled caste (Sc) reservations and demanded caste-based re- 
distribution or categorization of that quota. The categorization was to enable 
every caste within the Dalit category to access its due share. But the Malas 
and the Adi-Andhras rejected this demand on grounds that raised serious 
concerns: they argued that the Madigas lacked the merit to compete against 
the Malas and that the categorization would destroy the unity of the Dalit 
community. They even formed the Mala Mahanadu, a countercaste associa- 
tion, and organized a “no holds barred” campaign against the MRPS.* 

Contrary to conventional understanding, “Dalit” is not a homogeneous 
category.’ It is an outcome of British colonial legislation that grouped het- 
erogeneous castes into a single category, first as Depressed Classes and later 
as SCs.* The categories in the domain of politics, as Gopal Guru argues, “are 
conscious constructions with either a positive or negative agenda as chalked 
out by their users” The sc category, which was created “in the service of 
the colonial state,”® officially came into existence in 1936 when the govern- 
ment created one schedule to list all the untouchable castes. In the schedule 
Dalit castes were differentiated among themselves according to their stand- 
ing in the caste hierarchy, levels of socioeconomic and educational progress, 
and levels of political consciousness. In other words, the existing description 
of the scs is not based on the self-representation of the castes in question but 
derives from the worldview of native elites and colonial ethnographers. 

The identity of untouchable castes as scs has, as noted by Sudipta Kaviraj, 
given them power to resist. In other words, “the common identity has given 
rise to a trend which seeks to transfer its grievance from a caste language to 
class language, highlighting the idea of exploitation associated with social 
indignity?” However, the grouping of the disparate castes in the sc category 
has eroded the differences and diversities among them. For example, al- 
though both the Bhangis and Chamars in north India were untouchables, the 
former group is more deeply discriminated against by caste Hindu society 
than the latter. While the Bhangis were prohibited from engaging in any form 
of physical and social contact with both the upper castes and the untouchable 
castes, the Chamars appear to have social interaction with the other castes 
in many aspects of daily life.’ In south India there is no direct indigenous 
equivalent of the Bhangis, and the Dheds of Gujarat are more akin to Mahars 
in Maharashtra than to the Bhangis. Such social realities of heterogeneity 
and inequalities were not only typically masked by homogeneity, but it also 
led to a fundamentally false perception that “there is no difference between 
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them”? Nevertheless, the sc category had become the basis for the politi- 
cal representation of the untouchables in colonial India. And the makers of 
the Constitution of India, instead of addressing this fundamental question, 
blindly adopted the colonial category for the distribution of reservations in 
postindependence India.” But what grounds were used to justify the system 
of reservations for Dalits? 

This essay interrogates the issue of social justice and the question of cat- 
egorization of SC reservations and tries to reveal the paradoxes in the system 
of positive discrimination. I have divided the essay into two main sections. 
The first deals with the main principles according to which the system of 
quotas has been institutionalized, and what has happened to that system 
in postindependence India. The second section examines the acrimonious 
debate about social justice and the question of categorization between the 
Madigas and Malas in AP, a south Indian state. Finally, the second section 
identifies a major challenge to Dalit politics and activism raised by the ques- 
tion of categorization of marginalized castes. 


The Indian Constitution and the 
Question of Minorities: The Dalits 


By declaring the Indian state to be secular—a status that was justified because 
of three cardinal liberal principles, liberty, equality and neutrality—the 
Constitution of India prohibits the state from discriminating against any 
citizen. But against a historical background of entrenched social, economic, 
and political inequalities created and justified by the caste-based hierarchical 
social order, such principles would remain only paper principles. To over- 
come these inequalities there should be constitutionally guaranteed special 
provisions for the so-called backward classes. In a way, the makers of the In- 
dian constitution were convinced that the transition from a rigid hierarchical 
Hindu order to an egalitarian Indian order required a deliberate departure 
from the formal principles of secularism." 

The Dalit question in the Constituent Assembly debates was considered 
to be a question of minorities.” But what was it that qualified a group for 
minority status? Part of the answer lies in B. R. Ambedkar’s observations. In 
his draft provisions, which were submitted to the Minorities Sub-Committee 
of the Constituent Assembly, Ambedkar categorically stated that “social dis- 
crimination” constitutes the real test for determining whether a social group 
is or is not a minority.” And he justified his case for considering Dalits as 
minorities because of the tyranny of caste Hindus and their monopolization 
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of the administration in free India. Indian nationalism, Ambedkar observed, 
had developed a doctrine called “the divine right of the majority to rule the 
minorities according to the wishes of the majority. Any claim for the sharing 
of power by the minority is called communalism while the monopolizing of 
the whole power by the majority is called nationalism?" Against such a back- 
ground, what can swaraj mean to Dalits, who were “placed between [the] 
Hindu population and the Hindu-ridden administration, the one commit- 
ting wrongs against them and the other protecting the wrongdoer?” “It can 
only mean one thing,” Ambedkar emphasized, “that while today it is only the 
administration that is in the hands of the Hindus, under swaraj the Legisla- 
ture and Executive will also be in the hands of the Hindus." In this context 
it was therefore essential to enshrine safeguards in the form of reservations 
for minorities in the Constitution of India. In the remainder of this section, 
I shall look at the arguments that were put forward in the Constituent As- 
sembly to justify political representation and reservations in employment for 
Dalits. 

On the question of political representation for minorities, several minor- 
ity groups such as Muslims and Dalits demanded separate electorates, which 
would enable minorities to elect representatives exclusively from their com- 
munity in the reserved constituencies and the dominant caste Hindus who 
would elect their representatives separately, but this demand was summarily 
rejected by a majority of the Constituent Assembly’s members. Instead, pro- 
portional representation was proposed as a mechanism that would facilitate 
the participation of minorities in legislative bodies. Proponents of propor- 
tional representation advanced their arguments mainly on two consider- 
ations: representation and democracy. 

First, it was argued that the mechanism of what is commonly known as 
a “first past the post” electoral system, from the vantage point of democ- 
racy, violates the idea of individuals’ political equality, for it disenfran- 
chises the voters who did not vote for the winning candidate. Thus, it goes 
against the right of every individual to be represented by a person of his 
or her choice and to have a voice in the governance of the country. In con- 
trast, proportional representation, its advocates forcefully argued, is more 
democratic, because it more adequately realizes the right to representation 
of every individual in a democratic framework." In a way, proportional 
representation was seen as a mechanism for realizing the equal rights of 
individuals in a democracy. Furthermore, democracy was regarded as a 
system in which the legislature ought to mirror the diversity of interests 
in society.” 
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Second, the principle of proportional representation was also justified 
within the ideological framework of democracy. A parliamentary system 
with the “first past the post system” would lead to the concentration of power 
in one party, and such tendencies in a democracy are at best “undemocratic” 
and at worst the “tyranny of the majority.” And in that respect, proportional 
representation gives the minority a voice in the parliamentary system and 
also effectively saves it from degenerating into fascism. 

Justification of the provisions for educational and employment opportu- 
nities for Dalits in the debates of the Constituent Assembly came from dif- 
ferent ideological grounds. For our purpose, those grounds could be divided 
into two broad categories: fairness and general welfare. Two types of fair- 
ness arguments were put forward by the supporters of the reservations. First, 
reservations were considered as reparation for a history of injustice against 
Dalits. The assumption here was that the state would compensate them for 
the historical oppression inflicted by upper-caste Hindu society on the “lower 
castes”! Second, it was argued that without some form of special provisions, 
it would be impossible for historically disadvantaged groups to access edu- 
cational and employment opportunities. Without their participation in these 
opportunities, the constitutional provisions of equality of opportunities for 
all citizens would remain mere paper declarations. Here, a distinction was 
being drawn between formal and substantive equality of opportunity—or, 
as supporters of reservations put it, between “paper” and “real” equality. In 
a way, the idea behind this argument was that equality cannot be achieved 
between a group that was advantaged by its historical monopoly of access 
to opportunities and a group that was disadvantaged by a lack of that access. 
Reservations were essential not only to rectify the structural forms of dis- 
crimination but also to overcome persisting practices of discrimination, even 
after such practices had been outlawed and equality of opportunity had been 
formally instituted. Thus, reservations were being defended here as an exten- 
sion of the norm of equal treatment of all individuals.” 

Thus, in the above argument, justification for reservations as a matter of 
general welfare was made at two levels: first, the reservation measures were 
needed to reduce the vast socioeconomic disparities among groups; and sec- 
ond, although reducing inequalities among groups was in itself a necessity, 
the tackling of inequalities was an essential precondition both for national 
integration and for the country’s general progress and development.” But 
what happened in practice to the system of reservations that were instituted 
with a “revolutionary gesture” by the Constituent Assembly?” 
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Affirmative Action and the 
Conditions of Dalits in Modern India 


The policies of positive discrimination have produced mixed results. First, 
one of the remarkable contributions of political representation for Dalits is 
that it did give them a “substantial quantitative presence” that helped check 
the monopoly of the Hindu upper castes over legislative bodies. But what 
eventually matters is not simply the presence, but the quality of that presence. 
For a long time, Dalit representatives did not participate in debates in the 
legislative bodies even if the issues being debated concerned the Dalits and 
other marginalized groups. Such indifference on the part of the Dalit repre- 
sentatives was because a majority of them came from extremely privileged 
backgrounds. In fact, they were chosen by the mainstream political parties 
not because they spoke the language of common Dalits, but because they 
endorsed the upper-caste viewpoint. Furthermore, some of the Dalits who 
managed to get elected independently of the mainstream politicians were 
absorbed by mainstream parties “offering lucrative and prestigious posts in 
the establishment?” But even such members were eventually “ghettoized 
in the social welfare departments.””4 Such practical inconsistencies of Dalit 
representation led one Dalit to comment: “This system does the Scheduled 
Castes no good because the people in the reserved seats belong to the party 
in power and are often incapable persons. Although they are educated, they 
dare not speak out against the party in power. They do not represent their 
people to the party and the government, but represent the party in power to 
the people?” 

Second, during the past six decades, if literacy levels among Dalits and 
their presence in institutions of higher education have risen dramatically, it 
is due solely to the reservations. Take, for instance, the literacy rate of Dalits 
in comparison to the rate of the general population. In 1961, while the lit- 
eracy rate among the general population was around 24 percent, it was a 
mere 10 percent among Dalits. In 1991, the literacy rate among Dalits had 
increased to 37.14 percent, in comparison to 52.10 percent among the gen- 
eral population,” and enrollment of Dalits in undergraduate, postgraduate, 
technical, and professional courses had almost doubled within a span of 
fifteen years. While in the academic year 1978-79 only 7.08 percent of stu- 
dents enrolled in higher educational institutions were Dalit, their share had 
risen to 13.30 percent in 1995-96.” Yet one should not be too complacent 
about these figures. The seats earmarked for Dalit students often remained 
unfilled in universities in general and in medical and engineering schools 
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in particular; and of the 239 universities in the country (including the 12 
central universities), only 2 percent of the reserved posts (for candidates 
belonging to sc and sT categories as their entitlement which make up for 
23 percent of all the seats, if the shares for Dalits and Adivasis are combined) 
have been filled as of September 2005.” Furthermore, the Indian Institutes of 
Technology even today have not filled the Dalit quota but remain “modern 
day agraharam[s]”—Brahman enclaves.*” A statement made by the chairman 
of National Commission for Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes reflects 
this dismal condition: “These institutions are particularly resistant to Sched- 
uled Caste reservations. Not one of them has filled the quota, including the 
Indian Institutes of Technology’?! 

Third, reservations in employment opportunities facilitated a steady in- 
crease in the number of jobholders among Dalits in all four categories of 
government employment. For instance, there were only 0.35 percent of Dalits 
in Class I jobs in 1953, but by 1994 that figure had risen to 10.25 percent. Simi- 
larly, during the same period, there was a rapid increase from 1.29 percent to 
12.06 percent in Class II jobs, and from 4.52 percent to 15.73 percent in Class 
III jobs.” There are two remarkable consequences of this increase. First, it 
has secured the presence of Dalits in government institutions, and to that 
extent it has facilitated the breaking of upper-caste hegemony over govern- 
ment institutions. Second, the steady income and enhanced social status that 
goes along with holding a government job led to the emergence of a small 
but powerful middle class among Dalits, which has been acting as the gate- 
keeping agency to secure the interests of Dalits. However, as many studies 
have pointed out, it was only in Class III and IV jobs that the Dalit quotas were 
filled and in Class I and II jobs—the superior administrative and manage- 
rial occupations—Dalits were thinly represented. And such a condition, as 
rightly observed by Andre Beteille, is the result of the Hindu upper castes’ 
prejudice against Dalits “even when they have the necessary qualifications?” 
Furthermore, social inclusion, the avowed goal of the reservations, remains 
a distant dream even for middle-class Dalits. The writings of Chandrabhan 
Prasad, a middle-class Dalit activist, reflect the social neglect suffered by this 
class in urban spaces. In one of his columns, for instance, Prasad mentions 
items of food and drinks consumed in a party: “seven bottles of fine whiskey, 
four bottles of vodka, four bottles of rum, 36 bottles of beer, eight kg of Bhetki 
fish, nine kg of Rohn fish, 10 kg of chicken legs, six kg of mutton, soda, min- 
eral water and vegetables to serve a few hundred guests.”*4 From this account, 
it is clear that members of the middle class can, like their counterparts among 
the Hindu upper castes, afford to spend huge amounts of money for a single- 
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night party in an elegant hotel. Looked at in that light, it is an achievement on 
their part. But lack of recognition of that achievement, to my mind, led them 
to resort to such cheap tactics to attract attention. 

Finally, the opportunities of the quotas have been cornered by the ad- 
vanced castes within the Dalit category, a phenomenon that resulted in the 
emergence of both dominant Dalit castes as well as a middle class, most of 
whose members are from these dominant Dalit castes. Chamars in Uttar 
Pradesh (UP), Punjab, and Haryana; Mahars in Maharashtra; Holeyas in 
Karnataka; Parayars and Palars in Tamil Nadu; and Malas in ap “more or less 
monopolise the benefits given to the Dalit population?” This differential ac- 
cess to reservation opportunities by certain Dalit castes has been the focus of 
much scholarship, which, moreover, confirms the operation of caste patterns. 
For example, Suma Chitnis, in an empirical study on the distribution of post- 
matric scholarships (government scholarships for college students) among 
the Dalits in Maharashtra, shows how caste patterns operate in the use of 
this benefit. She notes that while the Mahars, who constitute 35.1 percent of 
the Dalit population in the state and which is one of the better-off groups 
within the Dalit category, received 85.8 percent of the scholarships. In con- 
trast, the Mangs, who constitute 32.6 percent of the Dalit population and who 
are backward by any socioeconomic standard, account for only 2.2 percent 
of the scholarships.’ Kusum K. Premi observes a similar pattern among the 
Dalits in Punjab.” The Ramadasis and Chamars, who together constituted 
38.6 percent of the total Dalit population in the state, occupied 56.5 percent 
of the reserved seats in higher education, yet the Mazhabis, who accounted 
for 16.1 percent of Dalit population, obtained a mere 4.5 percent of the seats.** 
Not surprisingly, the Dalit castes that receive the most opportunities in edu- 
cation and employment also receive the most political opportunities. For 
instance, the overrepresentation of the Chamars of up, Mahars of Maharash- 
tra, and Malas of AP (we shall see this in detail below) in the seats reserved 
for scs, both in Parliament and state legislative assemblies exemplifies this 
point. These investigations suggest that the use of the reservations by the bet- 
ter situated castes from generation to generation has not only facilitated their 
ascent on the socioeconomic ladder, which is of course a positive outcome, 
but, importantly, has also indirectly restricted the marginalized castes from 
accessing welfare benefits. 

It may not be out of context to mention the B. N. Lokur Committee’s re- 
port on the inequalities within the Dalit category. The inequalities as a result 
of reservations was one of the major concerns of the government in the 1960s, 
and in June 1965, the Government of India had appointed the committee. In 
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its investigation the committee found that “a lion’s share” of preferential ben- 
efits had been “appropriated by the numerically larger and politically well 
organized communities.’* To correct the deleterious effects of the policy, the 
committee suggested descheduling some of the “relatively forward” castes 
and communities. In addition to fourteen tribal communities, this list in- 
cluded twenty-eight scs, including the Chamars (in Bihar, UP, and Punjab), 
Mahars (Maharashtra and Madhya Pradesh), Malas (Ap), and Namasudras 
and Rajbanshis (West Bengal). This suggestion held out the prospect of re- 
distributing the benefits of the reservation policy to the marginalized castes 
within the Dalit group. However, politically such a step would have been a 
major catastrophe for the group as a whole. Although it would have left the 
southern sCs virtually intact (except in AP), it would have almost halved 
the sc population in north India, and that would have substantially reduced 
the number of reserved seats for Dalits at all levels in the political arena. 
Not surprisingly, Dalit leaders reacted angrily to the proposal and held huge 
demonstrations in front of Parliament, which led to the withdrawal of the 
government's support for the proposal. Apparently the Congress-led govern- 
ment was not serious about the committee’s recommendations. The Congress 
Party had been the major beneficiary of the seats reserved for scs—at the 
time of the report of Lokur Committee, the party held 72 out of a total of 114 
Sc seats—and was heavily dependent on the votes of the numerically sizable 
castes like the Chamars, Mahars, and Namasudras. Thus, according to B. P. 
Maurya, renowned Dalit leader and former Union minister, the purpose of 
the committee’s report, issued just a year before the general election in 1967, 
was “to remind them [the advanced scs] that there was such a possibility and 
how much they had to be grateful for?*° But what was the context for the 
Madigas’ demand for categorization of the sc reservations? 

Since the early 1990s India has aggressively pursued a path of economic 
liberalization.” In what started as India’s response to the crisis of the “balance 
of payments,” the state has pursued a number of policies with “single-minded 
determination” in reforming trade, financial, and industrial investment sec- 
tors.“ Conspicuously, no attempts have been made to revive and improve 
sectors such as the rural economy, agriculture, nonagricultural employment, 
and social security. While the policies of liberalization became a matter of 
grave concern for educated Dalits in general, for the Madigas in ap they have 
a different meaning. Until the early 1980s, a majority of the Madigas were 
eking out their livelihood as agricultural laborers. This livelihood was threat- 
ened by the slowdown in agricultural growth when the national and state 
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governments began to neglect the agricultural sector and concentrate their 
energies on the industrial sector. These developments have forced the Ma- 
digas to search for avenues of livelihood outside the agricultural sector. Cor- 
respondingly, since the early 1970s Madigas have become increasingly aware 
of the educational and employment opportunities available for Dalits. By the 
early 1990s this awareness had resulted in a sizable number of Madiga college 
graduates. They were threatened by the sudden retreat of state and an abrupt 
shrinking in employment opportunities in the public sector, and they wor- 
ried that without the reservation quotas it would be almost impossible for 
them to gain entry into the private sector.** It was in this economic context 
that Madigas demanded the categorization. 


The Categorization Debate: Malas and Madigas 


In this section my main concern is to analyze the arguments and counter- 
arguments concerning the categorization of SC reservations in the debate 
between the Madigas and Malas. The Madigas were represented by the MRPS 
movement, and the Malas by the Mala Maha Nadu (MMN). The main ar- 
gument of the MRPs had been that Dalit reservations were not distributed 
equitably among all the castes within the Dalit group. A majority of the op- 
portunities went to the already advanced castes, especially the Malas and 
Adi-Andhras. This injustice against marginalized Dalit castes should be rec- 
tified by dividing the Dalits in the state into four subgroups and apportioning 
the reservations to the subgroups in proportion to the population of each. The 
MMN opposed this demand, surprisingly relying on arguments similar to 
those that have been used by the Hindu upper castes to oppose reservations, 
and preferred the continuation of the existing pattern of group-based distri- 
bution of Dalit reservations. I have organized the debate into four key themes 
and analyzed each theme separately. In my analysis I shall situate myself be- 
tween the two contending parties and try to argue their cases from their per- 
spectives. Eventually, however, I shall take the stand of the MRPs and argue 
for categorization of the sc reservations as an effective means of distributing 
reservation opportunities among all castes within the Dalit category. 

One of the key ideas on which the MRPs based its categorization demand 
was representation. It argued that although reservation opportunities have 
been provided for the Dalits as a matter of representation, the Madigas had 
been uniquely underrepresented. In pamphlets and political speeches, the 
leaders of the MRPs presented data about the opportunities in the sectors 
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TABLE 8.1. Distribution of Thirty-Nine Reserved Seats 
Per Session of Andhra Pradesh’s Legislative Assembly to Madigas 
and Malas in the First Ten Sessions (1952-95) 


Number of seats reserved for scheduled castes 


Madigas Malas 
For first 10 For first 10 
Seats Per session sessions Per session sessions 
Number per share 24 240 15 150 
of population 
Number actually 12 120 27 270 
held 


Source: Satyasodhana, Reservationlu Madigalakem Chesindi, 6-7. 


of education, employment, and politics received by the Madigas and Malas. 
The data suggest that the Malas are overrepresented. Although the accuracy 
of the data in the field of education and employment is questionable, the data 
on political opportunities, especially on reserved seats in the AP Legislative 
Assembly as well as the Indian Parliament—which I verified—clearly estab- 
lish the overrepresentation of the Malas. A pamphlet titled “Madiga Rights” 
was published by MRPs and distributed in several mass meetings such as the 
one in the town of Ongole on May 31, 1995. It presents statistics on political 
reservations for the Dalits in the state (see tables 8.1 and 8.2). 

The statistics presented in Table 8.1 show the total number of Malas and 
Madigas elected to the first ten sessions of the Legislative Assembly. Of the 
thirty-nine reserved seats per session, the Malas held twenty-seven, while the 
Madigas held twelve. “If these seats were to be distributed between the Ma- 
digas and Malas on the basis of each castes demographic weight,’ the pam- 
phlet claimed, “the Malas would get 15 seats and the Madigas would obtain 
24 seats. Injustice had been done to the Madigas in the last forty-five years to 
the tune of 120 assembly seats.” 

Table 8.2 shows the number of available reserved seats in Indian Parlia- 
ment in Lok Sabha (the house of the people, consisting of popularly elected 
representatives) for the Dalits in the state and their distribution. Of the fifty- 
four seats in the first nine sessions, the Madigas held eighteen and the Malas 
thirty-six. But had these seats been distributed proportionally, the numbers 
of seats would have been reversed. “The underrepresentation of the Madi- 
gas, the pamphlet asserted, “is a gross injustice against the Madigas and 
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TABLE 8.2. Distribution of Six Reserved Seats 
in the Lok Sabha in Indian Parliament for Madigas 
and Malas in the First Nine Sessions (1951-95) 


Number of seats reserved for scheduled castes 


Madigas Malas 
For first nine For first nine 
Seats Per session sessions Per session sessions 
Number per share 4 36 2 18 
of population 
Number actually 2 18 4 36 
held 


Source: Satyasodhana, Reservationlu Madigalakem Chesindi, 6-7. 


other similarly placed Dalit castes, an injustice that is against the equality 
principle of democracy? *# 

Two points are clear from this. First, injustice has been conceived of in 
terms of the Madigas’ underrepresentation in the opportunities accorded 
to the Dalit group. Second, proportional representation of the underrepre- 
sented Madigas in these opportunities is associated with democratic equality, 
which in turn is envisioned as social justice. Before we discuss these ideas, let 
us examine the MMN’s counterargument. 

The MMN’s response to the argument of under-representation was grounded 
on the notion of merit. Two claims made by members of this group are note- 
worthy. First, it was argued by the Mala youth that “the Madigas eat beef, drink 
and loaf around, whereas we work hard.”*° Second, C. R. Sekhar, a writer and 
an activist in the MMN, justifies the overrepresentation of the Malas in the 
following way: “The dominant presence of the Malas in the Scheduled Caste 
reservation is because of their self-respect and social conscience. . . . The Ma- 
digas were underrepresented in the reservations because they have neither 
self-respect nor social conscience. The self-respect and social conscience of 
the Malas helped them develop social consciousness, which in turn endowed 
them with not merely the intellectual ability and power to recognize social 
injustices but also the courage required to fight against those injustices. .. . 
We have developed merit and power as part of our ongoing struggle against 
social injustices?“ 

Two underlying elements in this argument are that self-respect and so- 
cial conscience are equated with merit and that the overrepresentation of the 
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Malas and underrepresentation of the Madigas in the reservation opportuni- 
ties were justified from the possession and nonpossession, respectively, of 
merit by the two castes. 

The Malas’ claim of merit is a moral claim on society. “It is simultaneously,’ 
as Satish Deshpande succinctly put it, “a claim in the sense of an assertion 
about myself (my capabilities, competence, and at the broadest level moral 
worth); and a claim in the sense of an expectation or demand addressed to 
the rest of the world?*® As a moral claim, the merit argument of the MMN 
provides sufficient justification for their overrepresentation in the reserved 
opportunities. But how does one acquire merit, and how do we measure 
it? In other words, are there any indicators to measure merit? Deshpande, 
following Marc Galanter, points out three indicators of merit—(a) economic 
resources (for previous education, training, materials, freedom from work, 
and so on), (b) social and cultural resources (networks of contacts, confi- 
dence, guidance and advice, information, and so on), and (c) intrinsic ability 
and hard work—and it is the combination of these conditions that allows 
people to acquire merit. When Malas justify their overrepresentation from 
the standpoint of merit, they are claiming that economic and cultural re- 
sources are not important, but differences in intrinsic ability alone account 
for the differences between the Madigas and Malas. 

Interestingly, what Malas did not recognize is that their merit claim actu- 
ally makes a strong case against them because it could exclude them from 
the purview of representation.” One of the considerations in the institution- 
alization of reservation opportunities for Dalits—in addition to compensat- 
ing them for the historical inequalities heaped on them by the Hindu upper 
castes—is to eliminate socioeconomic inequalities between them and caste 
Hindus.” Whether or not the Malas have improved their socioeconomic con- 
ditions so as to be on par with caste Hindus, their very claim of merit implies 
that they already have improved themselves in comparison with the other 
members of the Dalit group. This means that the difference is not in merit, but 
in educational access, and this should take away the reverse discriminatory 
advantage that Malas receive. Otherwise, with their improved situation, they 
will continue to entrench themselves in the reservation opportunities and 
thus minimize the opportunities available for the marginalized castes.° 

The issue of “under-representation of certain categories of people; ac- 
cording to Anne Phillips, “is often so stark that its injustice seems beyond 
question.”*? However, if one were to disaggregate injustice from underrepre- 
sentation and examine the latter on its own terms, the general claim that a 
lack of equal or proportionate caste presence in public employment consti- 
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tutes an injustice could be disputed on three grounds. First, it might be 
argued that a certain group of people is underrepresented in the government 
jobs in comparison with some other group of people because the first group’s 
members lack the education and required skills for particular jobs. Second, 
it may be argued that the claim that a group’s representation in the public 
employment must be proportional to its demographic weight is based on the 
assumption that the members of all groups have an equal desire for bureau- 
cratic jobs. It is possible, however, that this assumption is false. In that case, 
“disproportionalities in group presence in the bureaucracy would reflect the 
diversity in preference between groups, rather than any injustice”* Third, 
it might be argued that since administrative jobs are mainly middle-class 
jobs, a group’s underrepresentation in those jobs does not constitute injustice 
against that group. The bureaucracy would mirror the demographic profiles 
of the social groups, as David Rosenbloom observes, “only if all major social 
groups are distributed equally, in proportional terms, along the social strati- 
fication system.”*° 

The above three arguments, however, could be contested from the points 
of view of social justice and of democracy. First, from the point of view of 
social justice, in any given society, if one group of people lacks the requisite 
education or skills for administrative jobs in comparison with other groups, 
that in itself constitutes structural injustice. To remedy such injustice, a struc- 
tural solution that ensures the representation of the disadvantaged group in 
administrative jobs is necessary. Second, an individual’s choice or preference 
in any given society is always formed both according to “what has been set 
as a norm’ and in consonance with the opportunities available to him or 
her. By restricting the “lower castes” to inferior occupations and viewing 
their culture as inferior, caste Hindus do not merely misrecognize the human 
agency of the “lower castes” but also reduce the self-confidence that they 
can acquire through their culture.” Furthermore, except for the reservations, 
the opportunities available to the “lower castes” are so meager that occupa- 
tions beyond their traditional caste occupations are hard to imagine. It is the 
combination of structurally confined opportunities and a socially molded 
inferior personality that destroys the motivation and confidence needed for 
“lower castes” to aspire to prestigious positions in employment and education. 
Moreover, “to take preference as given would be to ignore the possibility that 
differences in preferences along group lines might be reflective of patterns 
of structural inequality, patterns that are themselves the product of the in- 
teraction of cultural and economic injustices, of injustice of recognition and 
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The dominant presence of members of certain social groups and an ab- 
sence of members of marginalized social groups in public employment, 
education, and other state sectors clearly provides evidence of injustice in 
a democracy.” In any case, what must be recognized here is that the system 
of reservation is a “representational mechanism” to mirror the proportion 
of Dalits and Adivasis in society in the domains of public educational and 
employment opportunities and legislative bodies and to ensure democracy." 
And a categorization of that representation is simply extending this concept 
of mirror representation within the Dalit category. 


Malas and Madigas: The Question of Fair Representation 


The mass agitations of the MRPS triggered a new debate on questions of 
social justice and representation in the Telugu Public sphere. A key feature 
of this new debate was Madiga’s contention that the Mala Dalit caste domi- 
nate all sectors of public employment, education, political institutions, and 
media. Dandora, “beating up of drums” in Telugu, now became a symbol 
of the struggle for social justice, categorization, and the public discussion 
was labeled as Dandora debate. The second key theme of the Dandora de- 
bate is what I call the unit of justice. While the MRPs demanded caste-based 
redistribution of reservation opportunities so that every caste in the Dalit 
category would have an opportunity to access its legitimate share, the MMN 
strongly objected and favored category-based justice (or the continuation of 
the existing pattern of distribution). 

The MRPs has made two arguments in support of its demand. First, it has 
argued that although quotas were provided for Dalits as a group, the Malas 
have been monopolizing those opportunities. As a consequence, marginal- 
ized castes like the Madigas and the Rellis were deprived of their legitimate 
share in the common opportunities, and such deprivation, in turn, resulted 
in their further marginalization.” Second, “educationally [the] Madiga caste 
is far behind [the] Mala caste” and therefore the “first generation educated 
[Madiga] youth will find it difficult to make a mark in the competition for re- 
served posts.” To support its argument about Mala dominance in the field of 
education, such as engineering, medicine, pharmacy, and management, the 
MRPS Offered evidence (see table 8.3). As one activist of MRPS argued, “the 
quantum of reservation has been decided in proportion to the population of 
SCs against the monopoly of one or two castes. Similarly, no single subcaste 
should be allowed to corner reservation benefits disproportionate to their 
population. As such it is time that this issue is considered in all its aspects and 
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TABLE 8.3. Admission of Scheduled Castes Students in Educational Institutions of 
Andhra Pradesh in Academic Year 1996-97 


Group 

Courses [in all educational Mala Madiga Adi- Andhra Relli 
institutions] [C] [B] [D] [A] Total 
B.Tech 64% 26% 10% — 100% 
B.E 73% 23% 4% — 100% 
M.B.B.S 77% 20% 3% — 100% 
Law 56% 37% 7% — 100% 
B.Ed 71% 28% 1% — 100% 
Sciences [M.Tech, M.Sc.] 65% 33% 2% — 100% 
Arts [M.Com, M.A.] 71% 28% 1% — 100% 
Degree Courses [B.Sc, 68% 29% 2% 1 100% 
B.Com, B.A.] 

Andhra Pradesh Welfare 62% 35% 2% 1 100% 


Residential Schools 
[class 5 to intermediate] 


I.A.S. Coaching Admission 89% 10% 1% = 100% 


Source: Mehra, Report: National Commission to Examine the Issue of Sub-Categorization, 67. 


entry of the less advanced among Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes 
should be enabled through the method of sub-categorization” in the state.® 
There are two crucial aspects of these arguments. First, caste is the cru- 
cial factor, both in the monopolization and deprivation of opportunities (for 
evidence, see table 8.4), and therefore caste should be the basis for any re- 
distributional measures. This would facilitate the marginalized castes’ access 
to their legitimate share of benefits. And second, the MRPs also pointed out 
the gap between the abilities of the dominant and marginalized Dalit castes. 
While the former group, whose members have been benefiting from oppor- 
tunities generation after generation, are equipped with the required skills for 
competition, the same is not true for the latter, whose members have just 
begun to enter the arenas of public education and government jobs. Thus, 
continuing the existing pattern of distribution would continue to deny the 
marginalized castes opportunities. Finally, it must be recognized here that the 
demand for categorization does not include a demand for compensation for 
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TABLE 8.4 Representation of the Scheduled Caste Employees, 
specially Malas and Madigas, in the Total (State-Level) Opportunities 
in Andhra Pradesh in the Reserved Category, 1991 


Groups 

Mala Madiga Adi-Andhra  Relli 
Department (C) (B) (D) (D) Total 
Total scheduled caste 62,055 20,384 6,149 1,333 89,921 
employees 
Central government and public 5,896 3,756 1,112 83 10,847 
sector undertakings 
State public sector 733 369 33 2 eee 
undertakings 
Local bodies 1,675 1,431 383 348 3,837 
Andhra Pradesh social 303 202 3 3 511 
welfare residential educational 
institutions 
State government (15) district 10,703 7282 2,402 577. 20,964 
offices with sweepers and 
public health workers 
State government (15) district 10,402 6,025 1,822 — 18,249 
offices without sweepers and 
public health workers 
Secretariat (19 departments) 169 70 20 — 259 
Head of the 66 university 2,101 1,216 149 43 3,509 
departments 
Universities 534 423 110 150 1,217 
Tirumala Tirupati Devastanam 951 357 115 126 1,549 
(temple trust) 
Indian administrative service 32 10 — — 42 
officers in the state 
Indian administrative service 85 15 — — 100 
officers in central and other 
states 
Indian police service officers 10 3 — — 13 
in the state 
Indian police service officers 25 4 — — 29 
in central and other states 
Deputy collectors (civil service) 50 14 — — 54 
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TABLE 8.4 (continued) 


Groups 
Mala Madiga Adi-Andhra  Relli 

Department (C) (B) (D) (D) Total 
Magistrates 25 4 — — 29 
Government pleaders 15 3 — — 18 
Health department officers 17 5 — — 22 
Social welfare department 4 1 — — 5 
officers 

Andhra Pradesh state road 20 4 — — 24 


transport corporation officers 


Source: Mehra, Report: National Commission to Examine the Issue of Sub-Categorization, 69-70. 


what the marginalized castes have been losing on account of the appropria- 
tion of opportunities by the dominant Dalit castes. The marginalized castes 
are seeking only justice in the present and future distribution of the Dalit 
quota. 

The MMN has put forward two arguments in its opposition to caste-based 
reservations. First, Venkatarao Mallela has justified the MMN’s position on 
the ground of the “distributional dynamics” of social justice.** In his theory 
of social justice, Mallela divides Indian society into three primary groups— 
exploiter, proletariat, and oppressed—and argues that the distribution of 
power and wealth among these three groups should be undertaken in a 
phased manner. In the first stage, the distribution of justice should be con- 
fined to the exploiter and the proletariat. Once that distribution has taken 
place, the second stage begins, during which the oppressed will be given their 
share of justice; this is also the stage at which the internal problems of the op- 
pressed will be sorted out. I am sure that Mallela’s theory of justice would be 
enthusiastically received by the Hindu upper castes, for he employs an argu- 
ment that has been made by them since the inception of reservations.® It is 
clear that to ignore inequalities and differences within the Dalit group and to 
evade the MRPS’s claim of caste-based justice, Mallela rather cleverly employs 
the idea of class groups and does not even acknowledge the existence of caste. 

Second, P. V. Rao, president of the MMN, rejects the caste-based distribu- 
tion or categorization demand as part of an erroneous and dangerous trend. 
He argues that it is inevitable that the more advanced group (the Malas) 
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would benefit because of their high levels of education. He cautions that if 
“we begin the categorization process, we would have to continue this process 
until the end of human race.”®* There are two elements in this argument: 
categorization benefits the advanced sections within the marginalized castes; 
and categorization sets a dangerous precedent, for it creates space for further 
categorizations. Let us examine these arguments one after the other. 

The argument that the benefits of categorization will be appropriated by 
the advanced groups within the marginalized castes applies equally to the 
Malas’ own case.® It was the Malas’ appropriation of common opportunities 
that forced the Madigas to demand categorization. And what must be clearly 
recognized here is that without categorization, even those advanced groups 
among the marginalized castes would not be able to avail themselves of the 
benefits of reservations. This means that as long as the castes that have been 
appropriating opportunities continue to do so, the marginalized castes will 
continue to be excluded.® 

Arguably, the MMN’s claim that categorization would result only in repro- 
ducing similar injustices is correct, since the immediate beneficiaries of cat- 
egorization would almost certainly not be the most disadvantaged among the 
marginalized. This is, in fact, one of the main concerns of the Madigas. For 
instance, the Madigas of the Telangana region have been expressing concern 
over the disproportionate advantage likely to be taken by the Madigas from 
coastal Andhra in the event of categorization, since the latter group already 
enjoys better educational opportunities than the former. Similar concerns 
are also expressed by the Madiga women: “Madiga women constitute half of 
the Madiga population. Of the total reservation benefits received by our men, 
we do not get even 1 percent of those benefits. As women we face triple dis- 
crimination against us, and that should be taken into consideration in the dis- 
tribution of the reservations ... we demand categorization of reservations on 
the basis of caste, and we also demand categorization on the basis of gender”? 

The Madigas of the Telangana region feel disadvantaged on account of 
caste and regional backwardness, and Madiga women feel disadvantaged on 
account of gender, caste, and class. They demand that these three aspects 
should be taken into account in the distribution of opportunities. This is nei- 
ther the first nor the last such demand from marginalized groups, for “we live 
in a society with deep group oppressions . . . [the] complete elimination of 
which is only a remote possibility.” It is incumbent on us to constantly seek 
ways to redress injustices and construct a just society. We must understand 
the MMN’s argument for categorization and put in context the concerns ex- 
pressed by Telangana Madigas and Madiga women. 
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Let me lay out my views of the present categorization demand.” If the 
SC reservations were categorized, the Madigas would, on the basis of their 
proportion of the Dalit group in AP, secure 7 percent of the opportunities 
reserved for Dalits. As AP is divided into three regions (coastal Andhra, 
Telangana, and Rayalaseema), to ensure that the Madigas in each of these 
regions get their share of opportunities, that 7 percent would be divided into 
three. While the Madigas in the coastal Andhra and Rayalaseema regions 
will be given 2 percent each, those in the Telangana region will have 3 percent 
simply because a majority of Madigas live there. Furthermore, each region's 
share should be divided equally between Madiga men and women. That 
distribution would take three aspects of backwardness into account: caste, 
region, and gender. In the future, if rural Madigas, disadvantaged by lack 
of opportunities in education and employment in comparison with their 
counterparts in urban areas, demand further categorization, then each re- 
gions share of opportunities would be divided into two equal shares. Thus, 
a further categorization of existing opportunities means dividing the share 
into four shares, where 1 percent of opportunities would be divided equally 
between Madiga men and women in urban areas and the remaining 1 percent 
would be distributed equally between Madiga men and women in rural areas. 
In the future, even after such distribution, if some Madigas were to demand 
categorization on another just basis, a further categorization should be made. 
If one were to add a fifth element of difference or backwardness to the al- 
ready existing four elements (caste, region, gender, and rural versus urban), 
each 0.50 percent of opportunities would be divided into two shares of 
0.25 percent, and any further addition to the existing list of differences 
would mean dividing each share of 0.25 percent again. Thus, each additional 
element would reduce the share of opportunities, and we would finally reach 
the point at which group differences would be replaced by individual differ- 
ences, so that each person would avail him- or herself of opportunities. Thus, 
the argument that one categorization would open the door for other future 
categorizations is logically valid. But unlike the MMN, I would like to treat 
this as a way to solve inequalities among Dalits rather than as a barrier to 
solving them.” 

The third key theme in the Dandora debate concerns opportunities for 
empowerment, while the MRPs grounded its demand for categorization on the 
idea of accessing modern opportunities. Vara Prasad, a MRPS campaigner, 
maintains that “just like the Malas or any other caste in the society, we also 
want to send our children to schools, colleges, and universities. . . . Unlike 
most of the Madigas, who toil throughout the year as agricultural laborers or 
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sandal repairers, at least some of our children would have the opportunity to 
go to colleges, become educated, and get some jobs.”” 

Prasad’s observation mirrors the genuine aspiration of the unfortunate 
Madigas to access modern opportunities and improve their lives. Although 
the MRPS’s argument of deprivation is valid, discrimination against the Ma- 
digas justifies their demands more than their deprivation does. The response 
of the MMN is a typical one. “Since the Madigas had the leather-making oc- 
cupation,” it was argued, “the best way to empower them is to give them help 
so as to develop their traditional occupations, especially the leather work?” 
It is true that leatherworking was one of the traditional occupations of the 
Madigas. But such work—skinning dead cattle, tanning hides, and making 
and repairing sandals by hand—has never been an instrument in their so- 
cioeconomic advancement. In fact, besides being poorly rewarded, these oc- 
cupations are stigmatized, and almost by definition they reduce the social 
status of the Madigas. It must be recognized here that the economic assis- 
tance argument is one of the most potent casteist arguments. K. Balagopal re- 
torts: “Uplift them from their poverty and give them economic assistance to 
improve their traditional occupations . . . but do not breach our preserve of 
expanding knowledge and the status and opportunities it carries.” In other 
words, the premise of the Malas’ arguments is that while Malas should work 
their way out of the structure of caste-determined occupations, the Madigas 
should continue to live inside them. 


Malas and Madigas: Unity and Uniformity 


Two major concerns in the Dandora debate are related to unity and unifor- 
mity. While the MMN rejected categorization on the basis of Dalit unity, the 
MRPS, in contrast, built its demand for categorization on the idea of the uni- 
formity of the Dalit group. The MMN, in its rejection of categorization, made 
three arguments to emphasize Dalit unity: 


Malas and Madigas all are Dalits; all are oppressed and exploited in 
the Brahmanical caste system. The Manuvadis are jealous of our unity, 
and categorization is their political conspiracy to divide and rule the 
Ambedkar’s family.” 


At present whenever there is any incident of atrocities against any caste 
among the Dalit community, all the castes together face the tyranny of 


the upper castes and agitate against such incidents united. However, 
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after the castes are divided into groups, members of other castes or 
groups will not come forward to protect the victims if the latter do not 
belong either to the caste or group of the former.” 


After categorization people would give their vote to their caste can- 
didates only... there will be unprecedented political competitions, 
which leads to social animosities among Dalits as every Dalit caste 
would field its own candidate in the reserved constituencies.” 


Three points are clear from the above arguments. First, both the Malas 
and the Madigas are considered part of the Ambedkar family (that is, the 
Dalit category), and the Madigas have nothing to do with the demand for cat- 
egorization, for that was a political conspiracy of the Hindu upper castes to 
destroy the unity of the family. Second, there are two negative consequences 
of Dalit disunity: (a) all the Dalits would not be obliged either to protect Dalit 
victims or protest against atrocities if the victims did not belong to their caste 
or subcaste (in other words, categorization would trick Dalits into thinking 
and acting to promote narrow, caste-based interests rather than the lofty 
goals of the larger group, and that would adversely affect the security of indi- 
vidual Dalit castes), and (b) disunity among Dalits would perpetuate the rule 
of the Hindu upper castes. This statement even suggests that the domination of 
the Hindu upper castes is necessary for the preservation of the brotherhood 
of Dalits. Finally, it is assumed here that categorization results in unwanted 
political competition and social animosities among Dalit castes (implying 
that such competition and animosities did not exist among Dalits prior to 
the categorization demand). 

Now, let us examine the MRPS’s argument of uniformity among the Dalits. 
Interestingly, the MRPs also used the language of family and Dalit unity. For 
the MRPS, however, unity could be achieved only when reservation oppor- 
tunities were equally (that is, proportionately)*’ distributed among all the 
children of Ambedkar. Krishna Madiga maintains: “Ambedkar, the father 
to both Madigas and Malas, left them with the property of reservations but 
that property should be equally distributed between the two sons rather than 
appropriated by one son?”® Arguing along similar lines, Krupakar Madiga 
insists that “distributive justice among all the castes is an indispensable step 
before we join other Dalit castes for political power’* He clearly recognizes 
the importance of Dalit unity in the fight against the forces of Hindutva, 
both in the social and political realms. But he believes that such a fight needs 
to be preceded by justice for all castes in the Dalit group. Thus, both the 
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Mala Mahanadu and the Madiga Dandora have sought Dalit unity on the 
similar grounds—to fight the common enemy and to promote common in- 
terests through political power. The one crucial difference between them is 
that while the latter asks that internal problems be sorted out before any 
common action is undertaken, the former sees that common action as a 
strategy of avoiding discussion on internal problems. For the former, the 
enormity of the threat posed by the enemy is a sufficient condition for seek- 
ing unity. 

Is unity possible without equality? Before answering this question, let me 
bring in an argument made by Jupaka Subhadra, a Dalit writer and supporter 
of the Dandora. She argues: “How is it possible for a person on the floor to 
join hands with another person who is on the terrace for friendship, for unity, 
for working together, and for fighting against the Manu dharma? Is unity 
possible between two unequal individuals? ... Unity is possible between 
equals and not between unequal[s]?® 

Subhadra’s argument has three elements. First, she points out the common 
enemy—the Manu dharma (ancient Hindu law)—of both the Madigas and 
Malas; second, she recognizes the need for a united front against that com- 
mon enemy; and third, she emphasizes the conditions required for unity. 
Unity can only be achieved between two equal parties. 

Now let us analyze the normative claims involved in concepts of “family” 
and “unity.” First of all, we need to recognize that what is being claimed in the 
concepts of the “Ambedkar family” and “Dalit unity” is in the self-interest of 
both the Malas and the Madigas. This can be explained from two perspec- 
tives. First, both the Madigas and the Malas, as the castes at the bottom of 
caste hierarchy, are vulnerable to atrocities and discrimination on the part of 
the Hindu upper castes. No caste is strong enough to fight against the Hindu 
upper castes on its own. In fact, whenever the upper castes commit atrocities 
against Dalits, it is always strategically against an individual Dalit caste rather 
than Dalits as a group. For instance, in Karamchedu village, despite the pres- 
ence of both Malas and Madigas, the Kammas organized a massacre against 
the Madigas alone; in Chunduru, they acted against the Malas alone. Thus, 
unity between the castes serves the interest of each one. 

Second, on the political front unity is also in the interest of all Dalit castes. 
As Phillips points out, “partly this is no more than efficiency: to change the 
world we need the weight of numbers.”** No Dalit caste alone has enough 
demographic weight to win elections. Phrases like “Dalit family” and “Dalit 
unity” are simply veils of social courtesy designed to hide the uglier face of 
self-interest. Of course, it is true that sometimes “members of families are 
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bound by ties of sentiment and affection and willingly acknowledge duties 
in contradiction to self-interest.’ But in the case of the Madiga Dandora 
and the Mala Mahanadu, it is not affection for an individual family, but their 
own caste group’s sociopolitical interests, that motivated both the organiza- 
tions to advance such arguments in the debate. Third, I do not agree with the 
MMN’Ss argument that categorization would lead to intercaste competition, 
rivalry, and animosity among Dalits. In fact, the prevailing intercaste animosi- 
ties are due to the domination of one caste or a few castes of the opportunities 
reserved for the group as a whole. And categorization, in my opinion, should 
lead to amity within the group, camaraderie rather than competition or an- 
imosity. In other words, competition among the Dalit castes is due to the 
disproportionate appropriation of opportunities by a few castes, and if that 
condition were eliminated, there would be no reason for intercaste rivalries 
and competition.*° 


Conclusion 


Three major concerns of contemporary Dalit politics and activism are po- 
litical power, reservations in the private sector, and the Dalits’ share in the 
nation’s resources.*” The demand for the extension of reservations in the pri- 
vate sector has become very important in current Indian politics. This de- 
mand reflects the confidence of some Dalits that they can compete against 
the upper-caste groups in the job market. But a pertinent question that begs 
to be asked at this juncture is who among the Dalits, or which castes within the 
Dalit category, are actually equipped to compete against the upper castes? 
Above I noted that certain Dalit castes—namely, the Chamars, Mahars, Malas, 
Namasudras, Rajbanshis, Paraiyars, and Pallars—have availed themselves 
of a portion of the reservation opportunities that is disproportionate to 
their share of the Dalit population. Simply on account of their continuous 
domination of these opportunities, these dominant social groups are well 
equipped, materially and culturally, to compete against the upper castes in 
the private sector. Quite obviously, while claims of this sort and the demand 
for reservations in the private sector assumes the presence of advantaged 
Dalits on the one hand, the demand for categorization of the existing Dalit 
reservation by castes like the Madigas, Rellis, and Arundhatiyars assumes 
the presence of the disadvantaged Dalits on the other. If reservations for 
Dalits are extended to the private sector, indisputably the dominant groups 
among the Dalits would be the first to gain from that extension. Conversely, 
those Dalit castes that have already been disadvantaged in the public sector 
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would not even dream of jobs in the private sector. This means that they will 
either be limited to caste-based occupations such as tanning, sandal-making, 
or—even worse—scavenging or be condemned to work as waged laborers in 
the urban areas forever. 

In any case, what we have to recognize here is that neglecting the question 
of social justice for the marginalized Dalit castes would be counterproductive 
to the ongoing movement for reservations in the private sector. For, as we 
have already been warned, “unless a fair distribution of the reservation facili- 
ties through the method of categorization of reservations is guaranteed to the 
marginalized, we would go to the extent of launching a counter movement 
against the demand for reservations in the private sector?” Such warnings 
give us some indication of the future challenges posed to the Dalit movement 
from within the Dalit community. Whether or not the marginalized Dalit 
castes launch a countermovement against reservations in the private sector, 
the dominant Dalit castes will have to confront this opposition either before 
or after the realization of Dalit reservations in the private sector. 

This essay is an attempt to interrogate the issue of social justice and the 
question of categorization of sc reservations. Through that interrogation it 
aimed to reveal paradoxes in the system of positive discrimination for the 
scs in India. To understand and analyze the Dandora debate on the ques- 
tion of categorization in AP critically, I began this essay with an examination 
of the main principles behind the system of quotas. Following this, I briefly 
noted the mixed results that were produced among the Dalits by the quota 
system. At the root of these mixed results, I have argued, is the construction 
of the category called scs. Disregarding the socioeconomic differences and 
advantages and disadvantages among the untouchable castes, the colonial 
state described them as scs and instituted political reservations for them. 
This practice was diligently followed by the state in postindependence India. 
Although this might have given the divergent castes within the sc category 
a common identity, in fact it could not erase the socioeconomic and political 
differences among them. ‘These differences inevitably played a crucial role 
in whether or not various Dalit castes could avail themselves of the reserva- 
tions. Those castes that have historically been in an advantageous position, in 
comparison with the other castes in the Dalit category, have taken advantage 
of the reservations. The other castes could not do so, and their members con- 
tinue to practice caste-based traditional occupations. Over time this has led 
to the emergence of dominant and disadvantaged castes within the Dalit cat- 
egory. The former are in a better position (both economically and culturally) 
to compete against the upper castes in the job market than the latter, whose 
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members remain unequipped to do so. They are not even in a position to take 
advantage of opportunities in the public sector. Terrified by the withdrawal 
of the state from the welfare arena and market activities and the subsequent 
emergence of the market as the main source of employment, especially since 
the early 1990s, marginalized Dalit castes such as the Madigas demanded the 
categorization of the sc reservations. The dominant Dalit castes responded to 
this demand with impassioned protests. I have critically examined the catego- 
rization debate, or the Dandora debate, that took place between the MRPs of 
the Madigas and the MMN of the Malas in ap. What is interesting about this 
debate is that while the MRPs argued its case for categorization of the sc res- 
ervations based on the original principles behind the reservation system, the 
MMN argued against categorization by relying on ideas found in Brahmanism. 
In my analysis of the debate, I have situated myself between both sides and 
argued their cases from their perspectives. Eventually, however, I took the side 
of the MRPs and argued for categorization of the sc reservations as an effective 
method of distributing reservation opportunities among all the castes within 
the Dalit category. I have also noted the possible replication of the existing 
situation in the private sector, if the demand for sc reservations in that sector 
meets with success without the categorization of existing reservations. 


NOTES 


This essay is the result of my personal engagement with the categorization question 
for the past thirteen years, both as a Madiga who is yearning to see the realization 
of categorization not just for the empowerment of the Madigas but largely also 
for other marginalized castes in the Dalit category and as a scholar who is deeply 
interested in the project of broadening democracy and social justice for marginal- 
ized groups. Although I have penned this essay, the material and analysis come 
from Krishna Madiga, Krupakar Madiga, and millions of other Madigas who have 
been struggling for social justice for the past nineteen years—to them, my grateful 
thanks. I also would like to thank K. Balagopal, Prakash C. Sarangi, Sasheej Hegde, 
Chitra Panikkar, Sharmila Sreekumar, Sudipta Kaviraj, Rochana Bajpai, and Mat- 
thew Nelson for their ideas and comments on this essay. My thanks to the partici- 
pants of the following conferences: the Forum for Cultural Studies, the University of 
Hyderabad in 2001; the Fourth Essex Conference on Political Theory, Rhetoric and 
Politics, the University of Essex, 2003; and the Princeton Institute for International 
and Regional Studies Graduate Student Conference, Princeton University, 2006. I thank 
Steven Wilkinson for commenting on the first draft of this essay and the two anonymous 
reviewers for their helpful suggestions on my essay submitted to this volume. 
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86. I am aware that the initiation of categorization at one level would solidify in- 
tercaste competitions, but it would open up intracaste competitions and rivalries. But 
this cannot be a good reason to reject categorization. In the future, if there is going to 
be intracaste competition as a result of categorization, we will need to find a way to 
resolve it. 

87. Another issue that should have been a major concern of Dalit politics is Dalit 
human rights. But that concern has been monopolized by nongovernmental organiza- 
tions. This does not mean that I underestimate the contributions made by nongovern- 
mental organizations—both in India and elsewhere—in internationalizing the Dalit 
question. In any case, the question of what the organizations did to Dalit politics and 
movements is a serious one that merits careful analysis and examination. 

88. Interview with Mallavarapu Nagaiah Madiga, President, MRPs, Guntur district 
in Mangalagiri, April 14, 2007. 
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Are the Dalits moving away from a tradition-sanctioned life of stigma, dis- 
crimination, and violence? One way of answering the question, according 
to many scholars, is to study how many Dalits are wriggling out of their 
caste identity and entering class. Caste is understood, for the purposes of 
this essay, as birth-based and primordial, immutable, and immobile, whereas 
class is more of an economic category associated with urban industrial soci- 
ety. Therefore, membership in a caste is preordained, while one can choose 
one’s class. In fact, it is possible—though rare—for someone to move from 
the top class to the bottom one or vice versa during a lifetime. The way caste 
and class are defined in the preceding two sentences may be questioned or 
dismissed as lacking in clarity. However, the purpose of the exercise is to 
show the chief contrast between the two: one’s caste as well as a castes place 
within the system cannot be changed; but membership in a class is flexible in 
the sense that those seeking entry can gain it by fulfilling certain conditions, 
though class may also be rigid—an upper class can never become lower, 
and the underclass will be the same everywhere.' 

There is widespread interest among scholars and policy makers in under- 
standing the dynamics that engender better living conditions for the Dalits. 
There are about 201 million Dalits in India, according to the 2011 census. Of- 
ficially known as the scheduled castes, the Dalits were known in the first half 


of the twentieth century as the depressed classes or Harijans. “Untouchables” 
is a more accurate appellation, as it transcends time and space: all over the 
world, the Dalits are known as the former untouchables. Moreover, they are 
untouchables due to custom and religion. But the law, enacted after India be- 
came independent in 1947, not only abolished the practice of untouchability 
but accorded full citizenship to the Dalits. 

The history of the past six decades has been punctuated by several land- 
mark laws and public policy initiatives, including an extensive program of af- 
firmative action in the form of job and educational quotas. These efforts were 
meant to end the social and economic disabilities that the Dalits suffered due 
to their identity, and also to help them achieve parity with other groups. “In 
other words,’ write Loren Demerath, N. J. Demerath, and Surinder Jodhka— 
who call the idea behind the whole enterprise a “simplistic and evolutionist 
view” —“the ‘closed’ and ‘hierarchical’ structure of caste was to give way to an 
‘oper’ system of stratification based on individual achievement and merit”? 
This essay is meant to study exactly that. 

Such a journey from caste to class must be seen as epoch making. But 
any attempt to understand that journey, or exodus, confronts hurdles that 
are more demanding than the original question. Even if one sets aside the 
question on how useful the caste-to-class approach will be, one suffers from 
the paucity of empirical studies that can have somewhat wider currency. A 
few area studies, undoubtedly useful, will give us at best a vague picture. The 
caste-to-class move of Dalits, being a relative issue, can be evaluated only in 
relation to other groups by a study of long-term social and economic trends. 

This essay does not delve into the rich and extensive literature on caste, 
class, whether they are the same or different, and so on. Nor does it deal with 
the issue of ideology or culture-specific values. For example, Henri Stern 
warns us of the dangers of “Western ethnocentrism,” which idealizes class 
“in terms of the ‘objective’ aggregate economic position of individuals” and 
of the tendency to “confuse the study of change with the study of structures” 
and declares his belief that “caste and class belong to two different universes”? 
and hence not fit to compare. In contrast, Andre Beteille takes a more nuanced 
view that caste and class “resemble each other in some respects and differ 
in others.” Irrespective of academic debates on whether caste and class are 
similar or they belong to different universes, the fact remains that the In- 
dian state made its value choice when it sought to delegitimize caste in all its 
forms. For the “lower castes” whose backwardness is attributed to their caste, 
any betterment of their condition is treated as acquiring a new identity that 
either replaces their caste identity or becomes too predominant to ignore. 
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There are four points about caste and class among the Dalits that deserve 
our attention: we need to understand the links between caste and class; eco- 
nomic and social change reflecting change in social structures tends to vary 
across space and time, and that variation needs explanation; similarly, we 
should explore intra-Dalit variation in terms of change and mobility; and 
finally, we need to investigate how Dalits have fared relative to others. This 
essay will strive to explore these four points. The final section is devoted to 
highlighting the importance of how public perceptions and media imagery 
feed on each other to the detriment of the Dalits. 


Is Class Relevant in a Caste-Ridden Society? 


In a cartoon published in the Indian Express on April 1, 1978, the famous 
cartoonist Abu Abraham had one of his characters quip, “We shall need a 
commission to decide whether the atrocities are on Harijans or on peasants 
who happen to be Harijans.”° Did it matter to the people who were subjected 
to violence which label had been used to trigger or justify the violence? It 
might as well be that Abraham was having a dig at his communist friends, 
who would reject caste as irrelevant to understanding India. However, more 
often the “class is irrelevant” school enjoyed popular support and academic 
respectability. Ironically, both viewpoints have rarely been advanced to ben- 
efit the Dalits or other victims of caste. In fact, most of the scholarly debate 
on caste falls, to borrow a medical analogy, into pathology and stops short of 
therapeutics. Can we use a cartoon published in 1978 to answer a contempo- 
rary question? 

The Abraham cartoon serves as an appropriate metaphor in two respects 
even today. First, the reality on the ground still defies scholarship. Most view- 
points claim vindication by citing some recent official data or a research report. 
The ideological positions include only caste matters, only class matters, and 
caste is class. A stray incident is enough for people to debate whether caste— 
or class—is waning or reemerging. Two incidents that took place almost si- 
multaneously in 2007 will, if considered in isolation from one another, lead 
one to arrive at two diametrically opposite conclusions on caste. 

In assembly elections in Uttar Pradesh (UP) in that year, the Bahujan 
Samaj Party (BSP), a Dalit party, was voted into power as a result of the par- 
ty’s success in enlisting the support of the Brahman electorate, even though it 
was clear that Mayawati, leader of the BsP, would become the chief minister, 
which she did. The phenomenon, known as the Dalit-Brahman alliance, may 
have a narrow historical or political context or may even be transient, but it 
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should never have happened in a caste-ridden society. What lessons, then, 
can one draw from the UP experience? Is caste no longer relevant? Is UP, of 
all places, an exception? No doubt the uP example is subject to a diametri- 
cally opposite interpretation: castes are too preoccupied in accumulating po- 
litical power to be diligent about following the rules of caste. However, the 
fact that Brahman voters helped make a Dalit the chief minister is indicative 
of broader changes sweeping the country. 

The other incident is that the Gujjars, a middle caste, unleashed a violent 
agitation in Rajasthan demanding they be given scheduled tribe status. If 
considered in isolation, this event would lead us to believe that caste and caste 
wars are all that happen in India. 

Which of these two incidents, taking place during the same year in two 
northern states with a common border, is to be taken as representative of 
today’s India? They cannot be brushed aside as isolated incidents and hence 
exceptions, because enough evidence can be found in the country to support 
either viewpoint. 

On one hand, insistence on class is due to the concept’s universality in the 
sense both scholars and policy makers will be comfortable with it. However, 
class formation has been a difficult historical phenomenon in predominantly 
peasant societies everywhere. Even the term “class” did not come into currency 
in Europe prior to the late eighteenth century.° It should not be a surprise, 
then, that India, still more than two-thirds rural, still contains identities that 
are local, variegated, and contradictory. 

Second, as a result, scholarship on caste (or class) has been of little value 
to policy making in India, especially insofar as mitigating the condition of 
Dalits and other poor groups is concerned. An area study or a survey may be 
useful in academic terms, but it lacks wider applicability. This is not because 
scholarship on the subject is found wanting. In fact, seminal works on Indian 
society are legion. But public policy, being a blunt instrument, requires social 
categories that are applicable to larger geographical areas, if not to the whole 
nation. 

Yet another aspect that puts in doubt the relevance of the study of the 
caste-to-class movement of Dalits is the question whether the movement is 
linear in the sense of being, at least, not easily reversible. I further explore 
below the ironical situations in which Dalits are identified in both caste and 
class terms. A Dalit officer, Dalit politician, and Dalit doctor are some of the 
day-to-day contradictions we confront. Having the first Dalit president, the 
first Dalit chief justice, and so on are undoubtedly moments of pride for 
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the whole country as they symbolize certain progress. But can they be called 
part of a caste-to-class movement? The quibble is about identity. Michael 
Schumacher is a legendary Formula One champion. Nobody would even 
notice the etymology of his last name, which evolved from the profession of 
shoemakers. Maybe we are a couple of centuries too early to raise the issue 
of class among the Dalits. Even the target group thrives on the caste iden- 
tity. M. N. Srinivas underscored what would be needed to eradicate the caste 
system (which must precede the emergence of class): “The moral to be drawn 
is that an ideological attack on caste which is not backed up or underpinned 
by a mode of social production ignoring or violating caste-based division 
of labour, is totally inadequate. A combination of wholly new technologies, 
institutions, based on new principles, and a new ideology which includes 
democracy, equality and the idea of human dignity and self-respect has to 
be in operation for a considerable time in order to uproot the caste system” 
(emphasis added).’ 

That being the case, what do scholars say about the links between caste 
and class? The majority opinion during the past five decades has been that 
there is a positive correlation between caste and class. In other words, mem- 
bers of upper castes tend to be found predominantly in upper-class posi- 
tions, such as highly educated professionals, managers, and other leadership 
positions; members of the middle castes (Shudras) in middle-class positions, 
be they small and medium cultivators or other agriculturalists; and the Dalits 
are found in disproportionately high numbers in semiskilled and unskilled 
occupations. The so-called mobility or occupational shift usually takes place 
within a certain band, which cannot be called across-caste and across-class 
movement. 

For example, one of the earliest studies on class-caste relation, by Edwin 
Driver, was based on interviews conducted among 1 percent of the male 
heads of households in Nagpur District to find out “the relation of caste 
to occupational structure in urban and rural Central India?! According to 
Driver, nearly 59.7 percent of Dalits (members of the scheduled castes) in 
rural areas and 78.3 percent in urban areas were found in the bottom two 
occupational categories, semiskilled and unskilled. He also found “a posi- 
tive association between positions in the caste and occupational hierar- 
chies. ... The pattern in the urban area is more internally consistent. As one 
descends the caste hierarchy, the percentages of professionals and manageri- 
als decline, the combined percentages being: 39.4 for Brahmans... 4.1 for 
Scheduled Castes”? 
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Sanjay Kumar, Anthony Heath, and Oliver Heath came to the same con- 
clusions in 2002 as Driver did in 1962, in their study based on the National 
Election Study of 1996, conducted by the Centre for the Study of Developing 
Societies. The total number of respondents was 9,614, from 432 sampling 
points in 108 parliamentary constituencies. The study found that, in terms 
of mobility, 67 percent of the respondents remained stable, 19.4 percent ex- 
perienced upward mobility, the condition of 6.6 percent of the respondents 
deteriorated, and 7 percent experienced horizontal movements. 

Kumar and his coauthors acknowledge the past impact of caste in enabling 
members of upper castes to enter the privileged classes and assert that “upper 
caste membership still gives a statistically significant advantage.” But in a curi- 
ous U-turn, they write: “Our suspicion is that the class inequalities described in 
this paper are to be explained primarily by the resources—financial, educa- 
tional, and social—that the members of different classes possess and should 
not be ascribed to caste” (emphasis added). 

Comparing sample data collected for the National Election Study in 1971 
and 1996, the same authors in a subsequent study” sought to answer three 
questions: how mobile Indian society was; specifically, whether it became 
more mobile during the years between 1971 and 1996; and how much the 
relationship between caste and occupation had changed. Their conclusion 
was: “Another consistent pattern is for Dalits to be the group that is most 
highly concentrated in manual work. ... Overall, both with father/son class 
mobility and caste-class mobility, the dominant picture is one of continuity 
rather than change?” 

Anirudh Krishna has been able to deliver what is by far a definitive message 
based on a field survey about caste. According to his fieldwork, conducted 
in the late 1990s in sixty-nine villages in the adjoining areas of Rajasthan and 
Madhya Pradesh, “caste continues to be a primary source of social identity 
in these villages, people live in caste-specific neighborhoods, and the clothes 
that they wear reveal their caste identity. Yet insofar as political organization 
is concerned, caste no longer has primary importance. Non-caste-based po- 
litical entrepreneurs are more successful than others in delivering economic 
benefits and providing avenues for greater political participation, these find- 
ings show, and villagers associate with these entrepreneurs regardless of caste 
or religion?” 

Krishna identifies three factors in the emergence of these new leaders 
(naye neta): the spread of education in rural areas, a vast expansion of public 
programs in the countryside, and intensified political competition among 
major parties. This is a new phenomenon that took shape during the 1980s 
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and 1990s: “More villagers by far consult the naye neta for diverse tasks in- 
volving party politics, market brokerage, and interaction with government 
officials than any other type of leader” 

Krishna is justifiably cautious in not assuming that the phenomenon is 
generalizable beyond the surveyed areas. However, three inferences and a 
conundrum are inescapable. The first inference is that the newly emerged 
leaders truly fall into the category of class. They are not merely a new genera- 
tion of educated leaders who replaced old, illiterate caste elders within their 
respective castes. They are also secular, in the sense that services are sought 
and rendered without reference to caste. Second, this ought to be celebrated 
as a peaceful revolution insofar as the Dalit emancipation is concerned. Hav- 
ing a 22 percent share in the population of surveyed villages, the Dalits ac- 
counted for 26 percent of the new leaders. This discrepancy can also be noted 
among Other Backward Classes, who constitute 41 percent of the population 
in the villages under survey and providing 49 percent of the new leaders. 
The over-representation of leaders belonging to Dalit and OBC groups in 
these villages came at the cost of upper castes and scheduled tribes. Third, if 
such a transformation could take place in Rajasthan and Madhya Pradesh, 
where society is more conservative, then surely caste must have become po- 
litically less relevant in other parts of India. As for the conundrum, Krishna 
makes it clear that this is a political phenomenon and that caste retains its 
salience in the social sphere. This only begs the question, what is happening to 
caste? This also reminds one of what Barbara Joshi wrote more than a quarter- 
century ago: 


Upper caste citizens often argue that while some of them may have 
retained old cultural forms once expressive of prejudice—such as ex- 
clusive food exchange patterns—most have changed the content of 
their attitudes about low status castes, so that prejudice is not really 
a problem in other social interactions such as those affecting employ- 
ment. Many Scheduled Caste individuals have come to suspect that the 
reverse is more nearly true: that in many cases a few details of the cul- 
tural idiom of prejudice have changed, while the content of prejudiced 
attitudes has remained the same, and that many higher caste individu- 
als who no longer complain about sharing a tea stall with Scheduled 
Caste customers will still consistently choose a non-Scheduled Caste 
job applicant over a Scheduled Caste applicant.” 


Which of the two versions that Joshi mentions is true with regard to 
Rajasthan? 
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Is Caste Reasserting Itself? 


The so-called reemergence or reasserting of caste cannot be overstated. 
The incidents warranting such a prognosis are dramatic (such as the Dalit- 
Brahman political alliance in UP), violent (for example, atrocities and Gujjar 
agitation in Rajasthan for scheduled tribe status), routine (such as the state 
assembly polls), and banal (such as the sprouting of new caste parties like 
the Praja Rajyam Party in Andhra Pradesh in 2008). But how does the per- 
sistence of caste help its chief victims? There are obvious reasons why even 
Dalits cling to caste identity. 

Since 80 percent of the Dalits live in the countryside, they have no option 
but to be identified by their caste. The 20 percent who migrated to urban 
areas are theoretically free to be identified by class. Urban Dalits can be di- 
vided into two groups: one is the educated people working in the govern- 
ment, thanks to affirmative action; the other is the urban underclass living in 
the slums. And any statistical nuances will, being negligible exceptions, have 
little impact on the picture overall. 

Ironically, affirmative action appears to have locked members of the com- 
munity into an inferior status. A group of Dalits who, however small in num- 
bers, are in a position to become a class are being induced by affirmative 
action not only to keep but to brandish their Dalit identity. This is ironical 
because affirmative action was designed in India to, first, compensate the 
Dalits (and the scheduled tribes) for the past injustices they suffered and, 
second, bring them to parity with other sections. As a policy instrument, it 
is too ineffective as it could benefit only a fraction of the community, and 
Ross Mallick rightly questions “the appropriateness of affirmative action for 
community betterment?’ Moreover, given the way it operates, its beneficia- 
ries find themselves in a contradictory status of economic independence and 
social inferiority. 

Despite overwhelming statistical certainty that affirmative action will ben- 
efit a very few, the Dalits are conditioned to maintain their scheduled status 
in anticipation of its future utility. This tendency at times leads to situations 
in which the Dalits themselves demand retrograde policies. Such an incident 
took place a few years ago in Delhi. The Delhi State government decided to 
recognize those Dalits who had moved to the national capital from other 
parts of the country as members of scheduled castes if they fulfilled one of 
a few simple requirements. Given the local nature of caste, the government 
had been following a sound policy of not recognizing those Dalits who set- 
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tled in states other than their own. This might be unfair to, for example, the 
children of Dalits migrated because of economic distress. But the Delhi deci- 
sion was taken at the behest of Dalit employees. Yet another irony is that it 
goes against B. R. Ambedkar’s advice to his people to migrate to urban areas 
for anonymity. 

The reassertion of caste is, in fact, the assertion of “lower castes.” This is old 
news, going back almost a century to backward class movements in the south. 
Dalits appear to have joined this trend in a more transformational way, with 
wider implications. It is difficult to answer the question of what triggered it. 
Probably the process Ambedkar set in motion reached a definitive stage, in- 
sofar as Dalits are concerned. First, it is no mere political phenomenon. Sec- 
ond, Dalits’ awareness that being Dalit is nothing to be ashamed of is obvious 
across states. The two big Dalit subcastes in Andhra Pradesh, the Malas and 
Madigas, have started to add the caste name to their names. Ramaswami Ma- 
halingam reports a similar story from neighboring Tamil Nadu: “[Dalits] are 
proud of their identity and demand social respect. For instance, middle class 
Dalits in Tamil Nadu proudly mention their caste in the marriage invitations 
(e.g., ‘Narayana Pariah cordially invites you and your family to grace the oc- 
casion of his daughter’s marriage’): Such assertions of equality and self- 
respect do invite a backlash that draws its inspiration and legitimacy from 
the caste ideology. Prem Chowdhry explains succinctly how, in Haryana, the 
emerging Dalit middle class creates “a sense of insecurity and resentment” 
among the upper castes: 


Altogether, an entry into new professions, the availing of employment 
opportunities along with reservation of seats in the elected bodies like the 
gram panchayats, legislative assembly and the parliament has thrown 
up a considerable number of Dalits as a distinct middle class category, 
albeit a highly differentiated and layered one. Noticeable in public 
arena, this class . . . is primarily responsible for creating a sense of inse- 
curity and resentment among the upper caste groups. Clearly, despite 
the emergence of a middle class among the Dalits, the caste ideology 
continues to play an important role in the reproduction of relation- 
ships and behavioral patterns.” 


Therefore, the Dalits themselves appear increasingly not to care much 
about how they are perceived by others from an outlook frozen in the past.” 
The tricky part as always is whether exceptions are advanced as rules or rules 
are dismissed as exceptions. 
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Who Determines One’s Class? 


The issue of job quotas for Dalits and tribal people in the private sector be- 
came a major national debate in 2004 when the United Progressive Alliance 
government included it in its common minimum program. The ensuing de- 
bate was acrimonious enough to attract the attention of even the Western 
media. The Guardian carried a story with a twist. The headline declared, 
“Untouchables in New Battle for Jobs,” followed by a more illuminating deck: 
“India’s lowest class raises its sights from the gutter”!””— And the icing on the 
cake is a color photo of Arvind Vaghela that occupies almost a quarter of a 
page. A postgraduate student of Dalit economics who had no job and lost 
his father, Vaghela had no option but to take up his father’s job—that of a 
municipal road sweeper in Ahmedabad, Gujarat. 

Vaghela’s is a story full of pathos, and most readers of the Guardian must 
have felt sorry for him: fate had been cruel to him. But the photo the paper 
chose to carry—along with a story essentially about Dalits’ demand for jobs 
in the private sector—depicts Vaghela with a scarf covering the lower half of 
his face and holding his broom in the manner of a freedom fighter holding 
his national flag upright! It would not have been a very pleasant sight for 
the British corporate bosses with operations in India. Not known for lacking 
class consciousness, they might have dreaded the prospect of having to offer 
jobs to Vaghela and his fellow Dalits. 

This is not a case of the Western media dishing out familiar negative ste- 
reotypes on India.” The correspondent who filed the story is a British-born 
Indian, without a whiff of prejudice. I have presented the episode as it epito- 
mizes the problem of popular perception and media imagery, and how they 
feed on each other. For example, it is not just the international media that 
routinely qualify “Dalits” as “former untouchables” or “untouchables” make 
their stories accessible to their readers or viewers. Even the Indian media find 
it difficult to come up with imagery that does not perpetuate negative ste- 
reotypes. Moreover, for most media commentary on Dalits, which has to 
do with atrocities or poverty, the appropriate visual representations will be 
the community’s abject poverty and squalor. One cannot blame the media for 
doing what they do, and therein lies the problem. 

The image etched on most people’s minds of a Dalit is either a shoemaker 
sitting on the roadside or a scavenger. Immaterial are the facts that only a 
fraction of even Chamars and Valmikis (whose respective caste-stipulated 
occupations are leatherworking and scavenging) stick to their ancestral call- 
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ings and that these are only two of the hundreds of Dalit castes in India. A 
majority of Dalit castes have no supposedly polluting occupations attached 
to them and are, in tradition and lifestyle, essentially the touchable “lower 
castes.” It is undeniable that Dalit identity carries with it the connotation of 
impurity, both in the ritual and the physical sense. Moreover, all Dalits may 
not be found in unclean occupations, but most people in unclean occupa- 
tions are believed to be Dalits. Ashwini Deshpande captures the problem 
thus: “However, at a deeper level, to gain insight into the nature of change in 
the caste system, an investigation into ancient occupations that have survived 
changes in economic structure (i.e., priests in temples, scavengers, traditional 
money-lenders, and the whole spectrum of agricultural jobs) is required. Are 
these jobs still performed by castes to whom they were traditionally allo- 
cated, or is the reshuffling of the deck total, i.e. the modern occupational 
structure is randomly distributed across castes? It is likely that we may find 
more continuity than change” (emphasis added). 

Therefore, the caste-to-class movement of Dalits may not amount to much 
in the estimation of non-Dalits. This has been attested by many Dalits who 
made it into class: though they successfully overcame hurdles, they could 
never shake off their Dalit identity. Decades before the Government of India 
even attempted (and failed disgracefully) to abolish manual scavenging, a 
horrendous curse of untouchability and an oft-used image for Dalits, the 
writer E. M. Forster opined in 1956: “No god is needed to rescue the Untouch- 
ables, no vows of self-sacrifice and abnegation on the part of more fortunate 
Indians, but simply and solely—the flush system. Introduce water-closets 
[flush toilets] and main-drainage throughout India, and all this wicked rub- 
bish about untouchability will disappear?” 

Is it possible to eliminate the stigma and shame of being Dalit when so- 
ciety’s perception of Dalits remains shaped by centuries-old history? Here 
Mahatma Gandhi was partly right in asserting that untouchability was a caste 
Hindu problem. It is caste Hindus’ ideology and perceptions that need chang- 
ing. In other words, Dalits’ smooth journey from caste to class will be possible 
only on the day when caste Hindus are willing to treat, to use Ambedkar’s 
expression, the individual as the unit and determine his or her merit and 
class status. 

The Dalits followed on their own two routes to escape the stigma of their 
identity. One was through religious conversions, and the other was education. 
Conversions to non-Hindu religions might have met the spiritual needs of the 
converted but failed to raise their social standing. Take the case of Dalit Chris- 
tians, the one group whose members allegedly escaped caste discrimination: 
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they have not been able to escape their caste identity even after a couple of 
centuries. While demanding affirmative action benefits for Dalit Christians, 
the National Coordination Committee for sc Christians distributed a pam- 
phlet among members of Parliament, which highlighted the identity issue 
thus: “Except for the (wrong) records in the revenue offices he [the Dalit 
Christian] is a Dalit in every sense of the word; viz., ethnically, lineally, ra- 
cially, socially, economically, culturally, vocationally, geographically, relation- 
ally, contextually, and emotionally. HE CONTINUES A FULL DALIT EV- 
ERYWHERE EXCEPT IN THE IGNORANT MIND OF THE EXECUTIVE?” 

In contrast, education has enabled many Dalits to move up both in social 
and in economic terms. The state's failure, in general, to provide quality edu- 
cation to a large group of people meant that whatever education the Dalits re- 
ceived restricted their mobility. Thus, many Dalits for a couple of generations 
after independence moved away—thanks to affirmative action—from village 
life and traditional occupations but moved into petty government jobs not 
far from their villages. As long as someone's roots are firmly in the village, 
any newly acquired class status remains an appendage to his or her caste 
identity. That has been the broad change that has taken place in the country. 

Class in the mere sense of an economic category mostly, but not entirely, 
based on one’s profession will be effective in enhancing the status of Dalits, 
but the change will be commensurate with how many those Dalits are in 
higher or leadership positions within their class. The current class, the Dalit 
bourgeoisie, is still small in numbers and, even worse, it is ensnared in gov- 
ernment service, effectively cutting itself off from providing leadership to the 
community. The next step in their liberation will have to be the emergence 
of an elite or intellectual class actively engaged with the others in a process 
of accommodation and acculturation. Naomi Hossain and Mike Moore have 
very effectively defined the intellectual class: “They are the people who make 
or shape the main political and economic decisions: ministers and legislators; 
owners and controllers of Tv and radio stations and major business enter- 
prises and activities; large property owners; upper-level public servants; se- 
nior members of the armed forces, police and intelligence services; editors 
of major newspapers; publicly prominent intellectuals, lawyers and doctors; 
and—more variably—influential socialites and heads of large trades unions, 
religious establishments and movements, universities and development 
NGOs.” Consider the above list. The Dalits enjoy adequate representation 
among ministers and legislators and a modest presence among upper-level 
public servants, lawyers, and doctors. They are completely absent from the 
other positions of influence. Their adequate representation among ministers 
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and legislators—the lawmakers and rulers—has been rendered ineffective by 
virtue of their dependence everywhere on non-Dalits to get elected.”* But the 
silver lining is that, among the categories that Hossain and Moore mention, 
many influential ones require for admission only quality education and some 
middle-class moorings. It is inconceivable that an elite class of Dalits will not 
emerge from among the third and fourth generations of urban Dalits who 
number, according to the 2011 census, more than forty-seven million. 


Conclusion 


Joshi cautioned against “generalizations about the Scheduled Castes, for the 
category covers a large number of diverse groups.’ Since then, things got 
further complicated in unexpected places like uP (with the Dalit-Brahman 
entente) and Rajasthan (with its village transformation, according to Krishna). 
Politically, at the national level, the Dalits ceased to be a vote bank for a single 
political party when they realized that neither of the two national parties has 
any incentive to espouse their cause. 

But field surveys, census data, and so on cannot be combined to pro- 
vide a broader picture. This is not peculiar to the Dalits alone. Linguistic, 
subcaste, regional, and religious diversity renders India complex. However 
special the Dalits’ case may appear to be, they share the ups and downs of 
the whole country. For example, since 1991 as the poverty rate started coming 
down for most groups, Dalits experienced the same trend.” India’s long-term 
economic future depends on urbanization and industrialization, and these 
are the promising links in the Dalits’ emancipation. 

One coincidence, if it is one, is that large numbers of Dalits (and tribal 
people) are in the so-called laggard states, such as Bihar, Madhya Pradesh, 
Orissa, Rajasthan, and up. Though there are significant differences among 
the Dalits across subcastes and region, those differences are not related 
to class. For example, the Mala-Madiga conflict in Andhra Pradesh is now 
being seen as a fight over splitting the job quotas, but this is only the latest 
phase of their decades-old antagonism.*' A similar trend of conflict or es- 
trangement can be found between Mahars and Mangs in Maharashtra and 
between Chamars and Valmikis as well as Chamars and Pasis in uP. There- 
fore, differences based on regions, subcaste, or religion are too varied to be 
amenable to comparison. 

The story of Dalits vis-a-vis non-Dalits is no less complex. Debashis 
Chakraborty, Shyam Babu, and Manashi Chakravorty report that they tested 
“the hypothesis that atrocities are triggered in areas characterized by upward 
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mobility among the Dalits, and not in the poorer areas,” and found the hy- 
pothesis to be true. In simple terms, attempts by Dalits to migrate from caste 
to class are met with resistance and violence. 

Thus, an attempt has been made in the preceding pages to figure out what 
is happening to the Dalits in terms of both caste and class: how far the caste- 
to-class framework is relevant; why generalizations are not possible; how the 
Dalits regard themselves; and how non-Dalits perceive the community. In 
sum, class may not be a useful tool for measuring or understanding the pro- 
gress of Dalits unless we modify its definition to such an extent as to blur 
the distinction between caste and class—something that some Marxists have 
accomplished with their argument that caste is class in Indian terms. Ram- 
krishna Mukherjee argues: “Thus, it is that we should not look at caste as a 
‘new avatar’... Class structure has cut across the caste hierarchy, forming 
new alliances and antagonisms. . . . Today, in India, caste in class depicts the 
reality, and not caste per se or caste and class?” 

While measurable factors like education, professional status, and income 
can be employed to classify people into groups (classes), membership in 
a class depends not only on merit (one cannot become a doctor without a 
medical degree, for example) but also on acceptance by other members. This 
is not a new argument: historically, minorities in many countries suffered 
nonacceptance at one time or the other. For example, though Jews and Cath- 
olics were never subjected to violence in the United States—at least on the 
scale of the Dalits in India—they were not welcome into its hallowed spaces, 
either. The case of African Americans has more similarities with that of the 
Dalits. Ironically, in India, history does not always follow a linear progres- 
sion; on cultural matters, people there tend to run in circles. 
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From Zaat to Qaum: 
Fluid Contours of the Ravi Dasi Identity in Punjab 


SURINDER S. JODHKA 


According to the popular view, caste is an integral part of Hindu social life, 
culture, and religious traditions. While inequality or even hierarchy may exist 
in other cultures, religions, and regions, caste is peculiar to the Hindu mind 
and its religious codes. The hierarchical structure of the varna system (an 
ancient Hindu classification of humankind into four groups: the Brahmins, 
the Kshatriyas, the Vaishyas, and the Shudras; outside the varna were the un- 
touchables), is presumed to have existed since time immemorial. It contin- 
ues to exist without much change over the centuries or regional variations 
across the south Asian subcontinent, where the Hindus live. Even when there 
is a recognition of the possibility of internal fluidity, such as through the pro- 
cess of Sanskritization, this textbook view of caste rarely doubts the essential 
unity of the system. Those at the top were always the Brahmans, and those at 
the bottom were always the untouchables. The agency for the system's repro- 
duction, in this popular understanding, always rested with the Brahman, its 
primary ideologue and benefactor. This view has not only persisted for a long 
time but continues to be the most dominant view, even in the political life of 
contemporary India, irrespective of the larger ideological location—the Left, 
center, or Right. 

Interestingly, this view persists despite voluminous evidence and wide- 
spread recognition of the fact that caste and caste-like structures have existed 


and continue to exist among non-Hindus in the subcontinent, even in the 
faith systems that have no essential role for the Brahmans in their ritual sys- 
tems (such as Sikhism or Christianity), and even when Brahmans are simply 
not in the faith system (such as in south Asian Islam). Those who perform 
rituals in such faith systems do not come from a specific kinship commu- 
nity and do not occupy a fixed, high status. There is also enough evidence 
to suggest that the nature of the caste system varies significantly across the 
regions of the subcontinent, even within Hinduism. Like any other social 
reality, caste would have evolved as a part and parcel of the larger social for- 
mation. But caste is rarely seen as being in any way connected to the realities 
of agrarian systems, political regimes, or ecological landscapes that emerged 
over time.! 

What we call today caste or the caste system would indeed have been in- 
fluenced and shaped by the material histories of relevant regions and com- 
munities. How do we bring this factor into the study and analysis of change 
in contemporary India, particularly the study of the social order of caste? 
How could caste reproduce itself even in absence of the Brahman, its chief 
benefactor? In other words, how do we factor in the essential materiality of 
caste that survived and flourished irrespective of religious ideologies? How 
do we take into account its contestations in the modern and so-called pre- 
modern times? This chapter attempts to do so by looking at the social his- 
tory of the Ravi Dasis of Punjab and the dynamics of the group's identity 
formation over a rather long period of time, with a focus on its contemporary 
construction by those who proudly identify themselves as Ravi Dasis, both in 
Punjab and in the diaspora. 


Religion and Caste in Contemporary Punjab 


Of all the states of the Indian union, Punjab has the highest proportion of 
scheduled castes (SCs) in its population. In contrast to the national average of 
around 16 percent, according to the 2001 census, nearly 29 percent of Punjab’s 
population was listed as scs. The sc population in Punjab has also been grow- 
ing at a rate much higher than that of the rest of the state’s population. Punjab 
has also been one of the more vibrant states of the country, socially, econom- 
ically, and politically. Though it is no longer the richest state, it continues to 
be a prosperous area in terms of per capita income and other measurements 
of social development. It also has much lower rates of poverty and malnour- 
ishment than most other parts of the country. Though the Green Revolution 
was clearly biased in favor of the land-owning cultivating farmers—almost 
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all of whom in Punjab were from the dominant upper castes—its benefits did 
trickle down to other groups in the local population. 

Socially and politically also Punjab has been a vibrant region. In addition to 
its active involvement in the freedom movement, Punjab has witnessed some 
of the most powerful identity movements during the past century. Sociologi- 
cally, the significance of Punjab also lies in the fact that it is on the periphery 
of India and is one of the few states where Hindus, who constitute nearly 
80 percent of India’s population, are a minority. Despite being non-Hindus, 
the “lower-caste” Sikhs of the state have the distinction of being included in the 
list of the sCs, a status that was not granted to their counterparts in the other 
minority communities—that is, Muslims and Christians. Even the Buddhists 
and Jains were not considered for such a status. Only beginning with the 
1991 census have neo-Buddhist converts begun to be listed as scs. According 
to the 1961 census of the entire sc population of India, 98.56 percent were 
Hindus, and the remaining 1.44 percent were Sikhs.” 

In addition to widespread violence, the region’s partition at the time of 
India’s independence almost completely changed its demographic profile. 
Despite the popular image of Indian Punjab being a Sikh state, it was only in 
1966, after its reorganization in response to a strong movement for a Punjabi- 
speaking province, that the Sikhs became a majority in the state. Punjab be- 
fore partition was a much bigger province, in which Muslims outnumbered 
both the Hindus and the Sikhs. According to the 1911 census, in Punjab 
50.86 percent of the population was Muslim and 36.35 percent was Hindu. 
Only around 12 percent had reported their religion to be Sikhism (Christians 
accounted for around 1 percent). 

The population exchange that accompanied partition in 1947 changed the 
demographic profile of Punjab very significantly. Almost the entire Sikh and 
Hindu population of western Punjab crossed over to the Indian side, and 
the Muslims living on the Indian side left for Pakistan. Thus, in Punjab after 
partition, the Hindus came to constitute a majority. However, the Sikhs too 
gained in demographic terms. Their proportion of the population went up 
from around 12 percent to around 35 percent, and they became concentrated 
in specific districts of Punjab, constituting more than half of the popula- 
tion. When linguistic surveys were carried out to reorganize the provincial 
boundaries, Punjab was declared a bilingual state with the Sikh-dominated 
districts reported as Punjabi-speaking areas and the Hindu-dominated dis- 
tricts as Hindi-speaking areas. 

The Sikh leaders (mostly upper caste) saw in the new demographic sce- 
nario the possibility of a Sikh-majority province. After a long-drawn-out 
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struggle, Punjab was reorganized in 1966 by removing the Hindi-speaking 
areas: the southern districts were put together into the new state of Haryana, 
and Hindu-majority or Hindi-speaking hill districts were merged with Hi- 
machal Pradesh. 

Though the demand for a separate Punjabi Suba (a majority Punjab state of 
Punjabi speakers) was articulated in linguistic terms, the protests were mostly 
carried out on communal lines, both by the Sikh Akalis and the Hindu leaders 
who were opposed to the idea of reorganization. Interestingly, the sc Sikhs 
also did not show any enthusiasm for the division of Punjab. They feared 
that the formation of a Sikh-majority province would further consolidate the 
power of the already dominant landowning Jat Sikhs, which would make 
their position in the rural society of Punjab even more vulnerable.’ After 
the 1966 reorganization of Punjab, the Sikhs constituted nearly 60 percent 
of the population and the Hindus around 38 percent. Christians and Muslims 
were present in some pockets of the state, but each of those groups accounted 
for only around 1 percent of the population. 


Dalit Assertion and Identity 


Beginning in the early twentieth century, Punjab, particularly the eastern 
or Indian Punjab, has witnessed active Dalit politics. The trajectory of Dalit 
politics in Punjab can be located in the changing socioeconomic and political 
situation in the region after the establishment of colonial rule in the middle 
of the nineteenth century. Though British colonial rule came to Punjab late, 
its influence there grew quite rapidly. The British-established canal colonies 
helped in the growth of agriculture in the region. They laid a network of ca- 
nals in the western and central districts of Punjab, taking water from its riv- 
ers to areas that depended almost exclusively on rainwater for irrigation. In 
addition, they established new settlements of farming communities in some 
of the western districts of Punjab (in present-day Pakistan). In some cases 
they also moved members of the cultivating castes from the central districts 
of Punjab to the western districts. These initiatives brought additional land 
under cultivation. Assured availability of canal water increased the produc- 
tivity of land. Agriculture thus grew both extensively as well as intensively. 
Colonial rule also led to the development of urban centers. For example, the 
town of Jalandhar experienced significant growth during the colonial pe- 
riod after it was chosen as the site of a military cantonment for recruiting 
soldiers from the region. The colonial army provided new opportunities of 
employment to the children of Punjabi peasants and also opened up avenues 
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for social mobility for a section of local Dalits, particularly the untouchable 
Chamars who worked with leather. 

The cantonment increased demand for leather goods, particularly boots 
and shoes for the British army. As was the case elsewhere in the subconti- 
nent, much of the leather trade in the region was controlled by Muslims. 
However, at the local or village level, it was the Chamars who supplied the 
raw animal skins. Some of them were quick to exploit the new opportunities 
being offered to them by the changing world. Not only did they move out of 
the village, but they also ventured out to other parts of the subcontinent and 
abroad—especially to the United States, Canada, and England. However, the 
local leather trade remained under the control of Muslims. In fact, two of 
the local Chamars tried to set up shop in Jalandhar but failed and had to create 
businesses in Calcutta instead. The social and economic mobility that some 
untouchables experienced during this period prepared the ground for politi- 
cal mobilizations of Dalits in the region. 

The introduction of representational politics by the colonial rulers also 
produced a new grammar of communities in India. The colonial adminis- 
trative structure employed new categories of social aggregation and clas- 
sification. The British thought of the Indian population in terms of religious 
communities and looked at them accordingly in the process of governance. 
They “encouraged the members of each community to present their case 
in communitarian terms.”! As is well known to students of Indian history, 
the colonial census and classifications of the population into categories that 
made sense to the alien rulers played a critical role in converting the fuzzy 
boundaries of difference into well-defined communities.” Though the British 
came to Punjab only around the middle of the nineteenth century, this pro- 
cess of new identity formations and restructuring of communities became 
pronounced in the region fairly early through social reform movements 
among the Hindus, Sikhs, and Muslims.° 

The anxiety about numbers among the neoreligious elite of the Hindus 
and Sikhs also had important implications for the Punjabi Dalits. Through 
newly launched social reform movements, Hindu and Sikh leaders began to 
work with Dalits. The Arya Samaj in Punjab started a shudhi (purifying from 
defilement) movement in which they encouraged the untouchables to purify 
themselves and become part of mainstream Hinduism. The movement also 
encouraged Dalits to send their children to schools being run by the Arya 
Samaj. Similarly, Sikh reformers began to decry the caste system publicly, 
and it was mainly through a claim to castelessness that they argued for the 
distinctiveness of Sikhs from Hindus.’ 
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It was in this context that the Ad Dharm (literally, ancient religion or 
faith) movement emerged in Punjab. Though the idea had already begun to 
take shape during the early 1920s, it took off only with the arrival of Mangoo 
Ram. Mangoo Ram was the son of an enterprising Chamar of Maguwal Vil- 
lage in the Hoshiarpur district of the Doaba subregion of Punjab. Like other 
Dalits in rural Punjab during the early nineteenth century, his family had to 
bear the stigma of untouchability and social exclusion. However, his father 
was very enterprising and had been able to make some money through the 
leather trade. 

Like some others of his caste community, Mangoo Ram acquired a secu- 
lar education in a school run by the Arya Samaj. Migration to the West had 
already begun in the Doaba subregion of Punjab as a desirable way to attain 
social and cultural mobility. Mangoo Ram’s father accumulated some money 
and sent him to the United States in search of better-paying work. While in 
California, Mangoo Ram was influenced by the left-wing ideas of his con- 
temporaries from Punjab and got involved with the Gadar movement. He 
came back to Punjab in 1925 with the goal of working with his own people. 
After his return, he set up a school for “lower-caste” children with the help of 
the Arya Samaj, but very soon he distanced himself from that movement and 
joined with some other members of his community who were trying to initi- 
ate an autonomous identity movement—the Ad Dharm movement—among 
the local Dalits.’ 

The Ad Dharm movement saw itself as a religious movement. Its propo- 
nents argued that the untouchables were a separate qaum, a distinct religious 
community similar to the Muslims, Hindus, and Sikhs, and should be treated 
as such by the colonial rulers. Invoking the then popular racial-origin theo- 
ries of caste, they argued that Ad Dharm had always been the religion of the 
Dalits and that the qaum had existed from time immemorial.’ Despite stiff 
opposition from the local Hindu leadership, the colonial census of 1931 listed 
the Ad Dharmis as a separate religious community. 

Though it claimed the status of a separate religion, Ad Dharm did not 
evolve as a religious movement. The emphasis on its being a separate religion, 
a qaum, was to undermine the caste identity of a community and its auton- 
omy from Hinduism. As a separate qaum, at least theoretically, Ad Dharmis 
dissolved their caste identity and were to be identified as a religious commu- 
nity. Thus, they were no longer positioned in the system of caste hierarchy 
which had presumably made them a part of Hinduism. The dissolution of 
their caste identity also made them equal to other qaums recognized by the 
colonial state, the Hindus, Muslims, and Sikhs. Mangoo Ram also expected 
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to bring other untouchable communities into the fold of Ad Dharm and to 
help the movement emerge as a viable community at the regional level. 

A total of 418,789 persons reported themselves as Ad Dharmis in the 1931 
Punjab census, almost equal to the number of Christians in the province. 
The Ad Dharmis accounted for about 1.5 percent of the population of Punjab 
and around a tenth of its “lower-caste” population. Nearly 80 percent of the 
“lower castes” of Jalandhar and Hoshiarpur Districts reported themselves as 
Ad Dharmis."” 

How were they religiously different from Hindus, Muslims, or Sikhs? The 
Ad Dharm movement succeeded in mobilizing the Chamars of the Doaba 
subregion and in instilling a new sense of confidence in them. Though the 
movement had emerged for purely political and instrumental reasons, its 
members began to evolve a religious worldview of their own that would dis- 
tinguish them from Hindus. Though they did not identify themselves with 
the Sikh religion, they looked toward it for alternative sources of religious 
and ritual life. In any case, Dalits had never been given the status of full 
membership by the custodians of the Hindu religion in Punjab or elsewhere. 
Sikhism was easier for Dalits to engage with, not only because it theologi- 
cally opposed the caste system, but also because the Sikhs’ holy book, Guru 
Granth, included the writings of a Chamar saint, Sant Ravi Das. However, 
the Dalits chose not to convert to Sikhism and would have had reasons for 
doing so. The obvious reason for this would have been the hold of the upper- 
caste communities over the social organization of the Sikh community. Even 
when, theologically, Sikhism provided space to the Dalits, its social organ- 
ization was influenced by the preexisting exclusionary practices of the region. 

Much of the subaltern religiosity in Punjab had been syncretic in nature, 
consisting of deras (places of worship, often identified with an individual 
guru) and dargahs (Islamic shrines) of sants (saints), babas (ascetics), and 
fageers (ascetic Hindu or Muslim monks). It was these shrines of the little 
traditions that made up the religious landscape of those living on the margins 
of Punjabi society in the early twentieth century. Among them were also the 
deras of Ravi Dasi sants, who were themselves from untouchable families but 
who had gained some amount of respectability in the wider society and were 
seen to possess spiritual prowess by their followers and admirers. It was these 
deras of the Ravi Dasi sants that emerged as sites of popular religious life for 
the Dalits of Punjab. 

The Ad Dharmis today are among the most prosperous and educated of 
the Dalit communities in India and are far ahead of other Dalit communities 
in Punjab (see table 10.1). 
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TABLE 10.1 Percentages of Different Scheduled Caste (SC) 
Communities in Punjab by Educational Level 


Matric (tenth 


grade) / 
Below Intermediate Postmatric Graduate 
SC primary Primary Middle (twelfth grade) diploma and above 
Ad Dharmi 21.0 30.7 18.7 25.8 0.7 3.0 
Balmiki 30.9 33.5 17.2 16.8 0.2 1.3 
Mazhabi 37.0 32.5 14.0 14.5 0.3 0.7 
All 28.9 31.6 16.8 20.3 0.5 2.0 


Source: Office of the Registrar General, India, “Punjab: Data Highlights: The Scheduled Castes? 


However, despite its success, the movement could not maintain its mo- 
mentum for very long and began to dissipate soon after its grand success in 
1931. According to the popular understanding, the causes of the decline of 
Ad Dharm movement lay in its success. Its leaders joined mainstream poli- 
tics. Mangoo Ram and some of his close comrades became members of the 
Punjab Legislative Assembly when the Ad Dharm movement finally merged 
with the emerging pan-Indian movement of the Dalits, taking over the caste 
issue. The Ad Dharm Mandal, a reformist Ravi Dasi sect, began to see itself 
as a social and religious organization and in 1946 decided to change its name 
to Ravi Das Mandal, “entrusting the political work to All India Scheduled 
Castes Federation in conformity with rest of India?” 


From Ad Dharm to Ravi Dasi 


A closer understanding of the Ad Dharm case would require a critical look 
at the evolution of the Indian state and the manner in which it dealt with 
caste and religion. The beginning of the decline of the Ad Dharm movement 
might be located in the famous Poona Pact of 1932 between Mahatma Gandhi 
and B. R. Ambedkar and the formation of Scheduled List in the Government 
of India Act in 1935. The grouping of scs with Hindus left the Ad Dharm 
movement in Punjab with no choice but to accept the nationalist and official 
mode of classification. The Ad Dharmis had to forgo the benefits of reservations 
based on caste identity if they claimed a separate religious identity. Given the 
socioeconomic status of the community at that time, they chose the untouchable 
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identity and reconciled themselves to the official classification. As a senior 
Dalit activist explained: “Ad Dharm lost its meaning after we got eight seats 
reserved for us when the elections were first held in the province. Our candi- 
dates won seven out of the eight seats. Mangoo Ram too was elected to the as- 
sembly during the next election, in the year 1945-46.” Another activist put it 
more emphatically: “In 1931 we were recognized as a separate religion by the 
colonial census, but by the act of 1935 we became one of the scheduled castes, 
one among others in the same category. Communal award had recognized 
our autonomy, which had to be surrendered by B. R. Ambedkar under the 
Poona Pact. Under the Poona Pact we were given reservations, but only if we 
accepted [that we were] part of the Hindu religion. . . . However, even though 
we legally became a part of Hinduism, it did not stop discrimination against 
us. Even now it continues, though it is less pronounced and more subtle.” 

Though most of the Dalit respondents among the Ad Dharmis remem- 
bered the Ad Dharm movement with a sense of pride, some of them felt bad 
about its decline. They had no strong feelings for the movement or resent- 
ment at being grouped with Hindus. They could not locate any writings by 
its erstwhile leaders expressing distress or anger at its decline or attributing 
that to a conspiracy. The Ad Dharm movement and its leaders may also have 
been swayed by the mainstream or dominant politics of the time—that is, the 
freedom movement and its hegemonic influence. As one of our respondents, 
the president of the Ravi Das Trust, said to us: “At one time the Ad Dharm 
movement was very popular in Punjab. However, slowly, with the growing 
influence of Congress politics, its leaders started leaving. Master Balwanta 
Singh was the first to leave the Ad Dharm Mandal. He joined the Congress 
Party. Similarly, some other leaders also left the movement to become part of 
mainstream national politics. Eventually even Mangoo Ram joined the Con- 
gress Party. The movement was over.’ Those with more radical views on the 
Dalit question were swayed by Ambedkar and joined the Republican Party of 
India and the Scheduled Caste Federation, both set up by Ambedkar. Some 
of them eventually turned to Buddhism for spiritual autonomy and religious 
identity. 

Equally important for its decline may be the fact that though the Ad Dharm 
movement articulated itself as a religious identity and demanded official rec- 
ognition as a religious movement, it was essentially a political movement. 
As a prominent member of the community told us during an interview: “Tt 
had no holy book or scripture of its own, it had no rituals of its own, it had 
no pilgrimage places or sacred symbols. . .. How could it have survived as a 
religion?” While the Ad Dharmi identity simply became a designation of a 
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Hindu caste group for the purposes of official classification, the Chamars of 
Doaba did not really go back to Hinduism. Instead, they began to develop 
autonomous religious resources under the identity of Ravi Dasis. 

As mentioned above, it was, in fact, during the Ad Dharm movement that 
the Ravi Dasi identity had begun to take shape. Leaders of the movement also 
saw that identity as their own resource. In 1971, long after dissolving the Ad 
Dharm Mandal and after having been in retirement for many years, Mangoo 
Ram summed up the achievement of the Ad Dharm movement in an inter- 
view with Mark Juergensmeyer, in which his focus was more on having given 
the local Dalits a new community and religious identity than on their politi- 
cal empowerment: “We helped give them a better life and made them into a 
qaum. We gave them sants to believe in and something to hope for” (emphasis 
added).” After having changed the movement's name to Ravi Das Mandal in 
1946, members shifted their focus to social and religious matters. They had 
realized long before that to consolidate themselves as a separate qaum, they 
needed a religious system of their own that was different from Hinduism 
and Sikhism. However, to do that they chose a caste-based religious identity: 
“Chamar=Ad Dharmi= Ravi Dasi.” Even though during its early days the Ad 
Dharm movement had aspired to bring all the formerly untouchable com- 
munities together into a new faith, the movement had appealed mostly to the 
Chamars of Doaba. After its listing as one of the scs, it became obvious and 
official that the Ad Dharmis were a section of the Chamars. Sant Ravi Das 
appeared to be an obvious choice for the Ad Dharmis as a religious symbol 
for the community. Though he was born in Uttar Pradesh, he belonged to 
the Chamar caste. The fact that his writings were included in the Sikhs’ holy 
book, Guru Granth, which had been compiled in Punjab and written in the 
local language, made Ravi Das even more effective and acceptable.” 

Thus the Ad Dharm movement played a very important role in develop- 
ing an autonomous political identity and consciousness among the Chamar 
Dalits of Punjab, and the movement's renaming itself as a religious body, the 
Ravi Das Mandal, in 1946 was an important turning point in the history of 
Dalit movements in Punjab. However, it is important to mention here that 
the Ravi Dasi religious identity had already begun to take shape, indepen- 
dently of the Ad Dharm movement in the region. In fact, some of the Ravi 
Dasi deras had played an active role in the late 1920s when Mangoo Ram was 
campaigning for separate religious status for Ad Dharmis. Mangoo Ram 
often visited the Ravi Dasi deras during this campaign. 

Interestingly, even when the community reconciled itself to the idea of 
being grouped with Hindu scs for census enumerations, the Ad Dharmi 
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identity continued to be important for them. As many as 14.9 percent 
(1,047,280) of the 7,028,723 members of SCs in Punjab were listed as Ad Dhar- 
mis in the 2001 census, substantially more than those who registered them- 
selves as belonging to the Ad Dharmi qaum in 1931. In religious terms, as 
many as 59.9 percent of the members of Punjab scs enumerated themselves 
as Sikhs and 39.6 percent as Hindus. Only 0.5 percent declared their religion 
to be Buddhism. 

Notwithstanding this official classification of all scs into the mainstream 
religions of the region, everyday religious life of the Punjab Dalits is marked 
by enormous diversity and plurality. In addition to the popular syncretic reli- 
gious traditions that have long existed in the region, the Dalits in Punjab and 
elsewhere in India have also developed an urge for autonomous faith identi- 
ties, particularly to get out of Hinduism. They view Hinduism as the source 
of their humiliating social position in the caste system. This urge became 
much stronger with the emergence of an educated middle class among them 
during the later phase of British colonial rule. The Ad Dharm movement of 
the 1920s was a clear example of this. 


Sant Ravi Das 


Ravi Das is believed to have been born in 1450 AD in the north Indian town of 
Banaras, in present-day Uttar Pradesh, in an untouchable caste, the Chamars 
(traditionally identified with leather work), and to have died in 1520. Like 
many of his contemporaries, he travelled extensively, and had religious dia- 
logues with saint poets, enlightened and holy persons of medieval times, in 
different parts of northern India. Over time he acquired the status of a saint. 
However, his claims to religious authority were frequently challenged by the 
local Brahmans, who complained about his sacrilegious behavior to the local 
rulers. His followers believe that every time the king summoned Ravi Das, he 
managed to convince the political authorities of his genuine spiritual powers 
through various miraculous acts. He is believed to have visited Punjab and 
met with Guru Nanak, founder of the Sikh faith, at least three times. He also 
gave most of his writings to Guru Nanak, which eventually became part of 
the Sikh holy book, Guru Granth.” 

Though historians of Indian religions tend to associate Ravi Das with the 
Bhakti movement, a pan-Indian devotional cult, his ideas appear to be quite 
radical. He imagined his own utopia, a vision of an alternative society, that 
he articulated in his hymn “Begumpura’—a city without sorrows, “where 
there will be no distress, no tax, no restriction from going and coming, no 
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fear?” More interestingly perhaps, his message is also increasingly being 
presented by his contemporary followers in a modern political language 
that foregrounds the question of caste oppression and his fight against the 
prevailing structures of authority and Brahmanical moral order. About the 
social milieu in which Ravi Das was born, his biographer Sat Pal Jassi (a 
Ravi Dasi) writes: “Since the advent of Vedic Age, caste system and untouch- 
ability have been prevalent in India. In passage of time, the socio-religious 
inhibitions became more strict and cruel. The untouchables were given an 
ignoble place. They were debarred from acquiring knowledge, own property 
and worship of God. . . . These conditions prevailed in India for more than 
3000 years?” Locating Ravi Das in the “dark history” of caste oppression, 
Jassi presents him as a pioneering socialist thinker: “He was protagonist of 
equality, oneness of God, human rights and universal brotherhood. .. . He 
was a suave socio-religious reformer, a thinker, a theosophist, a humanist, a 
poet, a traveller, a pacifist and above all, a towering spiritual figure. ... He 
was pioneer of socialistic thought and strengthened noble values?” Ravi 
Das’s utopia was also significantly different from that presented in some of 
the later writings on a desirable India produced by people like Mahatma 
Gandhi. As Gail Omvedt rightly comments, Ravi Das “was the first to for- 
mulate an Indian version of utopia in his song ‘Begumpura. Begumpura, the 
‘city without sorrow, is a casteless, classless society; a modern society, one 
without a mention of temples; an urban society as contrasted with Gandhi's 
village utopia of Ram Rjaya?? 

Though born into a Dalit family, Ravi Das indeed became a part of the 
larger movement of protest against Brahmanical control over people's social 
and religious life and was accepted as a leader across the entire region. His 
identification with Guru Nanak, who was from an upper caste, clearly proves 
this point. As mentioned above, Guru Nanak added works by Ravi Das—forty 
of his hymns and one couplet—to his collection of important writings of the 
times, which were eventually compiled into the Guru Granth by the fifth 
Sikh guru. 

It is perhaps this connection with Guru Nanak and Sikhism that explains 
the emergence of many centers of Ravi Das in Punjab and not in Uttar 
Pradesh, where he was born. It was the inclusion of his writings in the Guru 
Granth that, in a sense, kept Ravi Das alive, albeit among the people of Pun- 
jab who revered that book—the Sikhs and others in the region. Though a 
separate community of Sikhs began to evolve quite early, with the emergence 
of Sikh movement, the Sikh gurus and Guru Granth have been revered by 
those who do not necessarily identify themselves as Sikhs.” 
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However, unlike the founder of the Sikh movement, Ravi Das did not de- 
velop a significant community of followers or appoint a successor. Though 
he developed a critique of the Brahmanical social order, in the absence of a 
community of followers he could not develop any kind of political ambitions. 
It was only in the twentieth century that a community of Ravi Dasis began 
to emerge, initially in Punjab and later in other parts of northern India. It 
was only with the loosening caste hierarchy and village social structure that 
an untouchable caste could begin to constitute itself as a separate religious 
community. The Chamars of Doaba were among the first in northern India 
to organize themselves under the name of the Ad Dharm movement. Ravi 
Das was rediscovered by them. 


The Ravi Dasis Today 


Though the message of Ravi Das had been integrated into the Sikh holy book 
and was routinely read and sung at the Sikh gurudwaras (Sikh places of wor- 
ship) as part of the gurbani (religious singing), it was only in the early years 
of the twentieth century that separate Ravi Dasi deras began to emerge in 
Punjab. The reason for this sudden mushrooming of Ravi Dasi deras may be 
found in the growing prosperity of Chamars in the region after the British 
set up a cantonment in Jalandhar. Reform movements among the major re- 
ligious communities of the Muslims, Hindus, and the Sikhs would have also 
played a role in opening up opportunities for secular education among them. 

Perhaps the most important of the Guru Ravi Das deras in Punjab today is 
the dera located in village Ballan, around ten kilometers from Jalandhar. It is 
locally known as Dera Sachkhand Ballan. Though the dera was set up by Sant 
Pipal Dass sometime in the early twentieth century,” it is identified more 
with his son, Sant Sarwan Dass. In fact, among its followers, it is also known 
as Dera Sant Sarwan Dass. According to the popular myth narrated by vari- 
ous interviewees during the fieldwork, which we also found in published 
leaflets, the history of the dera could be summed up like this: Sant Sarwan 
Dass was born in a village called Gill Patti in Bhatinda District of Punjab. 
He lost his mother when he was five years old. To help his son overcome the 
loss, his father, Pipal Dass, decided to travel with him. After visiting a few 
places, they came to Ballan Village. The elder brother of Sarwan Das had 
earlier lived in the same village. On the outskirts of Ballan, they found a pipal 
tree that was completely dry and dead. However, when Pipal Dass watered 
the tree, life returned to it, and its leaves turned green. This, for him, was an 
indication of the place being spiritually blessed. The tree also made the child 
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Sarwan Dass happy. The father and son decided to build a hut close to the 
tree and began to live there. After the death of his father in 1928, Sant Sarwan 
Dass expanded his activities. He opened a school and started teaching Guru- 
mukhi (the script used for writing Punjabi) and the message of Guru Granth 
to young children. He also persuaded his followers to send their children to 
the school. “Parents who do not educate their children are their enemies,” he 
used to tell his followers. Impressed with the work that Sant Sarwan Dass was 
doing in the village, a local landlord gave him one kanal (about one-fifth of 
an acre) of land close to the hut, where the dera was eventually constructed. 
Sarwan Dass remained head of the dera from October 11, 1928, until he died 
in June 1972. He was succeeded by Sant Hari Dass and Sant Garib Dass. The 
dera is currently headed by Sant Niranjan Dass. 


Ravi Dasi as a Religious Identity 


As mentioned above, the Ad Dharm movement rapidly declined after the 
signing of Poona Pact. Over the years it essentially acquired the status of a 
caste identity. In postindependence India, Ad Dharmis have been listed as 
members of a Hindu sc for Punjab. However, their attitude toward Hindu- 
ism has always been quite ambivalent. Given their status as untouchables in 
classical Hinduism, they could never feel comfortable with the idea of being 
Hindus. However, they also did not want to give up the possible benefits of 
being an sc in the new state system. Public-sector jobs have been an ex- 
tremely effective source of upward mobility for individual Dalits in India. 

Sikhism has been an attractive alternative for the Dalits of Punjab. A good 
number of them in fact joined the faith and identify themselves as Sikhs. 
However, the continued presence of caste differences in Sikhism and domi- 
nance of certain caste groups in religious affairs of the Sikhs gives Sikh Dalits 
the impression that they continued to be seen as less than equals.” 

The alternative as seen by the neo-Dalits is autonomy. Ravi Dasi identity 
and the deras run by the gurus and babas of their own caste offer them that. 
The most important of these deras is the Dera Ballan. 


The Dera and the Disciples 


What makes the Dera Ballan popular with common Ravi Dasis? Why are 
they so committed to the dera? What is the reason for such close identifica- 
tion with their gurus? Is it purely as a spiritual quest that they visit the dera, or 
are they also motivated by more worldly pursuits? In addition to interviewing 
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important functionaries of the dera, lay disciples were also sought to find 
answers to some of these questions. 

Though its primary identity is religious, the dera at Ballan appears to be 
playing an active role in consolidating the caste community. A survey con- 
ducted by a scholar recently showed that those who visited the dera were all 
from the Chamar or Ad Dharmi caste.” The dera also gave them a sense of 
identity, and its opulence and grandeur made them feel proud. They looked 
at it as a symbol of prosperity and dignity. Although they are not rich, the 
dera may help them forget their poverty and marginality. 

The interviewees and the lay disciples seemed to confirm this. Dalit em- 
powerment, autonomy, and development were some of the common points 
that they underlined. While these ideals appeared to be purely secular, for 
the Ravi Dasi Dalits they were part and parcel of the religious movement. 
One man, for example, viewed the dera and growing influence of Ravi Das’s 
teachings as symbolizing autonomy and empowerment of the Punjabi Dalits: 


Tam a Chamar by caste. Earlier we were treated as untouchables. Things 
have changed. Earlier we were not even allowed to worship God. Sant 
Ravi Das’s message was that even Chamars have the right to worship 
God. . . . Sant Ravi Das’s worshippers can be from any community. I am 
from the Ravi Dasi community. I do not believe in caste... .. Earlier 
we used to worship Sant Ravi Das in a hidden way. But now we do in 
a respectable way. 


The fact that the dera has not only confined its activities to religion and has 
started its own schools and hospitals as charitable institutions was evidence 
of Brahmanism being challenged by the Ravi Dasi movement. The same 
man said: “Schools and hospitals are being opened by the dera. I think that 
it has posed a serious challenge to Brahmanism. They [the upper castes] had 
barred us from getting educated, and today we have reached a stage where 
we can teach and provide education to our community.’ Another interviewee 
was even more articulate about caste discrimination and the role deras had 
played in Dalit empowerment, giving them a sense of dignity and auton- 
omy: “We need the dera to make people aware of Sant Ravi Das. When we 
go to other mandirs (Hindu temples) and gurudwaras, there is psychologi- 
cal discrimination, if not physical. But here, because it is our community 
that manages everything, there is no discrimination at all. In fact, we feel a 
sense of pride that we are in our place of worship. We would not have needed 
a separate mandir or gurudwara had there been no discrimination. But 
Hindu society is divided on caste lines. Sant Ravi Das fought against it and 
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for our dignity. So we worship Sant Ravi Das? Interestingly, it was not only 
the Hindu temples that Dalits were barred from entering. Even other deras 
in Punjab discriminated against Dalits. Yet another interviewee pointed to 
the fact that “earlier there was discrimination. That is why our people have 
opened our own deras. We do not discriminate. We respect all religions and 
communities. The other deras do not respect us. It is only in our own dera that 
we feel welcomed. Dera Beas, for example, is the biggest dera in Punjab, but 
they do not respect Dalits.” It is not only Hindu society that treats Ravi Dasis 
badly—even the Jat Sikhs in rural areas discriminated against them and their 
religion. “Even when we keep the Guru Granth in our temples in the villages, 
no Jat will ever enter our temples,” reported another interviewee in Ballan. 
Underlining the need for a separate and autonomous religion for Dalits and 
the fact that the dera was helping meet that need, he argued: “Every religion 
needs a guru. The dera has given our community a guru. The dera never 
gets involved with politics. However, when we need to fight for our rights, 
it unites the community. Our gurus have worked hard to keep the commu- 
nity united. They have stopped members of our community from going to 
other deras. They have opened schools and hospitals? References to caste 
and discrimination and the need for an autonomous religious system for the 
Dalit community were common in many other interviews as well. Equally 
common were the references to the emphasis that Ravi Dasi sants put on 
education. Not only did the disciples point to the schools opened by the dera, 
but many of them also referred to personal experiences of having been able 
to study only because they were able to get financial help from the dera sants 
or because of their persistence and motivation. 

Though Dera Ballan is a religious center with a focus on preaching uni- 
versalistic values and spirituality, it actively identifies itself with local Dalit 
issues and Dalit politics. Not only do the spiritual heads of the dera fore- 
ground Ravi Das’s message of building a casteless society, they have also been 
actively identified with Dalit activism. Sant Sarwan Dass kept in active touch 
with Mangoo Ram during the Ad Dharm movement, and Mangoo Ram vis- 
ited the dera to communicate his message to the Dalit masses of the region. 
During one of his visits to Delhi, he also met Ambedkar, who “showed great 
respect to Sant Sarwan Dass Ji”? In one of his letters to Ambedkar, Sant Sar- 
wan Dass described him as “a great son of the community.’ In the emerging 
national context, Dalit political leaders began to connect with their peers in 
other regions. Religious sants like Sant Sarwan Dass did the same. 

The message of Ravi Das had thus far reached the Punjabi Dalits primar- 
ily through the Sikh holy book, the Guru Granth. However, the religious 
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institutions of Sikhism were mostly controlled by “upper castes” among 
them.” The continued presence of caste differences and hierarchy in the re- 
gion made Sant Sarwan Dass look for resources within the caste community 
to support further expansion of the dera’s activities. Ravi Das was the obvious 
symbol for the Chamar Dalits to use in building an autonomous community 
of believers. Over the years they have also tried to distinguish themselves 
from the Sikhs. For example, they have replaced the Sikh Ek Onkar (which 
translates as “the One God”) with their own symbol, the har. Though the for- 
mat appears similar to those recited in Sikh gurudwaras, the Chamar Dalits 
have introduced subtle differences in the prayer as well. More recently, after 
the murder of a Ravi Dasi sant in Vienna, Austria, presumably by fundamen- 
talist Sikhs, many of the Ravi Dasi deras have removed the Guru Granth from 
their religious centers and worship only a picture of Sant Ravi Das and read 
only the bani (poetry) composed by him. Writings of Ravi Das have also been 
compiled into a separate book.” 

Dera Ballan has continued to be an important center of Dalit political 
activity in Punjab. Leaders and writers and other intellectuals of the com- 
munity often meet at the dera to discuss emerging political and cultural chal- 
lenges faced by the community of Ravi Dasis. Kanshi Ram, another leader 
of the Dalits of northern India, who belonged to Punjab and was born into 
a Ravi Dasi family, was a frequent visitor to the dera. He did so not only to 
pay his respect to the dera’s chief, but also to discuss with other leaders of the 
community strategies for making Dalits more effective in politics. 


The Diaspora Effect 


The second, and perhaps more important and interesting phase in the history 
of the Ravi Das movement in Punjab began during the 1990s, with the phase 
of globalization. Along with other Punjabis, a large number of Chamars of 
the Doaba subregion had migrated to countries in the Western hemisphere 
during the 1950s and 1960s. There are no exact figures available, but—quoting 
the Indian consular office—Juergensmeyer claims that in the United King- 
dom the “percentage of Scheduled Castes within the total Punjabi commu- 
nity was as high as 10 percent. The rest were largely Jat Sikhs.”® 

In the context of another country, with no systemic justification for 
caste ideology, Punjabi Dalits did not expect to be reminded of their low status 
in the caste hierarchy. While they did not have any such problems in the 
workplace or the urban public sphere in the United Kingdom, they often 
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experienced caste prejudice when they tried to be part of the local Punjabi 
community in the diaspora. Juergensmeyer sums this up quite well: 


The Chamars, who came to Britain expecting to find life different, take 
offence at the upper caste Sikhs’ attitude towards them. They earn as 
much as the Jat Sikhs, sometimes more, and occasionally find them- 
selves placed by the British in command over them—a Chamar fore- 
man superintending a Jat Sikh work crew—much to the displeasure of 
the latter..... The Scheduled Castes can afford to act more bravely in 
Britain since they have now entered a new context for competing with 
the Jat Sikhs. In the Punjab the cards were stacked against them, but 
in Britain they have a fresh start, and the ideology of Ad Dharm has 


prepared them to take advantage of it.” 


The migrant Dalits felt this bias in the gurudwaras, which were mostly 
controlled by the Jats and other upper-caste Sikhs. Given their numbers and 
position in the local economy, Dalits did not find it difficult to assert their 
rights to equal status and dignity. They began to set up their own autono- 
mous associations in the name of Sant Ravi Das. The first two were created 
in Britain, in Birmingham and Wolverhampton, in 1956.*° While in the first 
20-25 years of their emigration, they simply built their own community or- 
ganizations and separate gurudwaras wherever they could, over the years 
they also began to influence the homeland. The growing availability of new 
communication channels such as the Internet and satellite television during 
the early 1990s made it easier for them to renew an active relationship with 
Punjab and the Ravi Dasi community at home. 

By the early 1990s, diaspora Dalits had also experienced considerable eco- 
nomic mobility, which made it easier for them to travel back home, and they 
began to do so more frequently. When they returned to India, they brought 
money for the deras, and this new money and diasporic energy played a very 
important role in the further growth of the movement. This was summed up 
well by a Dalit businessman who has been involved in mobilizing the Ravi 
Dasi sants into a pan-Indian association: “It is the brethren from the West 
who first understood the value of our deras and the need to strengthen them. 
They gave huge donations when they came to pay a visit. The number of visi- 
tors from abroad and the frequency of their visits also increased during the 
1990s. They invited the local sants to their countries. All this gave a boost to 
the Ravi Dasi movement.” Going beyond their immediate sphere of influ- 
ence also provides a context to the current Ravi Dasi sants to mobilize the 
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community at a global level. Traveling to the countries in Europe and North 
America where Punjabi Ravi Dasis have settled has almost become a regular 
affair for the religious leaders of different deras. Apart from collecting money 
for their activities in India, these visits also give a sense of connectivity to the 
Ravi Dasi diaspora as a community different from the Sikhs. 

Over the past fifteen years or so, the dera at Ballan has expanded signifi- 
cantly. In 2007 a new building was inaugurated in which nearly twenty thou- 
sand people could be accommodated to listen to the teachings of Sant Ravi 
Das. It has a langar (communal kitchen) where two thousand people can eat 
together. Among other things, this hall has the technology to permit live tele- 
casts and the recording of videocassettes. In collaboration with the Jalandhar 
channel of Doordarshan (a television network run by the Government of 
India) it broadcasts a program called Amrit Bani (holy songs) every Friday 
and Saturday morning. 

Not only has the dera at Ballan expanded over the years, but deras, gurud- 
waras, and temples in the name of Sant Ravi Das have flourished in Punjab, 
particularly in the Doaba subregion, where Ad Dharmis and Chamars have 
been numerically predominant among the Dalits. There were six or seven 
major sants who can be considered as leaders of the community and more 
than 250 deras or gurudwaras dedicated to Sant Ravi Das in Punjab. Some of 
these deras have become quite affluent and influential. However, they are all 
patronized exclusively by the local Chamars and Ad Dharmis. 


Conclusion 


Writing about the Punjabi Dalits nearly four decades ago, Juergensmeyer 
characterized their social and economic position by using the phrase “cul- 
tures of deprivation.” Though he did not see similarities between the situ- 
ation of Punjabi Dalits and the slum-dwelling Mexican poor, mentioning 
Oscar Lewis's work on the “culture of poverty” seems quite obvious.” Unlike 
the poor in the Mexican slums, the Dalits were not simply poor. Their pov- 
erty was often reinforced by institutionalized prejudice, the caste system, and 
the symbolic order of Hinduism, which in turn also reinforced their poverty. 
It is this peculiar reality that makes it crucial for the Dalits to pursue not just 
a path out of economic poverty but also a struggle for cultural autonomy, and 
to seek a symbolic system that gives them a sense of self-esteem and dignity. 

As discussed above, a group of the Dalits in Doaba subregion of Pun- 
jab began to experience social mobility and economic prosperity during the 
early twentieth century when a new secular economy was put in place by the 
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British colonial government. However, given the nature of their deprivation, 
the upwardly mobile Dalits soon realized the need for cultural resources that 
would give them dignity. Given the religious nature of the ideological power 
of caste, they could imagine alternatives only in religious modes. The Ad Dharm 
movement was the outcome of this first generation of upwardly mobile Dalits 
of Punjab. 

Though the movement's main demand during its early phase was for the 
recognition and enumeration of Ad Dharmis as a separate religious group, it 
was not really a religious movement. As noted above, a prominent member 
of the community said that the movement “had no holy book or scripture 
of its own, it had no rituals of its own, it had no pilgrimage places or sacred 
symbols. ... How could it have survived as a religion?” Indeed, when it came 
to actually working out a religious system, the Ad Dharmis of Doaba invari- 
ably went back to their caste identity or the available religious resources. The 
most attractive and easily available resource was Ravi Das and the Sikh holy 
book, Guru Granth. The Ad Dharmis even adopted Sikh rituals and ceremo- 
nies. Their assertion of autonomy through the Sikh religious text was easier 
for them in a region that had become dominated by Sikhism by the middle 
of the twentieth century. 

However, the continued existence of the caste system in Punjabi culture 
and the agrarian economy of rural Punjab reinforced the Ad Dharmis’ desire 
for a separate identity, the kind of identity that the Ad Dharm movement 
had promised them. Though it did not last for long, the movement was suc- 
cessful in instilling in the Chamar Dalits of Doaba a sense of autonomy and 
autonomous community. 

Growing urbanization, migration, and the impact of the Green Revolution 
during the postindependence period only reinforced this process. The new 
capitalist agriculture nearly destroyed old structures of dependency and pa- 
tronage. Not only did Dalits start dissociating themselves from the traditional 
caste occupations, but they also distanced themselves from the local agrarian 
economy. Even when they continued to live in a village, they acquired a sense 
of autonomy from the village community. Though they did not feel econom- 
ically empowered in the absence of any radical land reforms, they were able 
to get away from the local power structure more easily. This newly acquired 
political agency and the newly emerging political and economic elite among 
them helped the Dalits to further consolidate their identity. Their quest for 
a separate religious identity began to be articulated through the Ravi Dasi 
deras. Identification with Ravi Dasi deras and building of separate Ravi 
Dasi gurudwaras in almost every village of Doaba acquired the shape of a 
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social movement. Migration to urban centers in India and abroad and grow- 
ing prosperity among a group of Ad Dharmis provided resources to sustain 
this movement. 

Apart from the sants and religious heads of deras, who all came from 
within the caste community, leadership of this movement has been provided 
mostly by the mobile Dalits, those who were the first to get out of the tradi- 
tional system of caste hierarchy and into urban occupations, the successful 
businessmen and professionals. 

Over the years the Ravi Dasis have emerged as a strong religious com- 
munity, a qaum. Though its center continues to be in Doaba, it has spread to 
other parts of Punjab, neighboring Haryana, Uttar Pradesh, and even to far 
off Maharashtra. This strength of the community is reinforced by the increas- 
ingly active involvement of the Ravi Dasi diaspora. 

This transformation of a formerly untouchable caste (zaat) into a strong 
religious community (qaum) clearly has had several social and developmen- 
tal effects on members of the community and Punjabi society at large. As it 
has been argued based on interviews with a cross section of people, one of 
the contributions of the dera most frequently referred to was the motivation 
it provided for education and the sense of dignity it gave to the community of 
formerly untouchable Chamars. The religious idiom seems also to play a very 
important role in “horizontal consolidation; to use M. N. Srinivas’s terms.” In 
a democratic polity like that of India where communities have become impor- 
tant actors in electoral politics, a marginalized group of Dalits can only gain 
through such a process. While on the one hand their consolidation into a 
strong community enables them to open their own institutions (such as 
schools and hospitals) to provide a better life, on the other hand such a pro- 
cess of mobilization strengthens their bargaining capacity vis-a-vis the state 
and other sections of the civil society. 


NOTES 


1. Jodhka, Caste. 

2. K. Suresh Singh, The Scheduled Castes, 10. 

3. Nayar, Minority Politics in the Punjab, 50-51. 

4. Grewal, “Changing Sikh Self-Image before Independence.” 

5. Breckenridge and van der Veer, Orientalism and the Postcolonial Predicament; 
Cohn, Colonialism and Its Forms of Knowledge; Dirks, Castes of Mind. 

6. Fox, Lions of Punjab; Oberoi, The Construction of Religious Boundaries. 

7. Jodhka, “Caste and Untouchability in Rural Punjab” 

8. Juergensmeyer, Religious Rebels in the Punjab. 
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9. Ibid., 45. 

10. Ibid., 77. 

11. Ibid., 153. 

12. Quoted in ibid., 155. 

13. Some of the local Dalit leaders also believe that it was the Hindu nationalists 
who suggested Ravi Das as a possible religious symbol to the Chamars. One of them 
said: “In order to make sure that untouchables did not convert to Sikhism, Islam, or 
Christianity, the Arya Samajis propagated the symbol of Ravi Das among Chamars, 
Valmiki among the Chuhras, and Kabir among the Meghs. That’s how they made sure 
that Dalits stayed within the Hindu fold” While this may be true, the image of Ravi 
Das as a Chamar had already been made available to the people of Punjab by the Sikh 
gurus. 

14. Omvedt, Seeking Begumpura, 7. 

15. This discussion is based on Jassi, Holy Hymns and Miracles of Guru Ravi Das Ji. 

16. Quoted in Hawley and Juergensmeyer, Songs of the Saints of India, 32. 

17. Jassi, Holy Hymns and Miracles of Guru Ravi Das Ji, 24. 

18. Ibid., 25. 

19. Omvedt, Seeking Begumpura, 7. 

20. Oberoi, The Construction of Religious Boundaries. 

21. Mark Juergensmeyer in his pioneer work on the Ad-Dharm movement writes: 
“When he [Sant Hiran Das] established his Ravi Das Sabha, in 1907, in village 
Hakim ... several other deras including that of Sant Pipal Das, were founded soon 
afterward” (Religious Rebels in the Punjab, 87). 

22. Jodhka, “Caste and Untouchability in Rural Punjab” 

23. Charlene, “Dalits-Sikhs’ Relation: A Contrasted Approach” 

24. Quoted in “Sant Sarwan Dass Ji: A Great Visionary Sant,” leaflet published by 
Sant Surinder Dass Bawa (n.d.). 

25. Ibid. 

26. Even though Sikhism decries the caste system, caste-based divisions and hierar- 
chies have continued to survive among the Sikhs in Punjab. See Jodhka, “Sikhism and 
the Caste Question”; Judge and Bal, “Understanding the Paradox of Changes among 
Dalits in Punjab’; Puri, “The Scheduled Castes in the Sikh Community” 

27. Jodhka, “The Ravi Dasis of Punjab.” 

28. Quoted in Juergensmeyer, Religious Rebels in the Punjab, 246. 

29. Juergensmeyer, Religious Rebels in the Punjab, 247-48. 

30. Ibid., 248. 

31. Lewis, “The Culture of Poverty.” 

32. M. Srinivas, Caste in Modern India and Other Essays, 74-75. 
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